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OVERVIEW  OF  THE   SOCIAL   STUDIES- 
LANGUAGE 
COURSE   FOR  GRADE   EIGHT 

(2   periods) 

fc         As  we  commence  our  second  year  of  Social 

"    Studies  in  the  Junior  High  School,  it  will  be  of 

value  to  take  a  glance  over  the  work  of  the  past 

year  to  refresh  in  our  minds  the  understandings 

acquired  in  Grade  Seven. 

Our  main  topic  in  Grade  Seven  was  "The  De- 
velopment of  Canadian  Culture."  We  observed 
that  the  physical  environment  in  which  we  live 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  our  manner  of  life. 
We  noticed  that  opportunities  for  work  brought 
many  settlers  to  Canada,  and  that  they  helped 
establish  the  pattern  of  Canadian  culture.  Then 
we  examined  the  settlement  of  our  own  com- 
munity or  region,  observing  the  racial  groups 
and  the  varied  occupations  that  are  represented 
in  it.  We  considered  the  process  of  directing  com- 
munity affairs,  and  came  to  understand  that  the 
democratic  process  is  the  cornerstone  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  any  other  type  of  government. 
Finally,  we  were  concerned  with  the  broad  sweep 
of  present  Canadian  culture,  springing  as  it  does 
from  many  sources,  brought  here  by  immigrants 
and  molded  into  our  own  typical  Canadian  way 
of  life. 

The  theme  for  Grade  VIII  is  entitled  "Canada 
and  the  Commonwealth".  In  the  consideration  of 
this  theme,  we  will  take  a  broad  sweep  over  the 
world  and  survey  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Empire.  In  such  a  global 
study,  accurate  geographical  understandings  are 
very  important  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  vastness  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  first  con- 
cern, therefore,  will  be  with  the  geography  of 
Commonwealth  countries. 

First  of  all,  we  should  recall  the  major  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  unit  of  last  year's  work  in 
Grade  VII: 

(1)  The  physical  features,  resources  and  climate 
of  Canada  influence  and  limit  the  life  of 
the  people. 

(2)  Despite  her  vast  wealth  Canada  is  interde- 
pendent with  other  nations  for  a  complete 
life. 

(3)  Canadians  do  in  many  instances  overcome 
the  limitations  of  nature  by  the  applications 
of  science. 

Trade  within  the  Commonwealth  is  the  next 
object  of  study.  It  is  a  pressing  problem  today, 
and  has  always  been  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  brought  into  being  largely 
through  the  activities  of  explorers  and  traders. 
Today,  with  currency  divided  into  dollar  and 
sterling  areas,  the  trade  of  the  world  is  more  con- 
fused and  difficult  than  ever  before. 

Following  this  study  of  trade,  we  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history  to  examine  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  to  which  we 


belong,  and  to  observe  the  constantly  changing 
patterns  of  relations  between  Commonwealth 
countries  and  the  Mother  Country.  We  observe 
that  the  Commonwealth  today  is  a  loosely-knit 
federation  of  completely  independent  countries, 
plus  large  numbers  of  countries  in  varying  stages 
along  the  road  to  complete  self-government.  The 
unifying  factors  in  this  federation  are  loyalty 
to  one  sovereign,  and  institutions  which  spring 
from  a  common  origin. 

Tracing  the  British  origins  of  our  Canadian 
institutions  is  the  next  subject  for  Unit  study. 
From  this  interesting  Unit  we  move  naturally 
one  step  back  in  history  and  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  institutions  upon  which  ours 
are  founded. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  our  under- 
standing of  Canada's  peculiar  position  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world,  we  conclude  our  Grade  VIII  course 
in  Social  Studies  by  considering  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  upon  Canadian  culture. 


In  order  to  get  our  year's  work  off  to  a  good 
start,  let  us  consider  again  the  meaning  of  th3 
term  "social  studies."  The  word  "social"  indi- 
cates our  concern  with  the  interrelationship  and 
inler-dependence  of  people  in  the  world.  In  nor- 
mal life,  we  move  and  work  among  people,  and 
part  of  the  happiness  of  others  depends  upon  our 
actions.  To  help  actions  work  smoothly  towards 
a  common  goal,  many  institutions  have  grown 
up.  For  example,  the  action  of  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  justice  when  accused  of  wrong-do- 
ing have  developed  into  the  organization  known 
as  law  courts.  The  actions  of  those  trying  to 
educate  children  have  become  organized  into 
school  systems.  Other  examples  of  social  organ- 
izations are  the  family,  the  community,  the  state, 
and  the  church.  In  social  studies,  we  think  about "") 
these  organizations  or  institutions,  and  try  to  L 
understand  how  they  make  life  better  and  hap-  \ 
pier  for  the  people  of  the  world.  ~* 

If  we  stop  for  long  to  think  about  this,  we 
soon  realize  that  life  has  so  many  different 
types  of  actions  that  social  studies  is  likely  to 
become  a  huge  subject,  taking  in  several  smaller 
subjects  in  its  field.  The  fields  that  social  studies 
cover  are  these:  History  (Unit  3),  wherein  we 
learn  how  people  in  the  past  treated  their  prob- 
lems of  living;  Geography  (Unit  1),  wherein  we 
learn  about  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  re- 
gions being  studied,  and  how  man  utilized  these 
surroundings;  Economics  (Unit  2),  wherein  we 
learn  about  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth ;  Sociology  (Units  4'  and  6),  wherein  we 
learn  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  human 
groups  of  all  kinds;  and  Political  Science  (Unit 
5),  wherein  we  learn  about  government. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  learning 
the  names  and  definitions  of  these  various  fields 


of  'Study,  but  we  should  remember  that  social 
studies  is  a  huge  subject,  made  up  of  several 
large  subjects  in  themselves.  Alert  students  of 
social  studies  will  find  a  real  challenge  in  the 
great  breadth  of  the  course,  and  will  be  keenly 
interested  in  discovering  the  problems  that  have 
beset  man  throughout  the  ages.  As  the  study 
proceeds,  we  will  begin  to  see  that  many  of  our 
problems  have  been  faced  by  man  in  the  past, 
and  that  despite  all  our  marvelous  inventions,  we 
can  learn  much  from  the  solutions  found  by  men 
in  the  past.  To  do  well  in  this  course  we  must 
read  widely  from  many  different  sources,  and 
use  our  information  to  gain  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  of  our  complex  modern  life. 

Current  Events 

An  important  part  of  any  social  studies  course 
is  obtaining  a  clear  picture  of  the  news  of  the 
day.  We  sometimes  do  not  realize  that  things 
that  happen  today  will  become  history  in  the 
same  way  that  events  in  past  centuries  have  be- 
come history.  In  attempting  to  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  the  important  happenings  of  our  time, 
however,  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult  problem. 
In  all  the  mass  of  news  reports  in  papers,  maga- 
zines, radio  broadcasts  and  newsreels,  what  is 
important?  Murders,  airplane  and  automobile 
disasters,  fires  and  floods  may  be  in  the  head- 
lines today  and  completely  forgotten  a  month 
from  today.  On  the  other  hand,  some  small  news 
item  on  an  inside  page  may  be  an  important  de- 
velopment in  an  international  problem  of  long 
standing.  For  example,  Prime  Minister  Kwame 
Nkrumah  recently  announced  plans  to  make 
Ghana  a  republic.  This  announcement  was  barely 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper  but  it  marked  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  Ghana  (and  their 
prime  minister)  to  achieve  political  maturity.  The 
question  "Will  Ghana  remain  in  the  Common- 
wealth?" could  then  be  analyzed.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  Commonwealth  membership  could 
be  cited.  The  reasons  for  strong  feelings  of 
nationalism  could  also  be  discussed. 

How  do  we  learn  to  pick  out  the  important 
news?  The  basic  necessity  is  a  general  historical 
background  of  world  affairs.  We  will  be  puzzled, 
for  example,  by  the  sudden  announcement  that 
there  is  a  discontent  in  Jamaica,  a  key  island  in 
the  new  West  Indies  Federation.  However,  when 
we  remember  that  the  federal  government  of  the 
West  Indies  is  trying  to  promote  trade  among  its 
island  members  by  eliminating  customs  duties,  we 
begin  to  see  the  issue  in  a  clearer  light.  Eliminat- 
ing customs  duties  would  mean  that  Jamaican 
industries  would  have  to  compete  with  products 
from  other  islands  where  labor  is  cheap.  Jamaica's 
economy  as  a  result  of  free  trade  would  suffer. 

When  we  remember  these  things  we  realize  that 
the  problem  is  not  something  which  emerged  from 
a  clear  blue  sky. 

Wo  need  not  become  discouraged  at  the  task 
of  gaining  this  background  in  world  affairs.  We 
do  not  expect  junior  high  school  pupils  to  be 
encyclopedias  of  knowledge,  but  we  know  that 
anyone  can  gain  a  fairly  good  background  in  a 


few  months  by  faithful  use  of  several  tools  in 
the  social  studies,  such  as  those  outlined  below. 

(1)  Lead  Articles  in  Daily  Newspapers 

First,  read  the  articles  on  the  front  page  of 
the  daily  paper,  every  day.  After  a  few  months 
of  doing  this,  certain  facts  which  have  been  re  ^k 
peated  time  and  again  will  become  familiar  to  ^^ 
us.  They  are  a  part  of  our  background.  It  is 
important  that  we  read  the  paper  faithfully, 
for  a  hit-and-miss,  occasional  reading  breaks  the 
thread  of  events.  Remember,  too,  that  news- 
papers have  a  definite  organization  of  different 
levels  of  news.  The  front  page  is  usually  taken  up 
with  international  affairs  and  startling  local 
events.  Sometimes  the  local  events  crowd  import- 
ant international  events  into  a  small  corner.  We 
must  be  on  guard  for  this.  Then  there  is  news 
on  the  provincial  level,  the  community  level,  and 
the  personal  level.  The  society  pages  and  the 
sports  pages  represent  important  news  to  some 
people.  After  a  few  weeks  of  consistent  reading 
of  the  daily  paper,  we  learn  where  to  find  quickly 
the  particular  type  of  news  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested. 

(2)  Current  Events  Periodicals 

A  second  social  studies  tool  for  gaining  back- 
ground is  found  in  the  weekly  or  monthly  current 
events  papers  such  as  "World  Affairs"  and 
"Junior  Scholastic."  The  great  value  of  these 
periodicals  is  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of  sifting 
of  news,  and  present  the  important  happenings 
only,  leaving  out  the  sensational  and  temporarily 
interesting  news.  Frequently,  too,  they  give  space 
to  special  background  articles  to  clarify  current  ^^ 
events.  w 

(3)  Radio   Newscasts 

A  third  social  studies  tool  for  gaining  back- 
ground is  the  radio  newscast.  Busy  people  usually 
find  one  good  newscast  and  listen  to  it  each  day. 
This  must  be  done  faithfully,  just  as  in  reading 
the  newspaper,  for  each  newscast  has  its  own 
pattern  which  is  broken  if  we  jump  from  one 
broadcast  to  another  and  miss  a  few  days  here 
and  there. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  weekly  Current 
Events  School  Broadcast  of  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  heard  on  Monday  of  each 
week.  This  is  designed  with  the  needs  of  Grade 
VII-XII  students  in  mind,  and  is  edited  to  fill 
the  demand  for  a  summary  of  the  important  news 
of  the  preceding  week. 

In  the  regular  newscasts  from  the  various 
stations,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  sensational 
local  events  sometimes  crowd  out  important  in- 
ternational news,  which  we  will  pick  up  in  a  later 
broadcast,  provided  we  are  faithful  listeners. 

(4)  Library  Books 

A  fourth  social  studies  tool  for  gaining  back- 
ground on  current  events  is  the  school  and  public 
library.  The  reference  books  listed  for  our  social 
studies  program  are  carefully  chosen  for  their 
value  and  interest  to  students,  and  once  we  start  f 
reading  them,  we  will  find  ourselves  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  material  found  there. 


We  must  constantly  make  reference  to  our  social 
studies  library  for  a  background  in  current  events. 
We  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  today  and  so  much  has  happened  before 
we  were  born.  Editors  of  papers  and  magazines 
know  that,  and  usually  sketch  in  the  events  in 
the  past  that  are  important  for  our  understand- 
ing of  the  present.  But  we  must  be  sure  to  follow 
our  plan  consistently  every  day. 

Communicating  Our  Ideas 

As  citizens  of  the  most  complex  society  our 
world  has  ever  known,  we  must  learn  to  use  our 
language  both  orally  and  in  writing  so  that  our 
ideas  may  be  expressed  clearly  and  effectively. 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  equally  important, 
that  we  understand  clearly  what  others  are  say- 
ing and  through  our  mastery  of  the  language, 
be  able  to  criticize  and  judge  the  worth  of  the 
statements  that  we  read  and  hear.  Language 
is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  separate  study  of 
grammar  and  composition,  but  a  means  whereby 
intelligent  people  can  learn  to  express  themselves 
clearly,  concisely,  and  effectively,  and  in  turn, 
quickly  grasp  the  words  and  ideas  that  are  ex- 
pressed by  others.  Social  studies  is  an  intensely 
interesting  study  of  life ;  language  is  a  basic  part 
of  life:  therefore,  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
social  studies  course  as  raw  material  for  the 
development  of  communication  of  our  ideas  is 
desirable  and  natural.  Concentrating  our  atten- 
tion on  the  construction  of  good  outlines,  summar- 
ies, and  paragraphs  will  help  consolidate  our  social 
studies  materials  in  meaningful  note  form.  Our 
language  skills,  as  a  result,  will  also  improve. 

Social  studies  also  provides  opportunities  for  the 
strengthening  of  good  oral  language  skills.  Well- 
organized  oral  reports  are  perhaps  the  best  train- 
ing grounds  for  oral  language  skills  in  the  social 
studies  program.  These  skills  can  also  be 
strengthened  through  open  forums,  debates  and 
panel  discussions. 

Vocabulary  work  is  a  natural  area  where  social 
studies  and  language  merge.  As  we  proceed 
through  any  social  studies  course,  we  meet  new 
terms  which  we  should  understand  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  course.  These  terms  are  our 
social  studies  vocabulary.  In  order  to  help  us 
see  the  important  social  studies  terms  of  this 
Grade  Eight  course,  we  have  underlined  in  this 
study  guide  all  the  words  and  phrases  that  are 
vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  work.  Part  of 
each  unit's  work  should  be  a  review  and  check 
of  our  ability  to  define  and  use  these  words  or 
phrases. 

It  is  suggested  that  for  ease  of  reference 
and  reviews,  the  social  studies  exercises  be 
separated  from  the  language  exercises  in  our  note- 
books. In  this  way,  the  important  facts  of  each 
study  will  be  gathered  together  in  one  easily  ac- 
cessible place. 


UNIT  ONE 

THE   GEOGRAPHY  OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

This  unit  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
geographical  understandings  that  are  necessarv 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  and  Empire.  The  term  "Em- 
pire"  will  mean  much  less  to  us  than  it  should  do, 
unless  we  have  made  a  comparative  study  oi 
distances,  climate,  physical  features,  people  and 
industries.  Once  we  have  these  geographical 
understandings  clearly  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  Commonwealth  relations. 

The  first  part  of  the  unit  is  devoted  to  an 
identification  of  the  self-governing  nations  within 
the  Commonwealth  framework,  with  a  glance  at 
their  present  governments  and  statesmen.  At- 
tention is  also  paid  to  the  republics  of  Eire  and 
Burma,  which  have  severed  their  Commonwealth 
ties,  but  who  still  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  remaining  colonies  and  dependencies  are 
also  located  and  examined  from  the  political 
point  of  view.  In  this  examination  we  realize 
that  they  are  in  all  stages  of  development,  from 
those  governed  by  an  appointed  council  to  those 
that  are  almost  completely  self-governing. 

The  second  part  of  the  unit  is  a  study  of  that 
most  fascinating  of  cities — London,  the  heart  of 
the  Empire.  Rich  in  tradition  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
in  almost  every  side  of  life,  London  forms  an 
admirable  topic  for  study.  The  main  centers  of 
interest  for  pupils  studying  the  Commonwealth 
are  covered  in  this  part  of  Unit  One.  These 
centers  are  the  Docks,  the  Mint,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bank  of 
England,  No.  10  Downing  Street,  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Billingsgate.  With  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  these  traditional  centers  of  British 
economic,  social  and  political  life,  it  will  be  easier 
to  understand  in  turn  the  development  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  other  places  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  third  part  of  the  unit  is  a  geographical 
study  of  the  self-governing  countries  and  colonies. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  location,  climate,  physi- 
cal features,  industries,  people  and  important 
cities.  Once  these  topics  have  a  permanent  place 
in  our  understanding,  we  are  then  ready  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  international  importance  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

Overview  Exercises 

These  are  some  general  activities  for  the  whole 
class  that  will  assist  in  the  broad  grasp  of  the 
geography  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(1)    On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  mark 
in  the  countries  and  colonies  which  form 


the  British   Commonwealth  and   Empire 
today.    Color  or  cross-hatch  independent 
nations  in  one  way,  colonies  and  depen 
dencies  in  another. 

(2)  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  indicate 
the  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  are 
desert,  fertile  plains,  tropical  forest, 
mountainous  terrain. 

(3)  List  the  completely  self-governing  coun- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth,  their  capital 
cities  and  leaders  in  Government. 

(4)  Draw  a  bar-graph  showing  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  each  of  the  following 
races  in  the  Commonwealth: 

black;  yellow;  brown;  white. 

(5)  Use  a  bar-graph  to  show  the  approximate 
populations  of  the  self-governing  members 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Organizing  Our  Work 

We  should  spend  a  period  or  two  making  a 
very  rapid  survey  of  our  unit  and  organizing  the 
method  of  attack.  This  particular  unit  lends 
itself  admirably  to  work  by  committees,  since  the 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  fall  naturally 
into  sub-topics.  In  smaller  classes  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  cover  the  unit  adequately  in  this  way, 
as  the  amount  of  material  is  too  great.  These 
classes  will  have  to  limit  their  survey  to  short 
discussions  of  the  content  of  the  study  guide  for 
Unit  1.  Committee  investigations  and  pupil  ac- 
tivities should  be  planned  during  the  overview 
and  commenced  immediately  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  when  the  sub-topic  is  being  discussed. 

The  teacher  and  class  can  profit  by  asking 
the  following  questions  as  they  launch  into  their 
overview : 

(1)  Under  the  following  headings,  point  out 
the  wide  contrasts  to  be  found  among 
the  countries  of  the  Commonwealth :  lati- 
tude, longitude,  climate,  terrain,  resour- 
ces, levels  of  civilization  of  citizens. 

(2)  What  features  of  government  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  distinguished 
it  from  other  empires? 

In  our  overview  we  should  do  the  following 
work: 

(1)  Make  a  survey  of  the  available  material 
that  will  help  us  to  answer  the  above  questions. 
This  survey  may  be  carried  out  through  discus- 
sion, reading  the  course  of  study,  or  reading  this 
study  guide. 

(2)  Decide  which  committee  investigations 
are  to  be  carried  out.  These  may  be  chosen  from 
the  study  guide.  Committees  may  also  be  selected 
and  commence  work  immediately  in  order  that 
their  report  may  be  ready  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


TOPIC  ONE 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE 

AND   THE   BRITISH   COMMONWEALTH 

OF   NATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  unit  is  not 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  various  countries 
from  colonies  to  self-governing  nations,  but  rather 
to  take  a  quick  glance  at  the  present  status  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire.  The  topic  will  then  serve  as  an  over- 
view and  introduction  to  Unit  Three,  "How  the 
Commonwealth  Came  Into  Being." 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  of  our  study  to 
distinguish  between  the  terms  "Commonwealth" 
and  "Empire."  The  term  "Empire"  means  the 
colonies,  protectorates  and  trusteeships  which 
are  governed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  term  "Com- 
monwealth" includes  the  self-governing  nations 
which  were  once  colonies  of  Britain.  These  na- 
tions owe  allegiance  to  the  Queen  or  recognize  the 
Crown  as  the  "Head  of  the  Commonwealth". 
India,  Pakistan  and  Malaya  are  classified  as  Com- 
monwealth members  although  they  do  not  pay 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  They  do,  however,  re- 
cognize the  Monarch  as  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Britain  no  longer  governs  or  controls 
these  independent  Commonwealth  members  in  any 
way. 

In  recent  years,  countries  well  on  the  way  to 
sovereignty,  (West  Indies,  Central  African  Federa- 
tion) are  often  classified  as  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries. Many  writers,  in  fact,  apply  the  term  Com- 
monwealth to  include  all  the  independent  mem- 
bers as  well  as  all  colonies  of  Britain. 

The  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  possesses  these 
completely  independent  countries  is  probably  its 
most  outstanding  feature.  There  were  nine  com- 
pletely independent  Commonwealth  countries  in 
1959:  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  and 
Malaya  (plus  the  United  Kingdom).  In  the  record- 
ed history  of  the  world  there  are  few  such  ex- 
amples of  countries  who  continue  to  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  another  country  which  was  once  their 
master.  Usually  the  gaining  of  political  independ- 
ence is  a  long,  difficult  struggle  marked  by  bitter- 
ness on  both  sides  and  a  desire  to  sever  all  ties 
of  allegiance  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the 
struggle  is  over.  The  British,  however,  have  been 
flexible  in  their  treatment  of  the  colonies,  as  a 
rule,  and  have  adopted  a  policy  of  encouragement 
towards  the  growth  of  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  possessions  that  are  theirs.  By 
holding  to  this  enlightened  colonial  policy,  Britain 
has  ensured  the  continuing  loyalty  of  her  former 
possessions. 

Self-Governing  Countries 
within  the  Commonwealth 

(a)  CANADA.  The  oldest  of  the  self-govern- 
ing countries  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  is  Canada.  She  can  claim  this  distinction 
for  two  reasons — Newfoundland,  now  the  tenth 


• 


province,  was  Britain's  first  colony;  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  established  by  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  was  the  first  of  the 
colonies  to  become  constitutionally  self-govern- 
ing. 

Today  we  see  Canada  as  an  independent  nation 
possessing  her  own  parliamentary  system  and 
courts,  free  to  make  any  decisions  concerning  her 
actions  in  the  spheres  of  trade  or  international 
relations.  The  only  representative  of  the  Queen 
is  the  Governor-General,  whose  function  is  to 
assent  to  the  laws  that  are  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Senate.  These  bodies  can 
make  decisions  regarding  trade  treaties,  declara- 
tions cf  peace  and  war,  recognition  of  the  political 
status  of  other  countries,  or  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous decisions  that  a  free  and  independent 
nation  has  to  make  in  its  international  relations. 

(b)  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Familiar  as  we  are 
with  the  term  "Mother  Country,"  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  be  considering  the  United  Kingdom 
on  a  level  with  Canada  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  but  this  is 
actually  the  case.  Richer  and  more  powerful, 
from  the  standpoints  of  population  and  armed 
forces,  the  United  Kingdom  is,  nevertheless,  only 
equal  to  Canada,  not  superior,  in  her  status  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  framework  of  this  Unit,  we  consider 
Britain  as  the  builder  of  the  Empire,  an  en- 
lightened builder  who  realized  early  that  an  Em- 
pire held  together  by  force  is  an  unstable  thing. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Empire,  expansion  took 
place  almost  willy-nilly  as  British  explorers  and 
traders  found  more  and  more  unclaimed  territory 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  these  places  set  up 
trading  establishments  and  homes.  Time  after 
time  we  see  the  same  pattern  of  events.  A  small 
British  settlement  would  be  established,  then 
oppressed  by  the  natives.  Britain  would  send 
troops  to  protect  her  citizens,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  ensuing  conflict  with  the  natives  the  ter- 
ritory would  be  annexed  for  the  Empire.  Many 
times  the  traders  brought  their  troubles  upon 
themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorant 
natives.  India  is  an  example  of  the  injudicious 
use  of  power  by  citizens  who  were  not  respon- 
sible to  the  British  government.  In  the  end  Bri- 
tain was  forced  to  draw  India  within  the  folds 
of  the  Empire  and  administer  the  country  as  a 
colony  in  order  to  ensure  justice  for  both  natives 
and  Englishmen  alike. 

Today  we  might  compare  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  proud  parents  of  a  constantly  growing 
family  of  children.  Nine  of  the  children  have 
left  home  and  set  up  housekeeping  for  them- 
selves, and  numerous  other  children  are  growing 
towards  political  maturity  as  the  years  pass.  The 
nine  children  who  have  left  home  are  completely 
independent,  but  still  bound  to  their  parents  by 
ties  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  morally  obligated 
to  help  when  help  is  needed. 


Imperial  Conferences  are  a  traditional  feature 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  and  in  the 
1926  Conference  the  declaration  was  made  which 
formally  pronounced  the  children  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  of  age.  This  was  stated  in  these 
words:  "Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are 
equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  to  one 
another  .  .  .  though  united  by  common  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  and  freely  associated  as  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations." 

The  United  Kingdom  today  governs  her  own 
affairs  and  those  of  the  still-dependent  territories 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  through  the  various  courts  up  to 
the  highest  one  in  the  British  Empire — the  Privy 
Council.  Many  nations  of  the  world  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  fact,  however,  that  Britain  has  no 
control  in  any  way  over  those  nine  independent 
members  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  example, 
early  in  1952  the  Honorable  L.  B.  Pearson,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Canada, 
was  conversing  with  a  diplomat  from  another  coun- 
try, and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  made 
some  suggestion  about  a  change  in  Canadian 
foreign  policy.  The  other  diplomat  then  asked  Mr. 
Pearson  if  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the 
British  Foreign  Office  for  Canada  to  make  the 
suggestion !  It  is  irritating  to  Canadians  to  think 
that  this  could  happen  in  1952,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  persistent  idea  of  the  British 
family  of  nations  is  that  it  is  an  Empire  rather 
than  a  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

(c)  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  The  color- 
ful history  of  this  troubled  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth continues  to  be  written  before  our 
very  eyes.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  uneasy 
partners  of  the  Commonwealth.  Actually,  it  has 
the  same  status  as  Canada  and  the  other  self- 
governing  nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the 
ties  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown  are 
being  strained  to  the  utmost.  Racial  discrimina- 
tion is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  and  bids  fair 
to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  The  prob- 
lems of  African,  Afrikaaners  (descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers),  "Cape  Colored"  (de- 
scendants of  mixed  marriages  between  white  and 
native  peoples),  East  Indians,  and  British  stock 
are  so  involved  as  to  be  almost  beyond  solution. 
The  white  people  are  outnumbered  four  to  one 
by  colored  races,  and  distrust  and  suspicion  are 
widespread  among  the  groups.  The  whites,  fear- 
ful of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  native  Ban- 
tus,  and  jealous  of  the  competition  of  the  Indians. 
particularly  in  Natal,  have  enacted  laws  which 
seem  oppressive  to  all  colored  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Indians  cannot  vote  for  candidates 
of  their  own  race;  they  must  vote  for  a  white 
person  who  will  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
They  are  allowed  to  live  only  in  certain  parts  of 
the  cities,  and  they  must  send  their  children  to 
separate  schools.  This  policy  of  segregation  is 
known  as  "apartheid",  and  is  the  basic  cause  for 
the  uneasiness  that  exists  today  in  South  Africa. 


The  Cape  Colored  and  Natives  are  forced  tc 
obey  laws  similar  to  those  imposed  on  the  In 
dians,  laws  which  keep  them  apart  from  white 
people,  regardless  of  how  well  educated  or  capable 
the  natives  may  be.  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  whites  are  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
forbidding  them  to  mix  with  the  colored  or  native 
races. 

Amid  this  internal  unrest,  there  is  also  a 
strong  feeling  of  nationalism  abroad  in  South 
Africa,  a  feeling  which  is  hostile  to  continued 
membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. Whether  South  Africa  will  remain  with- 
in the  Commonwealth  bonds  for  many  more  years 
is  something  which  remains  to  be  seen,  but  pre- 
sent indications  are  not  encouraging. 

(d)  AUSTRALIA.  In  contrast  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  whose  problems  we  have  just 
studied  briefly,  Australia  has  no  race  problem. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  white  people  who 
settled  the  continent  decided  from  the  very  earli- 
est days  of  colonization  that  they  wanted  only 
white  inhabitants  for  the  continent.  They  there- 
fore passed  rigorous  laws  which  are  stili  in  ef- 
fect, excluding  all  colored  people  from  Australia. 
Today  the  population  of  the  country  consists  of 
more  than  90%  white  people,  chiefly  of  British 
stock.  This  fact  is  the  envy  of  the  Asiatic  races, 
crowded  as  they  are  into  densely-populated  re- 
gions where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to 
be  packed  in  at  the  rate  of  500  per  square  mile, 
while  Australia  has  about  3  persons  per  square 
mile. 

The  political  development  of  Australia  as  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  unspec- 
tacular and  steady.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
quiet  advance  from  a  colony  to  a  self-governing 
nation  was  the  backwardness  and  timidity  of  the 
natives,  who  offered  no  resistance  to  coloniza- 
tion by  white  men.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
"White  Australia"  policy,  has  meant  that  Aus- 
tralia has  been  free  of  the  troubles  that  have 
beset  such  countries  as  South  Africa,  India,  and 
to  some  extent,  Canada. 

Today  Australia  is  governed  by  a  federal  type 
of  administration  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  federal  government  was  slow 
in  being  adopted,  probably  because  Australia  had 
no  internal  or  external  trouble  forcing  its  citi- 
zens to  unite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
noteworthy  features  of  Australian  political  life 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  jealousy  and 
rivalry  between  individual  states,  which  expres- 
sed itself  in  such  ways  as  the  adoption  of  dif- 
ferent gauges  for  the  railways.  This  means  thac 
a  person  has  to  change  trains  several  times  in 
crossing  the  continent  from  east  to  west.  This 
was  actually  a  petty  matter,  however  expensive 
and  inconvenient  it  may  be. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Australia's  federal 
government  is  its  capital  city  of  Canberra  (pro- 
nounced "can'bera"),  a  city  designed  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  being  a  capital.  Remembering 
the   rivalry   that   existed    in   Australia   prior  to 


federation,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  jealousy  over 
the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  capital  of  the 
new  administration.  To  prevent  an  open  quarrel. 
a  completely  new  site  was  chosen  in  rural  New 
South  Wales,  and  a  prize  offered  for  the  most 
suitable  design  for  the  new  capital  of  all  Aus- 
tralia. From  eight  hundred  plans  that  were  sub  A 
mitted  by  architects  all  over  the  world,  one  was  ™ 
chosen  which  had  been  drawn  by  a  man  in  Chi- 
cago. The  city  was  built  according  to  his  plan, 
and  has  become  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
value  and  beauty  of  planned  cities. 

(c)  NEW  ZEALAND.  This  very  fertile  ana 
pleasant  Dominion  became  an  independent  coun- 
try in  1907,  and,  like  Australia,  is  one  of  tht 
pillars  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  New  Zealand  is  more  like  England 
than  is  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
white  citizens  of  the  country  are  largely  of  British 
stock,  and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  New  Zea- 
land is  like  England,  both  physically  and  politic- 
ally. 

The  native  people,  the  Maoris,  were  a  fierce 
and  warlike  race,  but  have  adopted  British  cul- 
ture and  traditions  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
today  are  respected  and  given  all  the  privileges 
of  white  citizens.  New  Zealand  had  the  first 
socialistic  government  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
some  of  its  laws  are  examples  of  socialistic  doc- 
trines carried  to  considerable  lengths.  The  sta- 
tutes governing  health  insurance,  unemployment 
insurance  and  other  social  security  measures  are 
examples  of  socialistic  thinking  carried  into  prac-  ^ 
tice.  A 

(f)  INDIA  and  PAKISTAN.  Few  of  the  former 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  caused  her  more 
concern  over  the  centuries  than  has  India.  First 
opened  up  by  traders,  it  began  to  give  trouble 
within  a  few  years,  and  has  always  been  a  center  of 
discontent,  especially  among  the  educated  classes 
of  natives.  Today  the  India  of  Empire  tradition 
is  divided  into  two  countries,  India  and  Pakistan. 
In  India  the  people  follow  the  Hindu  faith  to  a 
large  extent,  while  in  Pakistan  the  major  religious 
faith  is  Mohammedanism .  This  religious  differ- 
ence was  the  basis  upon  which  the  partition  was 
made.  Pakisran  is  divided  into  two  parts.  West- 
ern Pakistan  in  northwestern  India,  and  East 
Pakistan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  River.  Some 
authorities  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement,  particularly  since  a  large  area  of 
India  intervenes  between  the  two  parts  of  Pakis- 
tan, but  so  far  it  has  caused  no  apparent  diffi- 
culties. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  religions,  there 
is  a  bewildering  complexity  of  other  faiths  and 
languages.  There  are  rulers  large  and  small,  some 
possessed  of  almost  fantastic  wealth,  and  there 
are  miserable  poverty-stricken  natives  who  live 
in  windowless  mud  huts  on  an  incredibly  low 
standard  of  living.  With  such  extremes,  India  £ 
will  continue  to  present  almost  insoluble  problems  ^ 
to  its  governments  for  years  to  come. 


The  year  1947  saw  the  emergence  of  the  two 
independent  nations  of  Inciia  and  Pakistan.  In 
1950,  India  became  the  first  republic  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Pakistan  followed  India's  ex- 
ample in  1956. 

It  was  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the  Com- 
monwealth leaders  that  the  two  countries  decided 
to  stay  within  the  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There'have  been  tragic  incidents  since  1947,  such 
as  the  assassination  of  Mohandas  Gandhi  and 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  and  the  fighting  over  Kashmir. 
In  1958,  the  government  of  Pakistan  was  over- 
thrown and  General  Ayub  Khan  became  the  coun- 
try's ruler.  The  revolution  was  a  relatively  peace- 
ful one  and  brought  to  an  end  the  previous  cor- 
ruption in  government.. 

Among  the  programs  undertaken  by  Ayub  Khan 
was  the  distribution  of  3,000,000  acres  of  land  to 
landless  peasants.  A  nation-wide  housing  develop- 
ment and  the  reform  of  Pakistan's  legal  system 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  Pakistan's 
83,000,000  people. 

Rawalpindi,  750  miles  northeast  of  Karachi  (the 
former  seat  of  government),  was  chosen  as  the 
provisional  capital  of  the  new  government  in  Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

(g)  CEYLON.  Ceylon  is  a  very  small  country, 
but  possessed  of  the  common  problem  in  the  Far 
East  of  a  population  which  is  composed  of  many 
races.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  difficult  for 
the  government  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all 
racial  groups,  but  in  194'8  it  finally  became  com- 
pletely self-governing,  and  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ceylon  has  been  conquered  over  the  centuries 
by  successive  waves  of  invaders,  who  left  behind 
them  racial  groups  and  religions  that  make  the 
education  of  the  people  very  difficult.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  government  of  Ceylon  has  displayed 
a  keen  interest  in  raising  the  level  of  literacy  of 
its  people,  and  has  sent  representatives  to  Canada 
and  elsewhere  to  study  educational  systems. 

Although  it  is  small,  Ceylon  is  a  worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  family  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

(h)  GHANA.  Ghana,  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth,  came  into  being  in 
April,  1957.  It  is  the  only  fully  independent  na- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  with  an  all  negro 
cabinet  and  negro  prime  minister.  Ghana's  prime 
minister  was  recently  appointed  to  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council. 

Prior  to  gaining  independence,  Ghana  was 
known  as  the  Gold  Coast.  The  "gold"  referred 
to  the  money  slave  traders  received  for  their  car- 
goes of  slaves  from  this  area  in  the  18th  century. 

When  Ghana  became  independent  it  was  hoped 
she  would  provide  the  example  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic African  nation  that  other  colonies  in  the 
Dark  continent  could  follow.  The  British  provided 
parliamentary  training  for  Ghana's  statesmen. 
Tribal  chiefs  could  be  elected  only  by  the  vote  of 
the  people.     In  addition,  a  sizeable  middle  class 


was  starting  to  grow  in  Ghana.     All  this  pointed 
to  a  successful  democracy. 

Dr.  NKrumah,  at  present  Ghana's  prime  minis- 
ter, believes  that  Ghana  is  making  progress  politi- 
cally and  economically.  Opposition  members  in 
Ghana's  parliament  point  out  that  Dr.  NKrumah 
has  abandoned  many  democratic  principles. 
They  are  particularly  displeased  with  the  curtail- 
ing of  certain  democratic  rights  of  opposition 
political  parties  in  Ghana.  The  opposition  points 
to  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  passed  1958. 
Under  the  act,  any  citizen  whose  actions  the  ruling 
party  considers  "prejudicial  to  the  relations  of 
Ghana  with  other  countries  or  to  the  security  of 
the  state"  may  be  jailed  without  trial  for  up  to 
five  years.  They  point  out  that  this  is  the  aban- 
doning of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  a  precious 
necessity  in  British  law. 

In  1957,  Ghana  and  Guinea,  formerly  a  French 
colony,  initiated  plans  for  a  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  Dr.  NKrumah  announced 
plans  for  making  Ghana  a  republic  in  the  near 
future. 

One  of  Ghana's  important  problems  is  an  eco- 
nomic one.  It  is  the  country's  dependence  on  a 
one-crop  economy.  With  cocoa  prices  fluctuating 
on  world  markets,  Ghana's  economic  picture  is 
uncertain. 

(i)  MALAYA.  This  Asian  peninsula  became 
a  Commonwealth  member  in  August,  1957.  Ma- 
laya is  sometimes  called  the  "melting  pot"  of  Asia. 
Her  population  of  6,000,000  includes  native  Ma- 
lays, Chinese,  Indian  Hindus,  and  Pakistani 
Moslems. 

During  World  War  II,  Malaya  was  occupied  by 
Japanese  troops.  After  the  war  the  country  was 
plagued  with  riots  and  rebellions.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  rubber  plants  were 
destroyed. 

Today,  however,  the  production  of  rubber  and 
tin  provides  for  the  employment  of  three-quarters 
of  the  working  population  of  the  country.  As  long 
as  tin  and  rubber  prices  are  high,  Malaya's  people 
will  prosper.  But  when  prices  fall,  there  is  bound 
to  be  widespread  hardship.  Countries  who  base 
their  economies  on  one  or  two  export  commodities 
often  have  serious  economic  problems.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  increase  production  of  rice,  cocoa, 
and  pineapples  to  help  broaden  Malaya's  economy. 

The  government  set-up  of  this  new  Common- 
wealth member  is  unique.  Technically,  Malaya  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  two-house  legisla- 
ture. Malaya's  monarch  is  selected  for  a  five-year 
term  by  the  rulers  of  the  nine  Malay  states.  His 
Majesty  Yang  di  Pertuan  Agong  is  the  present 
ruler-elect  of  Malava. 


PART  TWO 

COUNTRIES    OUTSIDE    THE    COMMONWEALTH 
BUT  AFFILIATED  TO  IT 

(a)  EIRE  (IRELAND).  The  stormy  history 
of  this  little  island  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
England,  who  ruled  Ireland  for  centuries,  but 
with  much  unrest  and  periodic  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish.  Finally  in  1922  Ireland  was 
divided  into  two  parts — Eire,  or  the  Irish  Free 
State,  and  Northern  Ireland  or  Ulster,  as  it  is 
sometimes  known.  Eire  was  still  considered  a 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  although  there  ex- 
isted a  violently  nationalistic  Republican  move- 
ment which  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  England. 
During  World  War  II,  Eire  remained  neutral, 
which  was  a  serious  drawback  to  Britain's  war 
effort.  Finally,  in  1949  Eire  became  completely 
independent  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  a 
declaration  which  named  the  country  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland. 

Northern  Ireland  or  Ulster  has  remained  a 
province  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  thus 
obviously  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  al- 
though not  self-governing.  The  people  of  Eire 
would  very  much  like  to  see  Northern  Ireland 
join  them  in  making  one  Irish  Free  State  of  the 
whole  island,  but  at  present  the  likelihood  of  such 
a  move  is  very  remote. 

(b)  BURMA.  Burma  was  governed  for  years 
as  a  province  of  India,  but  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  in  religion 
and  customs,  this  arrangement  did  not  satisfy 
the  Burmese.  In  1937  they  were  granted  separate 
status  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  pos- 
sessed their  own  constitution  and  government. 
Following  World  War  II  they  hoped  for  im- 
mediate independence,  but  did  not  attain  it  until 
1948.  In  that  year  they  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  form  of  government  and  relationship  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  they  became  completely  in- 
dependent, choosing  the  name  of  "The  Republic 
of  the  Union  of  Burma."  This  action  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  Commonwealth  leaders  as  well  as 
to  many  Burmese  who  had  hoped  that  Burma 
would  remain  in  the  family  as  Ceylon  had  done. 
However,  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Burma  remain  friendly  and  trade  agreements 
continue  in  force. 


PART  THREE 

OTHER   COLONIES,    RANGING    FROM  THOSE 

WHOLLY    SELF-GOVERNING   TO    THOSE 

RULED   BY  AN   APPOINTED   COUNCIL 

(1)  Territories  in  Transition  to  Sovereign   Spates 

Five  sections  of  the  Empire  are  being  prepared 
for  Commonwealth  status.  These  include  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  West 
Indies,  Singapore,  Cyprus  and  Nigeria.  At  the 
present  time  these  territories  are  given  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  in  the  control  of  their  affairs. 
In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  only  defence  and 
external  affairs  are  controlled  bv  Britain. 


(2)  Crown  Colonies 

The  basic  definition  of  a  colony  is  that  it  is 
a  dependency  not  possessing  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  colonies  of 
the  British  Empire,  since  no  two  have  exactly 
the  same  governmental  structure.  However,  sev-  a 
eral  broad  classifications  exist.  ^ 

(a)  Colonies  with  a  legislature  which  is 
wholly  elected,  e.g.,  Bermuda,  Bahamas. 

(b)  Colonies  with  an  elective  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  as  in  Kenya,  plus  official  and 
unofficial  nominated  members. 

(c)  Colonies  with  an  elective  minority  in  the 
Assembly,  such  as  Malta,  Aden  and  Sey- 
chelles. 

(d)  Colonies  possessing  a  legislative  eouncil 
consisting  of  official  and  nominated  mem- 
bers, e.g.,  Falkland  Islands  and  Hong 
Kong. 

(e)  Colonies  with  no  legislative  council,  e.g., 
Gibraltar. 


(3)  Protectorates  and  Protected  States 

These  parts  of  the  Empire  are  normally 
governed  by  a  native  ruler  under  British  super- 
vision, with  occasionally  a  native  advisory  coun- 
cil. In  this  class  fall  such  possessions  as  Basuto- 
fand,  Tonga  Islands  and  Zanzibar. 

{4)  Territories  Held  Under  United  Nations 
Trusteeship 

These  are  territories  which  were  formerly 
termed  "mandates"  under  the  League  of  Nations, 
such  as  British  Cameroons  and  Western  Samoa. 


(5)  Dependencies  Held  By  Sovereign  States  of  the 
British  Commonwealth 

A  small  number  of  dependencies  are  held 
directly  by  the  various  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Examples  are  the  Auckland  Islands,  Pa- 
pua and  Ross  Dependency. 

(6)  The  last  group  is  known  as  those  held  in  "Con- 
dominium", or  joint  control  with  one  or  more 
other  nations.  There  are  two  of  these  within  the 
British  Empire:  New  Hebrides  and  Enderbury 
Islands.    (See  page  12). 

Below  follows  a  complete  classification  of  all 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
classified  according  to  type  of  government,  with 
figures  given  for  area  in  square  miles  and  the 
approximate  population  in  1956  or  1957. 
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BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS 

MEMBERS 
Sovereign  States        Sq.  Miles  Population 

United!  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland        94,214       51,455,000  (1957) 

Canada  3,851,113       17,048,000(1958) 

Australia  (Common- 
wealth of)  2,974,581       10,000,000  (1959) 

New  Zealand  103,736        2,275,515(1958) 

South  Africa, 

Union  of   472,685       14,418,000(1958) 

India,  Republic  of     1,200,000  386,000,000(1956) 
(notes  1  and  2)            (approx.) 

Pakistan.  Republic  of    360,780  83,603,000  (1956) 
(note  1) 

Ceylon         25,332  9,269,000(1957) 

Ghana                              91,843  4,763,000(1957) 

Federation  of  Malaya     50,690  6,277,000  (1957) 

Note  1 :  Excluding  Jammu  and  Kashmir  area  84,- 
471  square  miles,  pop.  (1941)  3,899,121, 
the  future  of  which  is  at  issue  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  two  governments  and  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Note  2:  Including  Sikkim,  area  2,745  square  miles, 
pop.  135,646,  and  Bhutan,  area  18,000 
square  miles,  pop.  300,000. 

Territories  in  Transition  to  Sovereign  States 

Sq.  Miles  Population 

Federation  of  Rhodesia 

and  Nyasaland  487,640      7,500,000(1958) 

(note  3i 

Federation  of  the  West 
Indies  (Total)  8,005      3,000,000  (App.) 

Barbados  166         230,000 

Jamaica  (including  Cay- 
man. Turks  and  Cai- 
cos  Islands)  4,677       1,607,410 

Leeward  Islands  (Anti- 
gua. Montserrat,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis, 
Anguilla)  356         125,400 

Trinidad  and  Tobago        1,980         765,000 

Windward  Islands  (Do- 
minica, Grenada,  St. 
Lucia.  St.  Vincent)  826         325,000 

Singapore  225       1,463,000 

Cyprus  (Note  4)  3,572         536,000 

Nigeria  i including  Pro- 
tectorate) 339,169     32,503,000 

Note  3:  Comprising  Southern  Rhodesia,  area  150,- 
333  square  miles;  pop.  (1957)  2,481,000; 
Northern  Rhodesia,  area  288,130  square 
miles;  pop.  (1957)  2,240,000;  and  Nyasa- 
land, area  49,177  square  miles;  pop.  (1957) 
2.648.000. 


Note  4:  This  territory  which  becomes  self-govern- 
ing in  1960  has  yet  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  will  then  remain  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Territories  for  which  the  United   Kingdom 
is  Responsible 

Colonies  Sq.  Miles  Population 

Aden  (including  Aden 

Protectorate)   112,080  788,000 

Bahamas    4,401  124,000 

Bermuda    21  42,400 

British  Guiana   83,000  515,000 

British  Honduras  8,866  83,600 

British  North  Borneo  29,387  397,000 

British  Virgin  Islands  59  7,760 

Falkland  Islands  4,618  2,270 

Fiji  Islands   7,055  354,000 

Gambia  (including  Pro- 
tectorate)     4,003  275,000 

Gibraltar    2V4  25,000 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is- 
lands      369  43,000 

Hong  Kong  391  2,583,000 

Kenya  (including  Pro- 
tectorate)     224,960  6,351,000 

Malta    122  319,000 

Mauritius  (including 

Dependencies)    809  603,000 

Pitcairn  Island  2  143 

St.  Helena  (including 
Ascension  and  Tris- 
tan da  Cunha)  119  5,432 

Sarawak  47,500  640,000 

Seychelles    156  41,000 

Sierra  Leone  (including 

Protectorate)  27,925  2,100,000 

Protectorates  and  Protected  States 

Sq.  Miles  Population 

Bechuanaland   275,000  293,310(1941) 

British  Solomon 

Islands   :.    11,500  104,000 

British  Somaliland  68,000  650,000 

Brunei    2,226  73,000 

Maldive  Islands  115  90,000(1958) 

Swaziland     6,704  241,865(1956) 

Tonga     269  57,000 

Uganda     93,981  5,767,000 

Zanzibar  (including 

Pemba)     1,020  299,000 

Basutoland    11,176  641,674(1956) 

(est.) 

Note:  The  above  list  of  protectorates  and  protect- 
ed States  does  not  include  the  following 
states  and  areas  which  are  in  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain:  Bahrein  Islands, 
Kuwait,  Qatar,  Trucial  Oman,  and  Muscat. 
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Territories  held  under  United  Nations  Trusteeship 

Sq.  Miles  Population 

British  Cameroons  34,081       1,500,000 

(United  Kingdom)  (Note  1) 

Nauru     8V4  4,303(1957) 

New  Guinea  (Australia)    93,000       1,297,174(1957) 
South  West  Africa 

(Note  2)  (Union  of 

South  Africa) 317,725         414,601(1951) 

Tanganyika  (United 

Kingdom)  362,688      8,906,000 

Western  Samoa  (New 

Zealand)     1,133  97,732(1956) 

Territories  held  under  Condominium 

New  Hebrides  (Great 

Britain  and  France) .     5,700  54,000 

Canton  and  Enderbury 

Islands    in    Western 

Pacific  (Great  Britain 

and  United  States) .  11         Unknown 

Note  1:  Trust  territory.  In  the  Nauru  trusteeship 
agreement,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand  are  jointly  designat- 
ed as  the  Administering  Authority  but  the 
actual  administration  is  undertaken  by 
Australia  on  behalf  of  the  three  powers. 

Note  2:  The  Union  of  South  Africa  assumed  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  in  respect  of 
South  West  Africa  on  December  19,  1920. 
The  present  international  obligations  of 
the  Union  in  relation  to  the  territory  are 
under  consideration  by  the  Union  Govern 
ment  and  the  United  Nations. 

Dependencies  of  Sovereign  States 

Australian   Antarctica  2,472,000    No  permanent 

(estimated)    inhabitants 
Cook  and  other  South 

Pacific  Islands  (New 

Zealand)     203  23,279(1958) 

Norfolk  Islands 

(Australia)    13V2  1,059(1957) 

Papua  (Australia)  90,540         467,518(1957) 

Ross  Dependency  175,000     No  permanent 

(estimated)    inhabitants 

COMPREHENSION  TEST  FOR  THIS  TOPIC 

Part  of  the  work  of  this  study  guide  is  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standings we  are  gaining.  At  the  end  of  each 
topic  and  each  unit  we  shall  pause  to  test  our 
comprehension  of  the  material  we  have  just  cov- 
ered. In  connection  with  this  first  topic  of  Unit 
One,  there  are  found  below  a  number  of  incom- 
plete statements  followed  by  several  possible 
answers.  Find  the  best  completion  and  put  a 
check  mark  beside  it. 

(1)   Changes   in    Canada's   treaties   with   other 
countries  must  be  approved  by: 


(a)  The  Queen. 

(b)  The  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

(c)  The  Parliament  of  Canada. 

(d)  The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs. 

(2)  The    first    self-governing    country    in    the    w 
Commonwealth  was: 

(a)  Australia. 

(b)  Canada. 

(c)  Southern  Rhodesia 

(d)  India. 

(3)  The  difference  between  "Empire"  countries 

and    "Commonwealth"    countries    is    that 
Commonwealth  members: 

(a)  Have  declared  themselves  independent 
of  Great  Britain. 

(b)  Control  their  own  foreign  policy  and 
trade  without  reference  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(c)  Possess  an  elected  Parliament. 

(d)  Have  more  money  than  "empire"  coun- 
tries. 

(4)  The  men  who  started  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire  were: 

(a)  Pirates  such  as  Drake  and  Hawkins. 

(b)  British  soldiers  wanting  to  conquer 
new  countries. 

(c)  Members  of  Parliament  who  wanted 
England  to  get  new  colonies. 

(d)  Explorers  and  traders. 

(5)  Since  1926  the  United  Kingdom  is:  ^ 

(a)  In  control  of  the  Commonwealth  and     V 
Empire. 

(b)  Equal  in  status  to  all  other  members 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  Still  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth  countries. 

(d)  Subordinate  to  the  Commonwealth 
countries. 

(6)  The   greatest   problem   that   South   Africa 
faces  today  is: 

(a)  A  surplus  of  gold. 

(b)  The  threat  of  communism. 

(c)  Unrest  caused  by  racial  discrimination. 

(d)  Lack  of  good  seaports. 

(7)  Australia  has  no  race  problem  because  its 
parliament : 

(a)  enacted  laws  known  as  the  "White 
Australia"  policy. 

(b)  refused  to  give  the  vote  to  colored 
people. 

(c)  allows  all  races  to  mingle  freely  and 
to  vote. 

(d)  passed  a  minimum  wage  law  for  all 
races. 

(8)  Pakistan  is  the  part  of  the  former  colony 
of  India  where  the  religion  of  the  people 

is  chiefly:  ( 

(a)  Mohammedanism. 

(b)  Hinduism. 
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(c)  Confucianism. 

(d)  Christianity. 

(9)   India  in  1947  chose  to  become: 

(a)  an  independent  republic 

(b)  a  self-governing  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

(c)  a  Dominion. 

(d)  a  protectorate  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(10)  The  word  "Condominium"  means  that  the 
government  of  a  country  is: 

(a)  like  that  of  a  Dominion. 

(b)  carried  on  by  force. 

(e)  composed  of  natives  alone. 

(d)  the  joint  responsibility  of  two  coun- 
tries. 

(11)  The  word  "Ulster"  is  another  name  for 

(a)  Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  a  province  of  Scotland. 

(c)  a  district  in  Canada. 

(d)  a  political  party. 

(12)  Parts  of  the  Empire  that  are  classed  as 
Trusteeships  have  their  affairs  examined 
once  a  year  by: 

(a)  The  League  of  Nations. 

(b)  The  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

(c)  The  Commonwealth  Conference. 

(d)  The  United  Nations. 

(13)  Malaya  differs  from  other  Commonwealth 
countries  because 

(a)  it  is  a  peninsula. 

(b)  it  is  the  smallest  Commonwealth  coun- 
try. 

(c)  it  selects  its  own  monarch. 

(d)  it  is  a  republic. 

(14)  Ghana  is  experiencing  economic  problems 
because 

(a)  it  has  borrowed  too  much  money  from 
the  World  Bank. 

(b)  it  depends  too  much  on  a  one-crop 
economy. 

(c)  all  the  gold  in  Ghana  has  been  mined. 

(d)  its  cabinet  ministers  are  inefficient. 

(15)  Dr.  Kwame  NKrumah,  prime  minister  of 
Ghana, 

(a)  is  threatening  to  withdraw  Ghana  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

(b)  is  trying  to  solve  Ghana's  racial  dis- 
crimination problems. 

(c)  believes  in  allowing  the  opposition  party 
in  government  much  power. 

(d)  has  announced  plans  to  unite  his  coun- 
try with  Guinea. 

(16)  General  Ayub  Khan,  president  of  Pakistan, 

(a)  recently  moved  the  seat  of  Pakistan's 
government  from  Karachi  to  Rawal- 
pindi. 

(b)  has  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  India. 

(c)  has  threatened  to  withdraw  Pakistan 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

(d)  has  handed  over  Kashmir  to  India. 


Read 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  ix-xiv  (In- 
troduction) 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  pp. 
1-11. 

Do 

Group  Activities  and  Individual  Activities 

Make  a  selection  of  these  according  to  the  size 
of  the  class.  A  small  class  will  choose  only  one 
or  two  committee  projects. 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  number  in 
the  order  in  which  they  became  self-govern- 
ing, the  nine  self-governing  members  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Color  blue  the  three 
countries  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  which  are  now  independent 
republics  outside  the  Commonwealth. 

Guide : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  (Find  in 
the  Index  the  pages  containing  informa- 
tion on  each  country) . 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

2.  Make  eight  columns  on  a  page  of  your  note- 
book and  put  the  name  of  a  self-governing 
Commonwealth  country  as  a  heading  for 
each  column.  Then  try  to  write  in  each 
column  at  least  five  words  which  are  used 
in  that  country  particularly,  e.g.  under 
South  Africa  you  might  have  the  word 
"Boer",  under  Canada  you  might  have  "cou- 
lee", "Habitant"  and  others.  Try  to  think 
of  words  which  the  English  language  has 
borrowed  from  the  native  language  of  the 
country. 

Guide: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
Stories  of  the  particular  countries. 

S.  Gather  as  many  pictures  as  possible  illus- 
trating life  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  outside  Canada.  Keep 
this  scrap  book  in  use  all  year  and  paste 
in  pictures  as  they  appear  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

4'.  Write  a  half -page  conversation  between  an 
Australian  and  a  Canadian  'teen-ager  who 
are  discussing  the  capitals  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Try  to  use  some  of  the  words 
which  are  especially  Canadian  or  Austra- 
lian, such  as  are  in  the  list  in  Question  2 
above. 

5.  Report  on  the  influence  of  gold  discoveries 
on  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Guide : 

The  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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(Look  for  details  under  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  Canada  (the  Klondyke  and 
Cariboo.) 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  "White  Australia" 
policy  showing  why  it  was  made  law. 

7.  List  all  the  major  languages  spoken  in  the 
self-governing  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  in  the  larger  colonies. 

8.  Devote  a  section  of  your  notes  to  "Common- 
wealth Personalities".  Write  short  para- 
graphs on  Nehru,  NKrumah,  Diefenbaker. 

Discuss 

1.  Why  has  the  United  Kingdom  chosen  to 
help  her  colonies  become  self-governing 
rather  than  keep  them  under  control? 

2.  Why  was  the  British  parliament  not  eager 
to  get  more  South  Sea  islands  into  the 
Empire  in  the  late  nineteenth  century? 

3.  Why  does  the  term  "imperialism"  have  an 
unpleasant  connotation  for  some  people? 

4.  Why  has  Canada's  French-English  nation- 
ality problem  not  caused  as  much  trouble 
as  the  Dutch-English  problem  in  South 
Africa  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  likely 
to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  its  self-governing 
members? 

6.  Why  is  the  "race  problem"  not  so  serious  in 
Ghana  as  in  South  Africa? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Our  notebook  is  an  important  tool  in  our  so.  j 
studies  course.  It  is  not  only  the  record  of  our 
year's  work,  but  also  an  excellent  means  for 
making  the  facts  that  we  learn  stay  with  us. 
The  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  our  note- 
book will  be  repaid  many  times  in  the  satisfac 
tion  that  we  obtain  from  its  preparation  and  from 
the  amount  that  we  retain  in  our  memories. 

If  we  are  using  a  loose-leaf  book,  we  may  be 
sure  to  keep  the  pages  secure  by  the  use  of 
gummed  reinforcements  for  the  punched  holes. 
As  the  year  proceeds,  the  leaves  are  bound  to 
come  loose  and  become  mislaid,  dirty  and  dog- 
eared unless  we  take  care  of  them.  A  Table 
of  Contents  is  an  extremely  useful  feature  for  a 
notebook.  Start  one  now,  using  the  topic  head- 
ings from  the  table  of  contents  of  this  study 
guide.  Naturally,  you  will  not  be  able  to  fill  in 
your  own  notebook  pages  until  you  have  com- 
pleted each  unit's  notes,  but  making  the  Table 
of  Contents  outline  now  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  amount  and  type  of  work  to  be  covered 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  you  make  your 
own  notes  on  each  Unit,  number  your  pages,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have  an  orderly 
notebook,  complete  with  a  Table  of  Contents 
which  will  help  you  in  your  review. 

Our  notebook  should  contain:  (1)  notes  on 
discussions,  (2)  summaries  of  reports,  (3)  maps, 


pictures,  charts  and  diagrams,  (4)  essays  and 
paragraphs  on  social  studies  topics.  At  this  point 
we  should  already  have  in  our  notebooks: 

(a)  A  skeleton  Table  of  Contents  with  spaces 
left  to  fill  in  page  numbers  of  our  own 

notebooks.  A 

(b)  A  one-page  outline  of  the  material  of 
Unit  One,  in  both  Social  Studies  and 
Language  subjects. 

(c)  Notes  on  class  discussions  and  lessons. 

(d)  Summaries  of  reports  that  have  been 
given. 

(e)  Summary  of  your  social  studies  reading 
to  date. 

(f)  Vocabulary  words  and  their  meanings. 


LONDON- 


PART  TWO 
-HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


The  City  of  London  has  never  been  the  official 
capital  of  the  Empire.  Used  as  we  are  to  think 
ing  in  terms  of  London  ruling  the  colonies,  we 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  strict  fact  the 
City  of  Westminster  is  the  capital  and  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Em 
pire.  Actually,  London  and  Westminster,  along 
with  numerous  other  'boroughs'  all  make  up  the 
."ity  of  Greater  London,  even  as  in  la  rge  Canadian 
and  American  cities,  where  one  passes  from  one 
city  into  another  merely  by  crossing  a  street,  a 
However,  although  London  i  lay  ne\er  have  beci  ^P 
the  official  capital  of  the  Empire,  all  of  the  great 
city  is  inescapably  bound  up  with  the  colonies 
and  self-governing  countries  that  form  that  Em- 
pire and  Commonwealth.  From  its  public  build 
ings  and  offices  have  streamed  men  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — men  who  were  to  administer  the 
civil  and  military  matters  of  the  distant  lands. 
These  men  carried  with  them  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  City  of  London,  and  many  of  the 
traditions  and  customs  that  we  now  find  in  the 
remote  corners  of  the  Empire  originated  in  the 
City  of  London.  Wherever  British  democratic 
government  flourishes,  the  pattern  of  democratic 
government  in  London  is  seen,  modified  though 
it  may  be  by  the  local  situations.  A  look,  then, 
at  the  City  of  London  will  help  us  to  understand 
how  some  features  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  came  into  being  in  far-away  countries. 

London  is  a  very  ancient  city,  first  established 
by  the  Romans  as  a  fort,  in  43  A.D.  These  tire- 
less engineers  walled  a  space  of  380  acres,  an 
area  seldom  equalled  or  surpassed  by  any  city 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  in  itself  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  that  the  Romans  placed 
upon  the  site.  "Londinium"  was  the  name  given 
to  the  fort.  In  the  early  400's  the  Romans  left 
Britain  forever,  but  not  until  886  was  there  a 
proper  civic  government  set  up  for  the  thriving  A 
city  that  they  left  behind.  In  that  year  Alfred  v 
the  Great  set  up  a  form  of  government  headed 
by  a  "Portreeve",  later  called  a  "Shire-Reeve" 
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or  "Sheriff."  From  the  earliest  days,  the  citi- 
zens of  London  have  been  devoted  to  the  freedom 
and  liberties  that  mark  a  democratic  government. 

In  1665  occurred  one  of  the  great  disasters  that 
deeply  affected  London.  This  was  the  Great 
Plague,  brought  by  ships  from  Continental  Eur- 
ope, which  caused  75,000  deaths  in  London. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  1666,  a  second  disaster 
struck  the  City,  a  disaster  which  was  not  alto- 
gether for  the  worse.  This  was  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  which  destroyed  a  major  portion  of 
the  city.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  eighty-seven 
other  churches  were  burned;  fifty  Livery  Com- 
pany Halls  (merchants'  establishments  of  various 
kinds),  the  four  city  gates,  four  prisons,  and 
thirteen  thousand  homes  all  were  devoured  by 
the  flames.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  £11,000,000, 
a  staggering  sum  in  those  days  when  money  was 
worth  many  times  what  it  is  today. 

The  cause  of  democracy  took  a  great  forward 
step  in  1771  when  the  citizens  of  London,  after 
much  effort,  obtained  the  right  to  report  parlia- 
mentary  debates,  a  precious  right  which  we  take 
for  granted  these  days. 

The  soundness  of  the  walls  which  the  Romans 
built  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  lasted 
from  the  first  century  A.D.  until  the  years  1760- 
1766,  when  the  last  of  them  were  demolished. 
London  today  is  a  huge  city  composed  of  the 
"twin  cities"  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
surrounded  by  27  "boroughs"  (municipalities) 
covering  an  area  of  693  square  miles,  and  popul- 
ated by  eight  million  people,  a  number  equal  to 
over  half  the  population  of  all  Canada.  Commerce 
has  been  the  heart  and  sinew  of  the  strength  of 
London.  The  city  was  founded  where  it  now  is 
because  of  its  peerless  situation  on  the  Thames 
River,  accessible  alike  to  sea  and  land,  close  to 
Continental  Europe,  yet  free  of  the  danger  of 
conquest  by  land.  Many  of  the  struggles  of  the 
citizens  of  London  have  sprung  from  their  desire 
to  protect  their  trade. 

Let  us  in  turn  look  at  some  of  the  famous 
places  and  buildings  in  this  ancient  city,  places 
whose  traditions  and  customs  have  become  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 

The   Docks 

The  Docks  are  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  commercial  life  of  the 
City.  They  stretch  for  a  length  of  69  miles,  and 
are  controlled  by  an  organization  known  as  the 
Port  of  London  Authority,  which  has  sole  control 
over  them  as  though  they  were  a  city  in  their 
own  right.  Few  ships  today  dock  along  the 
Thames  in  the  City  proper,  but  rather  dock  in 
the  numerous  artificial  harbors  that  have  been 
constructed  for  special  purposes  over  the  years. 
The  oldest  one  of  these  is  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock,  which  handles  chiefly  soft  timber  from 
Canada  and  Europe.  In  1800  the  West  India 
Docks  were  opened,  caring  for  cargoes  of  sugar 
and  hardwoods.  The  London  Docks,  covering  100 


acres  of  water  and  costing  £4,000,000,  were 
opened  in  1805,  and  serve  the  wine,  spirits  and 
tea  trades.  The  present  Docks  are  so  extensive 
that  a  full  description  of  them  would  be  very 
lengthy.  Below,  therefore,  is  a  list  of  the  major 
Docks  and  their  dates  of  opening  and  the  trades 
they  serve: 


Trade 

Coastwise 
shipping 

General 
traffic 

Timber 

Tobacco, 
chilled  beef, 
flour 

Grain  Trade 

Frozen  meat 


Ocean  liners 


Date         Dock 

1806         East  India  Docks 

1828  St.  Katherine's  Docks 

1829  South  West  India  Dock 
1855         Royal  Victoria  Docks 

1868        Milwall  Docks 

1880         Royal  Albert  Docks 

1921         King  George  V  Dock 
(246  acres — largest 
enclosed  dock  in  the 
world.) 

1930        Tilbury  Docks 

All  these  main  docks  and  many  smaller  ones 
are  in  operation  today.  In  1950,  forty-one  mil- 
lion tons  of  imports,  exports  and  trans-shipments 
passed  through  the  Port  of  London.  The  value 
of  this  traffic  was  £1,180,000,000  (one  billion,  one 
hundred  eighty  million  pounds)  or  over  one-third 
the  total  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Chances  are  good  that  if  you  buy  something 
labelled  "Made  in  England"  all  or  part  of  it  will 
at  some  time  have  passed  through  the  London 
Docks. 

The  Mint 

The  Royal  Mint  of  London  dates  back  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  it  had  no  fixed  abode  for 
centuries.  For  many  generations  church  bishops 
issued  their  own  coins  alongside  those  of  the 
King,  and  many  churchmen  were  employed  in 
the  minting  of  money.  As  late  as  1584  there  were 
protests  about  the  ministers  of  the  church  work- 
ing in  the  Mint.  Finally  the  Mint  was  established 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  remained  for 
centuries  until  1810.  At  that  time  it  was  moved 
to  a  new  building  in  East  Central  London,  where 
it  stands  today. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Royal  Mint 
is  that  at  one  time  it  had  branches  in  the  Empire 
countries  of  Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa, 
all  the  countries  where  there  were  gold  rushes 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  These  branches  had 
the  privilege  of  striking  the  British  sovereign 
as  well  as  their  own  coins.  The  sovereign  is 
worth  £1  (one  pound,  sterling)  and  until  the  end 
of  World  War  II  was  regarded  by  all  countries 
of  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  sound,  stable  cur 
rency.  The  reason  that  the  branches  of  the  Royal 
Mint  were  established   in  the  former   gold-rush 
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countries  was  that  there  was  need  of  stabilizing 
the  money  of  these  areas  because  of  a  surplus 
of  raw  gold.  It  was  better  to  have  it  converted 
into  proper  coins  than  to  be  traded  about  in  small 
sacks  as  raw  dust  of  questionable  purity. 

The  Royal  Mint,  in  addition  to  striking  the 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  coins  that  are  in  use  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  also  strikes  all  official 
medals  awarded  by  the  King  or  Queen  as  decora 
tions,  and  also  produces  the  plates  used  for  the 
printing  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps. 

No.  10  Downing  Street 

Probably  few  addresses  in  the  world  are  as  well- 
known  or  as  ordinary-sounding  as  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Few 
addresses,  though,  have  had  the  privilege  of  hous- 
ing men  and  meetings  whose  decisions  echoed 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  world.  Number  10 
Downing  Street  is  the  address  of  a  house  built 
in  1681  by  Sir  George  Downing.  It  is  rather 
startling  to  realize  that  in  a  few  years  this  house 
will  be  300  years  old,  built  only  seventeen  years 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  not  at 
first  an  official  government  residence,  but  in 
1731  Walpole,  then  the  Prime  Minister,  estab- 
lished the  custom  of  making  it  the  home  of  the 
current  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  Later  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  each  succeeding  Prime  Minister  rather 
than  of  the  official  mentioned  above.  Some  Prime 
Ministers  did  not  like  the  house,  and  lived  else- 
where, but  many  of  the  most  famous  men  of  Eng- 
land called  it  their  home  at  one  time.  Among 
these  are  Walpole,  Pitt  the  Elder  and  Pitt  the 
Younger,  Gladstone,  Lloyd  George,  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  Stanley  Baldwin,  Atlee,  Churchill,  Eden 
and  MacMillan. 

Elaborate  precautions  are  taken  against  leak- 
age of  important  information.  There  are  double 
windows  in  the  Cabinet  Room  and  double  doors 
throughout.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  Cabinet 
meeting,  every  scrap  of  paper,  including  blotting 
paper,  is  burned.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting 
are  printed  in  a  secret  basement  press,  operated 
by  a  staff  sworn  to  secrecy.  Every  sheet  of  paper 
used  in  this  press  is  accounted  for,  and  all  waste 
is  burned  at  once.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  house,  particularly  for  people  of  this  conti- 
nent, is  that  the  first  bathroom  was  installed  in 
1916,  235  years  after  the  house  was  first  built. 

The  Colonial  Office 

In  South-west  London  is  found  a  building 
known  as  the  Church  House,  which  houses  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  This  position 
in  the  government  is  only  one  hundred  years  old, 
as  before  that  time  colonial  affairs  were  merely 
a  branch  of  the  work  of  other  departments.  The 
emergence  of  the  Colonial  Office  shows  the  in- 
creasing importance  which  the  colonies  and  the 
Empire  began  to  have  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  are  at  present 
other  agencies  that  help  to  administer  the  work 
of  the  colonies.    Among  them  are: 


(a)  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  These 
agents  are  commercial  and  financial  rep- 
resentatives of  colonial  governments. 

(b)  Colonial  Development  Corporation.  This 
organization,  set  up  after  World  War  II, 

is  aiming  to  help  the  colonies  to  attain   A 
self-sufficiency  by  encouraging  and  set-   W 
ting  up  new  industries  and  agricultural 
practices. 

(c)  The  Commonwealth  Relations  Office.  This 
is  the  new  name  for  the  former  Dominion 
Affairs  Office,  first  established  in  1925. 
As  appears  from  its  name,  the  office  deals 
with  the  relationships  between  the  self- 
governing  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Mother  Country.  It  handles  as 
well  the  affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland,  Swaziland  and  Basutoland. 
Today,  when  the  United  Kingdom  is  try- 
ing desperately  to  foster  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth  countries,  this  office  is 
extremely  important. 

Houses  of  Parliament 

Here,  truly,  lies  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  for 
here  have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made, 
decisions  that  alter  the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 
As  adventurous  Englishmen  charted  formerly  un- 
known seas  and  began  trade  with  strange 
peoples,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  were  often  faced  with  the 
decision  as  to  whether  they  should  protect  and 
encourage  these  merchants  by  sending  soldiers 
and  administrators  to  the  strange  places  that  had  £ 
been  found.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  ™ 
Parliament  was  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth 
knit  together. 

The  official  title  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  "The  Palace  of  Westminster,"  a  structure  which 
has  existed  since  before  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest  in  1066  A.D.  Once  again  this  date  serves 
to  impress  us  with  the  age  of  British  democratic 
tradition.  Think  of  London — 2,000  years  old; 
the  Palace  of  Westminster — 1,000  years  old;  the 
Province  of  Alberta — not  much  more  than  50  years 
old.  The  early  Palace  of  Westminster  of  Norman 
times  was  a  huge  building,  containing  a  "Great 
Hall"  which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  was  des- 
troyed by  fire,  and  never  rebuilt  to  its  original 
spacious  dimensions.  In  1265  Simon  de  Montfort's 
"Model  Parliament"  met  in  the  Great  Hall.  Various 
courts  were  also  held  in  this  same  building,  all 
being  conducted  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
room,  with  additional  clamor  and  distraction 
being  offered  by  numerous  shop-keepers  who 
rented  space  in  the  Hall.  These  shops  sold  such 
everyday  things  as  pictures,  jellies,  toys  and  hats. 
A  strange  Parliament,  indeed!  It  was  not  until 
]  882  that  the  Courts  were  removed  to  more  suit- 
able quarters. 

In  1834  the  Palace  of  Westminster  burned  to 
the  ground.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  favored  a      € 
site  on  the  Thames  River,  so  that  a  mob  could 
not  surround  the  House.    His  wishes  were  fol- 
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lowed,  and  an  architect  named  Charles  Barry 
drew  up  the  plans  and  superintended  construc- 
tion. In  1847  the  House  of  Lords  was  completed 
and  in  1857  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
river  front  of  the  Palace  is  940  feet  long,  made 
of  Yorkshire  limestone.  "Big  Hun",  the  clock 
whose  chime  is  a  familiar  sound  to  listeners  of 
the  BBC,  is  housed  in  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the 
Palace,  a  tower  316  feet  high  (one-third  the 
height  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  New  York) . 
Big  Ben's  dial  is  33  feet  in  diameter ;  the  copper 
minute  hands  are  fourteen  feet  long  and  weigh 
200  pounds;  the  pendulum  is  thirteen  feet  long 
and  weighs  13  V^  tons. 

In  May,  1941,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
destroyed  by  German  bombs,  and  until  1950  the 
Commons  met  in  the  former  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  met  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "King's  Robing  Room,,  during  this  perioa 
of  time.  In  May,  1948,  the  cornerstone  was  laici 
for  the  new  House  of  Commons,  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  old  House— 68  feet  by  251/2  feet. 
Strangely  enough,  it  will  still  seat  only  437  of 
the  630  members  of  Commons.  Although  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  old,  the  new  House  is 
much  improved  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  fur- 
nished by  donations  from  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Empire. 

Buckingham  Palace 

The  official  residence  of  the  reigning  monarch 
is  on  a  site  originally  purchased  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1703.  Parliament  gave  the 
house  and  grounds  to  the  Queen  in  1775,  and  it 
was  then  known  as  "Queen's  House.".  It  was 
reconstructed  between  1825  and  1836,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  Buckingham  Palace.  On 
several  occasions  it  has  been  added  to  at  great 
cost.  In  1846  the  East  Front  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  £150,000,  as  well  as  the  South  Wing  and  Ball- 
room, in  the  same  year.  In  1912  the  East  Front 
was  replaced  at  a  cost  of  £60,000.  The  grounds 
contain  40  acres,  with  five  lakes.  Important  parts 
of  the  building  are  the  Marble  Hall,  the  Sculpture 
Gallery,  the  Grand  Staircase,  the  Vestibule,  the 
Drawing  Room,  the  Throne  Room,  the  Picture 
Gallery,  the  Library.  William  IV,  who  preceded 
Queen  Victoria,  refused  to  live  in  Buckingham 
Palace  because  he  didn't  like  the  building. 

Part  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  establishment 
is  the  State  Coach,  built  in  1761  by  Sir  William 
Chambers.  It  weighs  four  tons,  and  cost  £8.000. 
In  spite  of  all  the  advances  of  this  age  of  motor 
transportation  the  State  Coach  is  still  the  of- 
ficial vehicle  for  all  State  occasions,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  newsreels  and  news  pictures  ot 
Royal  affairs. 

Billingsgate 

Few  contrasts  could  be  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween Buckingham  Palace,  just  described,  and 
Billingsgate,  the  fish-market  of  London.  It  is 
the  most  ancient  of  London  markets,  having  been 
operated  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.   It  was 


originally  a  corn  market,  but  in  1559  an  act  was 
passed  restricting  the  nature  of  the  goods  sold, 
and  in  1699  it  was  limited  to  trade  in  fish  only. 
Each  year  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fish  are 
handled  in  the  Billingsgate  market.  Some  centur 
ies  ago  an  agitation  was  set  afoot  to  move  the 
site  of  the  market,  but  after  considerable  investi 
gation  by  the  authorities,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  better  site  to  be  obtained.  Thus  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  started  Billingsgate  one 
thousand  years  ago  has  been  upheld. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Billingsgate  is  the 
fact  that  the  proper  noun  "Billingsgate"  has, 
through  the  years,  also  become  a  common  noun 
"billingsgate",  meaning  foul  and  abusive  langu- 
age, such  as  is  heard  throughout  the  fish  mar- 
ket. 

Read 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp 
369-372. 

The  World.  A  General  Geography,  pp.  424-426. 
Words  and  Ideas  2,  Chapter  3,  pp.  28-34. 

The  following  books,  while  not  authorized  as 
references  for  this  course,  contain  much  useful 
information  about  London: 

Encyclopedia  of  London.  Wm.  Kent,  Editor. 
(Dent.  1951) 

Stories  of  Old  London,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 
Anne  Irwin  Matthew.  (Macmillan  1946.) 

Whitaker's  Almanac.  1959  edition  or  earlier 
editions.  (This  is  available  in  all  Public  Libraries) 

The  City  of  London,  An  Outline  of  its  History. 
Published  by  the  City  of  London. 

Encyclopedias  will  also  provide  considerable 
information  about  London,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  specific  famous  places. 


Do 


1.  Report  on  the  earliest  known  history  of 
London. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  present  City  of  Greater 
London,  including  the  suburbs.  Mark  on  the 
map  the  area  of  the  actual  City  of  London, 
and  indicate  the  location  of  the  places 
studied  in  this  guide. 

2.  Explain  how  the  word  "Billingsgate"  has 
come  to  mean  "foul  language".  Why  is 
the  word  not  capitalized  when  used  in  this 
second  sense? 

4.  Report  on  the  operation  of  docks  in  general, 
sketching  one  of  the  London  Docks  to  illus- 
trate your  report. 

5.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  using  encyclopedias  or  history 
references  for  source  material. 

6.  Explain  why  the  curse  "A  plague  on  you!" 
was  considered  very  strong  language  in 
London  about  the  year  1666. 

7.  Give  an  example  from  the  material  in  this 
topic  of  a  word  which  through  use  became 
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changed    from    an    awkward   form    to    an 
easily-pronounced  form. 

8.  Gather  pictures  of  the  famous  places  of 
London  and  paste  them  in  a  section  of  your 
notebook. 

9.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  various  geo- 
graphical and  economic  factors  that  have 
made  London  into  the  huge  city  that  it  is 
today. 

10.  Tokyo,  London,  and  New  York  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  world's  largest  city. 
Investigate  these  claims. 

11.  Draw  a  time  line  starting  at  25  A.D.,  al- 
lowing Y2"  Per  century,  and  mark  on  it 
five  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the 
city  of  London.  Mark  on  this  time  line  also 
the  date  of  Alberta's  entry  into  Confedera- 
tion. 

Discuss 

1.  What  makes  a  small  town  into  a  great  trad- 
ing center  like  London? 

2.  What  value  is  there  to  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  spent 
annually  on  the  upkeep  of  the  Royal  resi- 
dences such  as  Buckingham  Palace? 

3.  Is  there  any  value  in  some  of  the  traditions 
of  London,  such  as  the  one  that  the  swans 
on  the  River  Thames  are  owned  jointly  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Vintner's  Company? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  the  people  of  London,  in 
the  years  following  the  Great  Fire,  refused 
to  adopt  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  proposal 
for  a  completely  new  and  symmetrical  street 
plan? 

5.  What  is  the  connotation  of  the  following 
place  names  in  London :  The  Tower,  The 
Mint,  No.  10  Downing  Street,  Buckingham 
Palace? 


TOPIC   THREE 

GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    SELF-GOVERNING 

COUNTRIES  AND   LARGER  COLONIES 

(40  periods) 

Geography  is  a  most  fascinating  and  useful 
study,  for  as  we  learn  about  the  physical  features 
of  our  earth,  the  reasons  for  many  events  in  the 
past  and  conditions  in  the  present  become  clear. 
Geography  casts  light  on  such  things  as  the 
success  or  failure  of  wars  of  conquest;  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  civilization  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  the  reasons  for  areas  such 
as  the  Mediterranean  being  perpetual  "hot-spots" 
in  international  affairs;  the  reason  for  the  vast 
difference  in  the  standard  of  living  of  different 
areas.  From  geography,  too,  we  can  learn  why 
some  areas  of  the  world  are  densely  populated, 
others  not;  why  certain  industries  develop  in 
certain  regions ;  and  why  weather  and  climate  are 
what  they  are. 


In  our  study  of  the  Geography  of  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  we  shall  cover  three  types  of 
geography:  physical  geography  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  actual  appearance  and  nature 
of  the  earth,  water,  climate  and  vegetation  of 
the  countries;  economic  geography,  which  delves  ^ 
into  the  occupations  of  mankind  which  result  ^ 
from  the  facts  of  physical  geography ;  and  human 
geography,  very  closely  allied  to  sociology,  which 
studies  the  effects  of  geography  on  the  lives  of 
human  beings.  Therefore,  as  we  launch  into  the 
third  topic  of  our  unit,  we  should  have  as  our 
objective  the  acquiring  of  geographical  under- 
standings in  the  three  areas  mentioned  above. 
These  three  areas  can  be  broken  down  into  smal- 
ler divisions  as  follows: 

1.  Location  of  each  country  according  to  its 
latitude  and  longitude  and  its  relationship  to 
other  adjacent  land  and  sea  masses  and  countries. 

2.  Physical  Features  and  Drainage  of  each 
country.  This  will  be  a  study  of  the  actual  face 
of  the  earth  for  each  particular  region,  paying 
attention  to  the  average  elevation  above  sea  level, 
the  presence  and  height  of  hills  or  mountain 
ranges,  the  general  vegetation,  and  the  number 
of  lakes  and  rivers  found. 

3.  Climate  of  each  country.  This  is  easily  un- 
derstood once  we  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
factors  1  and  2  above,  and  know  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  production  of  weather.  Most  countries 
possess  more  than  one  type  of  climate,  due  to 
the  presence  of  mountain  barriers  or  land  masses 
which  cause  changes  in  winds,  which  nre  the  £ 
messengers  of  weather.  After  studying  the  cli-  ™ 
mate  of  Commonwealth  countries,  we  should  be 

able  to  determine  the  climate  for  almost  any 
region  in  the  world  once  we  have  mastered  its 
location  and  physical  features. 

4.  Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  1,  2  and  3 
follows  a  study  of  Chief  Industries  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  utterly  dependent  on  these  three 
factors.  To  take  some  ridiculous  examples  to 
make  our  point  clear,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
raise  cattle  in  the  heart  of  the  central  Australian 
Desert,  or  to  grow  bananas  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. These  examples  merely  serve  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  the  industries  of  a  country  are  de- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  upon  what  it  can  grow, 
what  can  be  mined,  and  how  easily  these  pro- 
ducts can  be  transported  to  markets. 

5.  The  People  of  any  country  are  dependent 
upon  the  facts  of  geography  for  their  existence. 
In  countries  such  as  India,  where  the  average 
temperature  requires  little  clothing,  and  rain  is 
the  greatest  weather  hazard,  large  numbers  of 
people  can  live  in  a  small  area  with  little  or  no 
shelter,  and  exist,  although  on  a  very  low  stand- 
ard of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  in  areas  such 
as  Alberta  where  the  rigors  of  winter  demand 
heavy  clothing  and  good  shelter,  people  are  for- 

ced  to  work  harder  in  order  to  stay  alive,  and       i 
fewer  are  able  to  live  in  the  same  area.  Of  course, 
geographical    factors    are    sometimes    offset    bj 
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oolitical  factors  such  as  the  White  Australia 
policy,  which  prevents  immigration  into  a  land 
which  is  geographically  capable  of  supporting 
a  very  dense  population  in  some  areas,  but  ib 
at  present  quite  lightly  populated.  The  density 
oi  population,  the  standard  of  living,  the  races 
and  religions  of  the  various  areas  of  the  country 
will  be  studied  in  this  portion  of  Unit  One, 

6.  The  capitals,  chief  ports  and  major  cities 
of  each  of  the  self-governing  countries  and  the 
larger  colonies  will  be  observed  and  learned,  for 
they  are  the  news-makers  of  the  world,  by  and 
large,  and  a  familiarity  with  them  in  their  proper 
location  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  our  world 
today.  These  important  places  will  almost  always 
center  around  some  economic  factor  such  as 
industry,  agriculture,  transportation  or  trade, 
and  should  be  learned  as  part  of  the  study  of 
part  4'  above — the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
tries. There  is  little  use  in  memorizing  lists  of 
capitals  unless  those  names  can  bring  to  mind 
some  associated  undersandings  in  the  other  fields 
of  study.  For  example,  after  we  have  learned 
that  London  is  the  oldest  city  in  Britain,  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  trade  of  England  passes 
through  it,  that  it  is  the  financial  center  of  the 
sterling  money  countries  of  the  world,  and  many 
other  facts  about  it,  we  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  it  as  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land. Occasionally  capitals  are  chosen  for  other 
reasons  than  geographical  ones,  e.g.  Canberra, 
Australia;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  easy  to  discover 
some  outstanding  feature  of  the  city  which  will 
fix  it  in  our  minds  as  the  capital  of  the  country. 


Comprehension   Test 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
we  are  to  study  geography  by  filling  in  the  cor- 
rect words  in  the  blanks  below : 

1.  In  our  study  of  geography  we  will  learn 

about  the  and  

aspects  of  each  of  the  countries. 

2.  The  location  of  a  country  is  stated  by  re- 
ferring to  its  (i) ,  (ii) , 

and  its  relation  to  (iii) 

3.  The  physical  features  of  a  country  include 

(i) (ii)  , 

and  (iii) 

4.  In  studying  the  drainage  of  a  country  we 

will  concentrate  on  the  (i) 

and  the    (ii) 

5.  Two  of  the  major  factors  which  cause  dif- 
ferent types  of  climate  are  (i) , 

(ii) 

6.  The  vehicle  that  brings  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther is 

7.  The  industries  of  a  country  are  dependent 
on  (i) ,  (ii) 

and  how  these  can  be 


8.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  population 
in  tropical  countries  is  that 
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$-  passed  by  Governments  can 

offset  the  tendency  for  the  population  of 
a  country  to  increase. 

10.  The  chief  cities  of  the  world  usually  grow 

to  be  great  because  they  possess 

advantages. 

With  this  introduction  to  the  geographical 
study  of  the  self-governing  areas  and  larger  colo- 
nies of  the  Commonwealth,  we  will  not  look  to 
this  study  guide  for  further  geographical  ma- 
terial, which  is  excellently  given  in  the  author- 
ized references  for  this  course.  Below  are  listed 
readings  where  the  geography  of  the  countries 
to  be  studied  can  be  found,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  pupils  and  teachers  use  the  primary  refer- 
ences as  the  source  material  for  this  topic  in  Unit 
One. 

Read 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 
67-219. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  190-241. 

NOTE :  Since  Canada  was  the  chief  theme  of 
the  Grade  VII  Social  Studies-Language 
course,  it  should  be  briefly  treated 
here  as  a  review  rather  than  as  a  de- 
tailed study. 

United  Kingdom  and  Eire 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 

352-380. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  390-436. 

South  Africa 

World  Geography   for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 

582-595. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  669-678. 

Australia 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 

597-619. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  619-646. 

New  Zealand 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 
620-625. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  646-652. 

India  and  Pakistan 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 
515-534. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  530-565. 

Ceylon 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 
536-538. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  569-575. 
Kenya 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 

566-568. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  pp.  695-697. 


Nigeria 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  p.  577. 
The  World,  A  General  Geography,  p.  684. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools    pp. 

593-594. 

The  World,  A  General  Geography,  p.  678. 

Constant  reference  to  the  appropriate  maps  in 
an  Atlas  such  as  Canadian  School  Atlas  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  fully  understand  the  geography 
of  these  countries.  The  sections  of  the  social 
studies  Supplement  of  the  Canadian  School  Atlas 
on  pp.  4',  5,  7,  15,  16  and  pp.  4-9  of  main  section 
are  very  valuable  in  helping  us  to  grasp  the  basic 
facts  about  physical  geography  of  the  world  as 
a  whole.  For  our  study  of  human  geography, 
the  world  population  maps  on  pp.  22  and  23 
of  the  supplement  are  valuable. 

Do 

Some  time  can  very  profitably  be  spent  on 
general  geographical  knowledge  before  starting 
into  the  detailed  geography  of  certain  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  basic  geographical 
material  is  found  in  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Denton  and  Lord,  and  in  even  greater  detail  in 
Stamp  and  Kimble,  and  it  is  suggested  that  four 
committees  might  well  take  on  the  assignment 
of  presenting  a  report  to  the  class,  complete  with 
diagrams  on  the  board  when  necessary,  covering 
the  basic  understandings  of  general  geography. 
N.B.  The  reports  should  be  comprehensive,  con- 
taining an  outline  of  the  main  and  secondary 
ideas  in  the  topic,  a  development  in  paragraph 
form  of  the  outline,  maps  and  diagrams  that  are 
essential.  This  topic  in  particular  cannot  be 
successfully  understood  without  maps  and  dia- 
grams. Committees  giving  reports  should  be  pre- 
pared to  reproduce  on  the  board  the  maps  and 
diagrams  that  appear  in  their  report,  so  that 
the  class  can  understand  the  topic.  As  a  start- 
ing point  for  preparation  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee can  discuss  the  following  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  final  report. 

1.  COMMITTEE    ONE:    THE    EARTH    AS    A 
PLANET  (Chapter  1,  Denton  and  Lord) 

(a)  How  do  we  know  the  earth  is  round? 

(b)  How  did  men  decide  that  one  degree  of 
latitude  should  equal  69  miles? 

(c)  Why  are  not  degrees  of  longitude  the 
same  at  all  places  on  the  earth? 

(d)  What  are  the  two  causes  for  the  change 
of  seasons? 

2.  COMMITTEE  TWO:  CLIMATE    (Chapter  2, 
Denton  and  Lord) 

(a)  What  causes  a  barometer  to  hold  up  a 
column  of  mercury? 

(b)  What  three  facts  about  the  nature  of  air 
are  important  in  our  study  of  geography? 

(c)  Why  does  Alberta  have  extremes  of  cli- 
mate, while  coastal  British  Columbia  does 
not? 


(d)  Why  do  the  monsoons  reverse  their  di- 
rection in  India  as  the  season  changes? 

3.  COMMITTEE  THREE :  LAND  AND  WATER 
(Chapter  3,  Denton  and  Lord) 

(a)  State  the  proportions  of  land  and  water 

on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  distri-    £ 
bution  of  land  masses.  ™ 

(b)  Explain  seven  ways  by  which  changes 
may  occur  in  the  form  of  land. 

(c)  What  feature  of  the  ocean  modifies  the 
climate  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles? 

(d)  Why  are  the  most  densely  populated  areas 
of  the  world  found  in  river  valleys? 

4.  COMMITTEE  FOUR:  SOME  PRINCIPLES 
OF  HUMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOGRA- 
PHY (Chapter  4,  Denton  and  Lord) 

(a)  Give  four  examples  of  the  way  of  life  in: 
(a)  A  country  with  a  high  standard  of 
living,  (b)  A  country  with  a  low  standard 
of  living. 

(b)  Why  do  not  the  people  of  hot  countries 
cut  down  the  jungle  and  cultivate  the 
land? 

(c)  Why  is  raw  cotton  shipped  from  India 
to  England,  then  manufactured  into  cloth, 
which  is  shipped  back  to  India? 

In  addition  to  the  above  committee  problems, 
the  following  activities  are  suggested  as  suitable 
for  committee  and  individual  work. 

5.  Explain  why  the  sailors  dubbed  the  prevailing 
winds   in   the   temperate   zones    the    "Trade" 

winds.  A 

6.  List  the  following  words  in  your  notebook, 
then  look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  languages 
from  which  they  have  been  borrowed  and  write 
the  name  of  the  language  opposite  each  word, 
monsoon  Capricorn  doldrum 

foehn  tide  Cancer 

chinook  cyclone  artesian 

geyser 

8.  Explain  the  meanings  of  the  following  words 
or  phrases  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Commonwealth  geography,  making  sure  that 
your  explanation  is  given  in  the  proper  kind 
of  word. 


delta 

arid 

continental  shelf 

artesian 

erosion 

Karroo 

precipitate 


density  of  population 

watershed 

plateau 

tributary 

sub-continent 

Trade  Wind  Belt 

river  basin 


standard  of  living       conservation 

9.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  indicate  on 
the  Commonwealth  countries  by  means  of  dots 
the  density  of  population. 

Guide:  f 

Dent's   Canadiayi  School   Atlas   pp.    22-23    of 
supplement. 
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10.  On  outline  maps  of  the  areas  indicated  below 
indicate  the  various  amounts  of  annual  rain- 
fall in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  by  the 

use  of  different  colors  or  shadings. 

India  Canada  United    Kingdom 

Africa  Australia   and   New  Zealand 

Ghana  Malaya  Pakistan 

11.  Conduct  a  class  quiz.  Divide  the  class  into 
several  equal  teams  of  four  or  five  members 
each.  Send  one  member  of  each  team  to  the 
board  at  a  time,  and  have  each  one  write  the 
answer  to  the  question  and  circle  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Appoint  scorekeepers  to  give  a 
point  to  the  writing  and  circling  the  first 
correct  answer.  In  case  of  a  tie,  award  a  point 
to  both  teams.  Change  the  member  of  the 
team  with  each  change  of  section  in  the  quiz 
below : 


Commonwealth  and  Empire  is  assigned  a  sec- 
tion, and  news  items  that  affect  each  one 
are  entered  as  they  appear  in  the  newspapers. 


Discuss 

Below  are  found  several  topics  which  will  serve 
for  discussion.  An  open  forum  is  a  general  dis- 
cussion led  by  a  member  of  the  class.  A  panel 
discussion  is  one  in  which  several  persons  prepare 
their  viewpoints  on  a  topic  and  present  these 
viewpoints  uninterrupted  by  questions.  Follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  prepared  viewpoints, 
the  discussion  is  open  to  everyone  to  question  or 
state  opinions.  Choose  the  type  of  discussion  you 
wish  for  the  following  topics.  For  an  open  forum, 
some  members  of  the  class  should  do  preparatory 
work  in  order  to  keep  discussion  going. 


1.  What  is  a  good  climate? 


Section  (a)  RIVERS: 

Write  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
try in  which  each  of  the  following  rivers  is 
found : 

Thames  Ganges  Saguenay 

Darling  Orange  Waitaki 

Severn  Volta 

Section   (b)    LEADERS: 

Nehru  Xash  Diefenbaker 

MacMillan        NKrumah  Ayub  Khan 

Menzies  Verwoerd  Rahman 

.Section   (c)    MOUNTAINS: 

Write  down  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
the  following  mountains  appear: 

Kaimanawa  Himalaya  Pennine 

Laurentian    New  England     Drakensberg 

Vindhya         Range  Antrim 

Section  (d)   WINDS: 

Write  down  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
country  in  which  the  following  winds  blow: 
Chinook  Monsoon 

South  East  Trades    North  Westerlies 

12.  Begin  a  "Commonwealth  Calendar",  a  class 
book  for  which  various  committees  or  indi- 
viduals are  responsible.    Each  member  of  the 


2.  What  are  the  various  ways  in  which  rain  is 
caused? 


Was  the  government  of  Alberta  wise,  in  the 
late  1930's,  to  pay  the  cost  for  farmers  to 
move  out  of  east  central  Alberta? 


4.  Why  do  we  in  Alberta  enjoy  a  generally  high 
standard  of  living  while  millions  in  India  and 
Pakistan  have  an  extremely  low  standard? 


5.  How  does  the  Colombo  Plan  hope  to  make  a 
permanent  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  India  and  Pakistan? 


Review  of  Unit  One  (4  periods) 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  first  unit  of 
our  study  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  time  to  look 
back  over  the  ground  we  have  covered  and  try 
to  obtain  a  well-rounded  picture  in  our  minds 
of  the  areas  examined. 

We  observed  that  the  people  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  live  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
under  every  conceivable  climatic  condition.  The 
products  of  the  Commonwealth  include  almost 
every  food  and  industrial  material  known  to 
mankind.  Some  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
arid,  others  drenched  with  rain  the  year  round. 
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Some  areas  possess  mountains  of  great  height, 
others  are  marked  only  by  low  hills.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry  in  some  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, mining,  manufacturing  and  trade  in 
others.  The  British  Isles  sent  out  traders  and 
adventurers  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  men  who 
were  the  builders  of  the  Empire.  From  the  ter- 
ritories that  they  settled  have  come  the  self- 
governing  countries,  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies that  today  make  up  the  vast  group  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

With  this  general  review  in  our  minds,  and 
our  reference  books  at  our  elbow,  let  us  try  to 
answer  the  following  review  questions: 

1.  Make  a  statement  of  one  sentence  about  the 
effect  of  the  following  geographical  factors 
upon  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth : 

(a)  The  extremes  of  temperature  of  con- 
tinental Canada. 

(b)  The  alternate  rain  and  dry  weather 
brought  to  India  and  Pakistan  by  the 
monsoons. 

(c)  The  unindented  coastline  of  South  Af- 
rica. 

(d)  The  coal,  iron  and  limestone  of  Eng- 
land. 

(e)  The  central  situation  of  the  City  of 
London  with  regard  to  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 

(f)  The  unhealthy  climate  of  tropical  Af- 
rica. 

(g)  The  oil  in  Alberta. 

Try  to  compose  one  sentence  which  will  sum  up 
the  thoughts  contained  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions  about  the  relationship  between  geo- 
graphy and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

2.  Make  eight  columns  in  your  notebook,  and 
head  them  as  follows: 


List  the  important  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  we  have  studied,  and  fill  in 
the  above  eight  columns  with  as  many  de- 
tails as  you  can  about  each  country.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  summary  of  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth,  try  to  compose  a 
sentence  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

3.  Below  are  listed  factors  which  affect  indus- 
trial development  and  manufacturing.  Write 
them  down  in  your  notebook,  one  to  a  line, 
and  to  the  right  of  each  one  state  what 
industry  in  England  has  benefitted  from 
that  factor. 

(a)  Damp  climate. 

(b)  Warm  water  ports  open  all  year  round. 

(c)  Generally  moderate  winds. 

(d)  Presence  of  coal  and  iron  close  together. 

(e)  China  clay. 

(f)  Vegetation  suitable  for  sheep. 

(g)  A  central  location  for  world  trade, 
(h)  Deeply  indented  coastline. 

Compose  one  sentence  which  expresses  the 
position  of  manufacturing  in  England  with 
respect  to  other  countries  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

4.  (a)  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  the 
natural  advantages  that  have  made  Lon- 
don one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world, 
(b)  Can  you  use  the  following  words  in 
a  sentence?  They  are  key  words  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  unit.  Try  to  make  sen- 
tences with  them  now,  but  if  you  find 
you  are  spending  too  much  time  on  them, 
put  them  aside  for  the  present  and  return 
to  them  later  in  the  year  when  they  are 
more  familiar  to  you : 


1. 

Commonwealth 

14. 

monsoon 

2. 

Empire 

15. 

cyclone 

3. 

responsible 

16. 

trade  winds 

government 

17. 

plateau 

4. 

Crown  Colony 

18. 

river  basin 

5. 

Protectorate 

19. 

mountain   bar- 

6. 

Trusteeship 

rier 

7. 

Condominium 

20. 

tides 

8. 

Dependencies 

21. 

standard  of  liv 

9. 

Foreign  policy 

ing 

10. 

republic 

22. 

latitude 

11. 

oath  of  allegiance 

23. 

longitude 

12. 

climate 

24. 

continent 

13. 

weather 

Country 


Minerals 
Present 


Crops 
Grown 


Kinds    of 
Lumber 


Fish 
Caught 


fuels 
Found 


Animals 
Found 


Water  Power 
Available 
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5.  Using  your  atlas  or  globe,  find  and  list  the 
following  information  opposite  the  name 
of  these  countries:  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  India,  Pakistan,  South  Afri- 
ca, New  Zealand: 

(a)  Longitude  of  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities. 

(b)  Names  of  seas  or  oceans  that  touch  its 
coasts. 

(c)  Names  of  major  mountain  chains  or 
elevations. 

6.  Using  the  world  map  on  pages  4  and  5 
of  Dent's  Canadian  School  Atlas  trace  the 
outlines  of  the  eight  self-governing  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth.  Explain  in  a 
paragraph  below  the  maps  why  the  size  of 
the  countries  would  be  wrong  if  we  used  the 
Mercator  Projection  map  on  pages  2  and  3. 

(a)  In  rectangles  71/2,'x91/2"  draw  outline 
maps  of  the  following  countries,  stating 
plainly  on  the  map  the  scale  that  you  are 
using:  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Afri- 
ca, India  and  Pakistan. 

Guide : 

Similar  maps  in  Dent's  Canadian  School 
Atlas. 

(b)  In  rectangles  914"  xl5V&"  draw  maps 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  stating 
plainly  on  the  map  the  scale  that  you  are 
using. 

Guide : 

Similar  maps  in  Dent's  Canadian  School 
Atlas. 

(c)  Explain  in  one  paragraph  why  map 
makers  use  different  scales  for  maps  of  di- 
ferent  countries. 

7.  Check  your  Commonwealth  Calendar  or 
Commonwealth  Bulletin  Board  and  list  the 
number  of  newspaper  or  magazine  clippings 
from  each  country  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Cross-check  with  "World  Affairs"  Common- 
wealth section  for  the  current  year  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  missed  no  items  of  im- 
portance in  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  Debate  the  question: 

"Resolved  that  any  person,  regardless  of 
color,  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Australia 
and  become  a  citizen  of  that  country." 

9.  Set  an  examination  paper  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Include  questions  on  the 
following  Commonwealth  topics: 

(i)   The  independence  of  Burma. 

(ii)   South  African  racial  problems. 
(iii)  The  United  States  break  from  the  Em- 
pire in  1776. 
(iv)   Bilingualism   in   Canada. 

(v)   Gold 
(vi)  Steel 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain : 

(a)  Summary  of  reading. 

(b)  Summaries  of  Committee  reports. 

(c)  Notes  on  lessons  taught  by  the  teacher 
and  on  class  discussions. 

(d)  Maps  and  charts  constructed  during  this 
Unit. 

(e)  Current  events  details  and  Commonwealth 
clippings. 

(f)  Vocabulary  work  as  noted  from  under- 
lined words. 


In  bringing  the  work  of  this  unit  to  a  close,  we 
should  refresh  our  memories  with  its  title — The 
Geography  of  the  Commonwealth.  Although  this 
is  a  vast  subject,  we  should  not  have  spent  more 
than  ten  weeks  on  the  Unit  as  succeeding  units  en- 
large on  the  Commonwealth  from  the  standpoints 
of  trade  and  history,  culture  and  institutions,  and 
development  of  democratic  government.  From 
this  particular  unit  we  should  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  of  general  geography 
and  of  the  general  geography  of  particular  coun- 
tries within  the  Commonwealth. 


P  re-Test  Review 

Turn  to  your  answers  to  the  two  Comprehen- 
sion Tests  for  the  Topic.  Read  them  over  and 
make  any  changes  that  you  now  think  are  neces- 
sary. Compare  them  with  the  correct  answers 
below. 

Page  12: 
Question: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
Answer: 

cbbdbcaabd    a    d    c    b    d    a 

Page  19: 
Question: 

1.  physical,  economic  and  human. 

2.  latitude,  longitude,  other  countries  and 
land  and  sea  masses. 

3.  mountains,  drainage,  vegetation. 

4.  rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  wind,  mountain  ranges. 

6.  wind. 

7.  what  it  can  grow,  what  can  be  mined, 
and  how  these  things  can  be  transported. 

8.  The  warm  climate  requires  little  cloth- 
ing or  shelter. 

9.  laws. 

10.  economic  or  commercial. 
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Audio-Visual   Aids  for   Unit   One 
Films  and   Filmstrips 

Sound  and  silent  films  and  filmstrips  are 
available  free  to  schools,  except  for  the  cost  of 
shipping  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Edmonton.  This  Branch 
issues  two  catalogs  of  materials  available:  A 
Classification  List  and  a  Descriptive  List.  The 
Classified  list  gives  all  titles  according  to  school 
subjects,  plus  the  catalog  number  of  the  film. 
The  Descriptive  List  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
contents  of  the  film  or  filmstrip.  When  using  the 
catalog,  look  first  in  the  Classified  List,  then 
to  the  Descriptive  List  to  see  if  the  material 
sounds  useful  and  applicable  to  the  grade. 

The  Classification  List  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions: "Sound  and  Silent  16mm  films,"  "Films 
and  Filmstrips  and  2"  x  2"  slides."  Be  sure  to 
look  in  both  lists  for  audio-visual  aids.  Below 
is  a  partial  list  of  titles  which  will  be  found  use- 
ful for  this  Unit  of  Grade  VIII. 

16mm.  Films 

(a)  The  Geography  of  the  Commonwealth 

Advance  Australia,  T-1258 

Asphalt  Lake  (Trinidad),  T-319 

Australia,  T-577 

The  British  Colonies,  T-1362 

British  Isles,  T-556 

Colonies  and  Britain,  T-875 

Commonwealth  of  Nations,  T-835 

Hindu  Family,  T-829 

Industry  in  Pakistan,  T-1351 

Introducing  New  Zealand,  T-1310 

Introducing  the  United  Kingdom,  T-1246 

Ireland,  T-423 

Jamaican  Harvest,  T-lll 

Journey  from  Etsa  (Ghana),  T-1312 

The  Malay  Peninsula,  T-663 

Meet  New  Zealand:  The  Land  and  the  People, 

T-1206 
Pakistan,  T-1057 

Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  India,  T-846 
People  of  the  River  (Burma),  T-1310 
Riches  of  the  Veldt  (South  Africa),  T-767 
Symbol  of  Security  (Gibraltar),  Tk-964 
Tea  Growing  in  Assam,  T-792 
Two  Leaves  and  a  Bud,  Tk-1213 
Union  of  South  Africa,  T-1229 
West     Indies,  T-82 
Your  Cup  of  Tea  (Ceylon  and  Malaya,  Tk-761 

35mm.  Filmstrips 
(b) 

Aid  to  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan),  P-2011 

Australia,  Pk-3245 

Australia— City  Life,  Pk-3250 

Australia — Ranching,  Pk-3251 

Australia — Farming  and  Mining,  P-3252 


Australia — Country  with  a  Future,  P-1279 

Bombay,  Gateway' to  India,  Pk-3285 

The  British  West  Indies,  P-3044 

Ceylon,  P-793 

Cities  of  Britain,  P-3180 

City  of  London,  P-3082 

The  Commonwealth  in  London,  P-3179 

Crown  and  Commonwealth,  P-287 

Cyprus,  P-556 

Edinburgh,  Festival  City,  P-1787 

England,  P-1579 

The  Geography  of  Australia,  P-1956 

Gold  Coast  Becomes  Ghana,  P-3003 

The  Gold  Trail  of  '98,  P-1248 

Historic  London,  Pk-1589 

Hong  Kong,  P-1441 

India,  P-1945 

London,  P-744 

New  Zealand,  P-1862 

New  Zealand:  Country  and  People,  P-1858 

Northern  Ireland,  P-863 

Pakistan,  P-1586 

Pakistan,  East  and  West,  Pk-3287 

Pakistan  Looks  to  the  Future,  P-2012 

People  of  Singapore,  P-1851 

South  Africa  and  Its  Problems,  P-1670 

The  Union  of  South  Africa:  The  Other  U.S.A. 

Pk-2992 
Village  in  India,  Pk-3286 
West  Indies,  P-1527 
Westminster  Abbey,  P-1547 

Periodicals 

The  United  Kingdom  Information  Office,  301 
Imperial  Bank  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  issues 
much  valuable  material  on  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  this  is  free,  but  most  of  it  carries  a  very 
nominal  price.  Teachers  may  obtain  a  free  catalog 
of  U.K.I.O.  materials  by  writing  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. The  U.K.I.O.  also  publishes  a  very  in- 
formative leaflet  once  a  month,  entitled  "This 
is  Britain,"  containing  items  of  interest  about 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth  rela- 
tions generally.  Teachers  may  obtain  a  free  sub- 
scription to  the  leaflet  by  writing  the  U.K.I.O 

"Commonwealth  Today"  is  another  periodical 
issued  by  the  U.K.I.O.  It  is  a  magazine  devoted 
entirely  to  Commonwealth  affairs,  profusely  il- 
lustrated. Teachers  and  pupils  alike  will  find  it 
extremely  useful  for  scrapbook  material  and  other 
uses.  A  class  might  want  to  pool  its  resources 
and  buy  a  subscription  at  $1.80  per  year. 

The  "Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature" 
is  an  invaluable  Social  Studies  tool  which  is 
unfortunately  available  only  in  city  libraries,  as 
a  rule.  It  is  issued  regularly,  and  keeps  readers 
up-to-date  on  the  titles  of  all  articles  on  all  sub- 
jects that  have  been  published  on  this  continent 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  For  teachers  who  have 
access  to  this  periodical,  it  is  recommended  as 
an  excellent  device  to  interest  and  challenge  the 
superior  student  who  wants  to  delve  deeply  into 
any  subject. 
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UNIT  TWO 

THE    PROBLEMS    AND    ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF    COMMONWEALTH    TRADE 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

Trade  built  the  British  Empire,  and  upon  trade 
will  its  future  destiny  depend.  This  unit  centers 
on  trade  within  the  Commonwealth,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  Canada.  International  trade 
is  a  very  complex  subject  that  has  puzzled  the 
minds  of  great  men.  We  shall  merely  try  to  learn 
something  about  the  broad  features  of  the  study. 
If  we  can  understand  something  of  the  terms  "tar- 
iff," "free  trade,"  and  "protection,"  now,  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  study  the  subject 
in  more  detail  later.  In  the  meantime,  much  of 
the  news  that  we  read  from  day  to  day  will 
be  better  understood  because  we  know  the  mean- 
ings of  the  basic  words  about  trade. 

Topic  One 

This  topic  deals  with  Intra-Commonwealth 
trade  from  a  geographical  standpoint — a  study 
of  the  areas  that  produce  surpluses  of  some  goods, 
and  a  .study  of  the  areas  that  have  scarcities  of 
certain  goods.  We  will  also  note  the  main  manu- 
facturing areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Topic  Two 

In  this  topic  we  look  at  some  of  the  historical 
background  to  trade,  not  only  in  the  Common- 
wealth, but  throughout  the  world.  Starting  with 
primitive  trade,  we  touch  the  highlights  of  the 
development  of  trade  up  to  its  present  involved 
organization. 

Topic  Three 

In  this  topic  we  will  consider  the  historical 
advantages  of  Commonwealth  trade.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire,  both  Britain  and  the  colonies 
profited  from  trade,  but  in  different  ways.  By 
the  time  we  have  finished  this  topic,  we  should 
understand  that  the  raw  materials  of  the  colonies 
were  a  boon  to  England,  while  the  manufactured 
articles  which  she  in  turn  sold  to  the  colonies 
enabled  them  to  expand  and  raise  their  standard 
of  living. 

Topic   Four 

This  part  of  the  unit  brings  us  to  the  present 
day  as  we  consider  the  advantages  of  Common- 
wealth trade  today.  There  are  many  advantages, 
but  there  are  also  some  disadvantages.  However, 
most  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  feel  that 
the  encouragement  of  intra-Commonwealth  trade 
is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all. 

Overview  Exercises 

Here  are  some  general  activities  for  the  whole 
class  that  will  help  it  to  grasp  the  basic  principles 
of  Commonwealth  Trade. 


1.  Make  a  "Products  of  the  Commonwealth" 
map   from   an   outline   map   of   the   world. 
Beside  each  country  make  a  number  of  rect- 
angles to  represent  classes  of  products. 
Color  them  according  to  this  plan: 

Red — agricultural  products. 
Blue — mineral  products. 
Yellow — forest  products. 
Green — fisheries  products 

2.  If  the  English  pound  sterling  is  worth  $2.85 
(as  it  was  in  1959)  change  an  invoice  from 
an  English  firm  from  £20.8s  to  Canadian 
dollars. 

3.  Suppose  the  pound  sterling  was  worth 
$5.00  (as  it  was  in  1937),  convert  the  in- 
voice in  Question  2  into  Canadian  dollars. 

4.  Try  to  think  of  a  reason  why  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  in  Canada  has  fallen 
from  $5.00  to  $2.85  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

5.  Trace  on  a  map  of  the  world  with  various 
colored  crayons  or  ink  the  routes  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  explorers,  both  English 
and  other  nationalities.  On  each  route  mark 
one  new  product  that  the  explorer  might 
have  found. 

6.  Write  a  five-minute  script  entitled,  "Plan- 
ning the  'Boston  Tea  Party.'  " 

7.  List  three  Commonwealth  countries  where 
gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  century. 

8.  How  can  South  Africa  afford  to  buy  more 
from  the  United  Kingdom  than  it  sells  to 
her? 


TOPIC  ONE 
INTRA-COMMONWEALTH  TRADE 

This  part  of  Unit  Two  is  a  problem  in  economic 
geography  which  studies  the  products  and  trade 
of  countries.  We  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  actual  products  of  the  Commonwealth  be- 
fore we  start  talking  about  trade.  After  we  can 
see  what  each  member  can  produce,  and  what 
each  member  needs  badly,  then  the  pattern  of 
trade  among  us  becomes  clear.  For  example,  if 
we  want  to  make  aluminum  saucepans  for  our 
kitchens,  we  will  find  it  natural  to  trade  with 
British  Guiana,  which  has  bauxite,  the  ore  from 
which  aluminum  is  made.  If  we  want  rubber  tires 
for  our  cars,  we  will  look  toward  trade  with 
British  Malaya,  which  has  huge  rubber  planta- 
tions. They  in  turn  will  probably  want  some  of 
our  manufactured  products. 

Topic  One  will  be  divided  into  sub-topics:  (a) 
Areas  producing  surpluses,  and  (b)  Areas  hav- 
ing a  scarcity  of  certain  products.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  listed  the  names  of  the  major 
products  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Empire.  This  is  not  a  full  list,  nor 
is  it  meant  to  be  memorized.  It  should  be  used 
as   source  material   for  further   discussion    and 
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activity.  Much  additional  information  on  all 
areas  will  be  found  in  your  primary  and  second- 
ary references: 

The  Commomvealth  of  Nations. 

A  World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools. 

The   World,   A   General   Geography. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Dent's  Canadian  School  Atlas. 

(a)  Areas  producing  raw  materials 
(1)  Agriculture 

(i)  Tropical:  JAMAICA:  Bananas,  Sea 
Island  Cotton,  Cocoanuts, 
Coffee,  Sugar. 

TRINIDAD:  Cocoa,  Sugar. 

BRITISH  GUIANA:  Rice, 
Timber,  Sugar. 

GAMBIA :  G  r  o  u  n  dnuts, 
Palm  Kernels. 

SIERRA  LEONE:  Palm 
Kernels,   Ginger. 

GHANA:  Cocoa,  Hardwoods. 

NIGERIA :  Cocoa,  Palm 
Oil  and  Kernels,  Ground- 
nuts, Cotton,  Rubber, 
Hardwoods. 

SOUTH  AFRICA :  Sugar. 

NYASALAND:   Tea,   Cot- 
ton, Tung  Oil. 
MAURITIUS:  Sugar. 

KENYA,  UGANDA,  TAN 
GANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR: 
Coffee,  Cotton,  Tea,  Cloves. 
Pyrethrum,  Copra  and  Co 
coanut  Oil. 

CEYLON:  Rubber,  Copra 
and  Cocoanut  Oil,  Rice,  Co- 
coa. 

INDIA:  Rice,  Jute  Goods, 
Sugar,  Cotton,  Groundnuts. 
PAKISTAN:  Jute,  Sugar. 

MALAYA:  Rubber,  Copra 
and  Cocoanut  Oil,  Palm  Oil, 
Rice,  Timber,  Pineapples. 

NORTH  BORNEO,  BRU- 
NEI, SARAWAK :  Rubber, 
Copra,   Timber,   Rice. 

BRITISH  SOLOMON  IS- 
LANDS :  Copra,  Timber. 

FIJI  ISLANDS:  Copra, 
Bananas,    Sugar. 

(ii)    Semi-Tropical : 

JAMAICA:  Citrus. 
TRINIDAD:  Citrus. 
NIGERIA:     Hides     and 
Skins,  Cotton. 
NYASALAND:  Cotton. 


KENYA,  UGANDA.  TAN 
GANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR: 
Cotton. 

CYPRUS:  Citrus. 

PAKISTAN:  Cotton. 


(iii)   Temperate: 


CANADA :  Dairy  Produce, 
Wheat,  Wool. 
FALKLAND    ISLANDS: 
Wool,  Hides,  Skins. 
FALKLAND     ISLAND 
DEPENDENCIES:  Whale 
products,  Seal  Oil. 
NORTHERN  RHODESIA : 
Tobacco 

SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA: 
Wool. 

BECHUANALAND :  Cat- 
tle, Dairy  Produce,  Hides 
and  Skins. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRI- 
CA: Wool,  Corn,  Fruit, 
Dairy  Produce,  Hides  and 
Skins. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA: 
Tobacco. 

NYASALAND :  Tobacco. 

SOMALILAND :  Hides  and 
Skins. 

INDIA:  Rice,  Wheat.  Oi^ 
seeds,  Hides  and  Skins. 

PAKISTAN :  Wheat,  Hides 
and  Skins,  Wool,  Livestock. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Wool, 
Meat,  Dairy  Products, 
Wood  and  Paper  Products, 
Hides  and  Skins,  Apples 
and  Pears. 

AUSTRALIA :  Wheat, 
Wool,  Dairy  Produce,  Meat, 
Fruit. 


(2)  Minerals 


CANADA:  Non-Ferrous  metals,  Iron  and 
Steel,  Asbestos,  Gold,  Uranium. 

TRINIDAD :  Petroleum. 

BRITISH  GUIANA :  Bauxite,  Diamonds. 

SIERRA  LEONE :  Diamonds,  Iron  Ore. 

GHANA:    Manganese,  Diamonds.  Bauxite. 

NIGERIA:  Tin. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA:   Copper,  Zinc, 
Lead. 

SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA :  Vanadium.  Non- 
Ferrous  Ores. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA :  Cold,  Iron 
and  Steel,  Copper,  Uranium. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  :  Gold,  Asbestos, 
Chromium. 

KENYA,   UGANDA,   TANGANYIKA, 

ZANZIBAR:  Diamonds 

CEYLON:  Graphite. 

CYPRUS:  Iron  Pyrites,  Copper. 

BAHREIN:  Petroleum. 

ADEN:  Salt. 

INDIA  :  Mica,  Manganese,  Iron. 

PAKISTAN:  Rock  Salt,  Gypsum,  Chrom- 

ite. 

MALAYA:    Iron  Ore,  Tin. 

NORTH  BORNEO:  Petroleum. 

FIJI  ISLANDS:  Gold. 

NEW  ZEALAND :  Gold. 

AUSTRALIA:  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Uranium. 

(3)  Forest  Products 

CANADA:   Pulpwood,  Lumber. 
BRITISH  GUIANA:  Timber. 
GHANA:   Hardwoods. 
NIGERIA:  Hardwoods 
INDIA:  Shellac 
MALAYA:  Timber. 

NORTH  BORNEO,  BRUNEI,  SARA- 
WAK: Timber. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS:  Timber. 
NEW  ZEALAND:  Wood  and  Paper  Pro- 
ducts. 

(4)  Fishing 

CANADA:  East  and  West  Coast  and 
Fresh  Water  Fisheries. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  DEPENDEN- 
CIES: Whale  Products,  Seal  Oil. 

MALAYA:  Fisheries. 

(5)  Manufacturing  Areas 

CANADA:  Textiles,  Chemicals,  Automo- 
biles, Iron  and  Steel,  Asbestos,  Non-Fer- 
rous  metals. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Motor  vehicles,  Air- 
craft, Locomotives,  Ships,  Textiles,  Iron 
and  Steel,  Coal,  Chemicals,  Dyes,  Electri- 
cal Goods,  Books,  Pottery  and  Glass. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:  Textiles, 
Chemicals,  Steel. 

INDIA:  Iron  and  Steel,  Chemicals,  Jute 
Goods.  Cotton  Textiles. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Chemicals,  Fertilizers. 

AUSTRALIA:  Iron  and  Steel,  Electrical 
Apparatus,  Textiles,  Chemicals. 

PAKISTAN:    Jute  Goods. 


Comprehension  Test  for  this  Topic 

1.  In   the  following  questions,   cross   out  the 
items  which  are  NOT  produced  in  the  coun 
try  mentioned. 

CANADA:  Sugar  cane,  coal,  tin,  timber, 
tea,  cotton,  wheat. 

INDIA  and  PAKISTAN:  Rice,  oil,  steel, 
fish,  wool,  lamb. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Cobalt,  gold,  butter, 
wool,  aluminum. 

AUSTRALIA:     Newsprint,     nickel,     gold, 

wheat,  canned  fruit. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  Aluminum,  steel,  ships, 

copra,  oil,  chinaware. 

CEYLON:  Timber,  fish,  tea,  rubber,  rice. 

SOUTH  AFRICA:    Cocoa,   frozen   mutton, 

gold,  wool,  cotton,  wheat. 

2.  After  each  of  the  following  sentences,  write 
the  word  "Feeling"  or  the  word  "Fact"  to 
indicate  the  type  of  language  which  is  used 
in  the  sentence. 

a.  Racial  hatred  is  a  problem  which  is  sap- 
ping at  the  very  life-blood  of  South  Africa. 

b.  Canada  is  the  fourth  largest  trading  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

c.  Fishing,  an  occupation  of  thousands  of 
people  the  world  over,  takes  a  comparatively 
small  place  in  Commonwealth  trade. 

d.  Every  Canadian  should  hold  his  head 
high  as  he  realizes  that  Canada  is  a  strong 
and  loyal  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

e.  Although  in  dire  financial  straits,  Ghana 
will  weather  the  storm,  we  feel  sure. 

Read 

In  order  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  social 
studies  and  language  understandings  of  this  topic 
we  should  read  the  following  in  our  primary  ref- 
erences : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  2-10;  180- 
194;  196-208;  260-265;  279-283;  298-308;  338- 
348;  350-357. 

Denton  and  Lord,  See  index  under  name  of 
country  for  information  on  it. 

Stamp  and  Kimble,  See  index  under  name  of 
country  for  information  on  it. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Do 


1.  Appoint  four  committees  as  follows:  (i) 
Agricultural  Products  (ii)  Minerals  (iii) 
Forest  and  Fishing  Products  (iv)  Manu- 
factured Products.  Have  one  member  oi 
each  committee  represent  either  a  large 
Commonwealth  country  or  a  group  of  smal- 
ler colonies  and  dependencies,  and  have 
him  present  a  report  on  the  products  of  his 
area. 
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2.  Appoint  a  committee  of  two  or  three  mem- 
bers to  draw  a  wall  map  of  the  world.  Print 
the  trading  products  of  each  Common- 
wealth country  or  area  in  a  convenient 
blank  space  near  the  country. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  prepare  eight  cards  3"x5" 
and  print  on  them  the  names  of  the  eight 
self-governing  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. On  twenty  smaller  cards  print  the 
names  of  twenty  items  of  Commonwealth 
trade.  With  product  and  country  cards 
stacked  on  each  desk,  give  the  signal  to 
start  arranging  correct  products  opposite 
the  country  that  produces  them.  The  first 
five  pupils  finished  give  their  results  orally, 
with  the  teacher  checking  their  accuracy. 

4'.  Look  up  the  phrase  "Free  Trade"  in  an 
encyclopedia,  and  write  a  paragraph  about 
an  Englishman  who  favored  it  strongly  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  Compose  a  letter  from  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer in  England  writing  to  his  member  of 
parliament  in  the  mid-1850's,  asking  for 
protection  by  law  against  cheap  imported 
cotton  goods.  Describe  the  law  that  you 
think  should  be  passed,  and  your  reason 
for  wanting  it  on  the  books. 

6.  From  the  latest  Canada  Year  Book  or  Cana- 
da Handbook,  find  the  ten  most  valuable 
items  in  Canada's  export  trade;  the  ten 
most  valuable  items  on  the  import  list. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  why  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies  are  important  trading 
partners. 


Discuss 

1.  Why  are  industrialized  nations  each  other's 
best  customers? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
contributed  towards  Canada's  growth  as 
a  trading  nation? 

3.  Why  does  New  Zealand  carry  on  such  a 
flourishing  export  business  in  mutton  and 
dairy  products  for  England,  when  England 
could  buy  them  much  closer  to  home? 

4.  What  place  has  loyalty  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  amount  of  Commonwealth 
trade  carried  on? 

5.  Why  are  areas  such  as  the  small  Pacific 
Islands  likely  to  remain  producers  of  raw 
materials  only? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain : 

1.  Notes  on  your  reading  on  trade  among  the 
Commonwealth  countries. 


2.  Maps,  charts   and  diagrams  pertaining   to 
this  topic. 

3.  Summaries  of  reports  given. 

4.  Vocabulary    work   on    new     social    studies 
terms  met  in  this  topic.  A 

TOPIC  TWO 
HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
Overview  of  the  Topic 

This  topic  will  carry  us  through  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  trade  by  barter  to  the  days  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  whose  advanced  stages 
we  are  observing  in  our  everyday  life.  We  will 
notice  in  the  topic  that  the  most  astonishing 
expansion  took  place  from  about  1500  on.  In  the 
matter  of  400  years  the  former  primitive  methods 
of  exchange  of  goods  and  services  became  the 
most  complex  and  widespread  activity  of  man- 
kind. 

1.  Primitive  Trade. 

As  every  boy  knows  who  has  traded  a  jack- 
knife  for  fishing  line,  the  easiest  way  to  trade 
is  by  barter — exchanging  the  physical  object  you 
possess  for  the  object  you  want.  No  money  passes 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  type  of  trade 
that  all  primitive  peoples  carried  on  for  hundreds 
of  centuries.  Their  needs  were  slight,  chiefly 
food  and  clothing,  with  the  occasional  display  of 
ornaments  of  some  kind.  There  were  no  sur-  a 
pluses,  for  the  people  lived  a  hand-to-mouth  9 
existence,  seldom  getting  any  food  ahead,  and 
making  only  such  tools  as  they  needed  in  hunt- 
ing, cooking  and  the  making  of  clothes.  Each 
tribe  was  a  unit  to  itself,  with  its  own  dialect  and 
customs,  and  any  strangers  were  regarded  with 
suspicion.  There  was  little  trade  between  tribes, 
for  all  were  engaged  in  the  never-ending  struggle 
to  get  enough  to  eat,  which  left  no  time  for 
producing  goods  of  value  to  anyone  else.  Then, 
too,  the  means  of  communication  were  so  poor 
that  travel  was  almost  impossible.  Even  in 
medieval  times  in  England,  the  roads  were  mere 
trails,  with  no  bridges  over  streams,  and  im- 
passable mud-holes  among  the  dark  forests  where 
sun  and  wind  never  had  a  chance  to  dry  the  road. 
However,  such  things  as  iron  for  tools  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  desirable,  and  gradually 
the  desire  of  the  tribes  for  such  luxuries  as  iron 
and  salt  began  to  expand  the  barter  system,  and 
to  start  people  travelling  in  search  of  these  im- 
proved tools  for  living. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Then  to  Europe  came  a  force  which  swept 
away  in  a  few  short  generations  the  ignorance 
and  isolationism  of  Western  Europe.  This  force 
was  the  Crusades.  Starting  in  1096,  several  suc- 
cessive Crusades  were  organized  to  free  the  Holy  g 
Land  from  the  Turks.  Thousands  of  men  from  \. 
all  parts  of  Europe  travelled  to  the  Near  East, 
saw  new  lands,  new  people,  new  customs,  new 
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articles  of  daily  use.  They  brought  back  samples 
to  their  homeland,  and  a  demand  soon  grew 
for  such  formerly  unknown  things  as  spices, 
silks  and  precious  woods.  The  routes  that  the 
people  travelled  in  search  of  these  things  became 
trade  routes.  Western  traders  started  to  sell  their 
goods  to  the  East  in  return  for  the  luxuries  the 
East  could  provide.  Constantinople  (now  Istan- 
bul) was  a  great  center  of  trade  between  West 
and  East  and  until  its  fall  to  the  Turks  in  1453 
the  channels  of  commerce  led  through  the  Medi- 
terranean to  it,  then  overland  to  the  Far  East. 

But  there  was  trade  within  Europe,  too.  A.s 
early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  English 
wool  was  gaining  a  good  reputation  in  Flanders, 
across  the  Channel.  Over  the  centuries  the  sale 
of  English  wool  to  Flanders  was  a  major  part 
of  English  trade.  The  flourishing  nature  of  this 
very  important  industry  led  to  the  breakdown  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Manorial  System,  where- 
in small  fields  were  farmed  close  to  the  Lord's 
manor  house.  These  small  fields  were  a  hind- 
rance to  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  require  large 
tracts  of  land  upon  which  to  graze.  Sheep  raisers 
began  to  buy  land  and  fence  it  in  order  to  pro- 
vide sheep  runs.  This  is  known  as  the  Enclosure 
Movement.  It  put  off  their  farms  hundreds  and 
later  thousands  of  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
farming.  These  men  needed  some  way  to  earn 
a  living,  and  there  gradually  arose  cottage  in- 
dustry,  where  whole  families  earned  their  living 
bv  working  at  textile  manufacturing  right  in 
their  own  home.  Over  the  years  the  nature  of 
the  English  industry  changed  from  being  that  of 
a  producer  and  exporter  of  raw  wool  to  that  of 
an  exporter  of  woollen  cloth.  Speeding  this 
change  to  manufacturing  was  a  series  of  tariff 
wal!s  and  export  restrictions  placed  by  the  Eng- 
lish  on  the  export  of  wool  to  Flanders.  Then, 
too,  a  series  of  wars  between  England  and  France 
encouraged  English  manufacturers  to  supply  the 
home  market.  As  a  result  of  these  two  series  of 
events,  hundreds  of  Flemish  craftsmen  fled  to 
England  and  further  expanded  the  woollen  manu- 
facturing industry. 

3.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  textile  industry 
started  some  alert-minded  men  thinking  about 
ways  to  speed  up  and  improve  some  of  the  cum- 
bersome hand  methods  that  had  been  used  for 
centuries.  There  was  a  crying  need  for  surplus 
textiles,  which  were,  and  still  are,  one  of  the 
basic  items  of  trade  with  primitive  tribes.  The 
age  of  exploration  had  uncovered  vast  areas  of 
land  which  had  raw  materials  needed  in  England, 
but  something  was  needed  to  trade  for  these  raw 
materials.  Thus  the  pressure  for  increased  tex- 
tile production  encouraged  the  inventors  to  de- 
vise new  ways  of  making  the  various  cloths.  In 
quick  succession  the  spinning  jenny,  the  flying 
shuttle  and  the  spinning  frame  increased  the 
output  tremendously.  Then  James  Watt  invented 
his  steam  engine,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
was  really  underway. 


Then  other  pressures  began  to  be  felt.  In- 
creased production  needed  better  transportation. 
Canals  and  railways  began  to  be  seen.  Railways 
are  the  most  voracious  eaters  of  iron  that  any 
industry  has  been,  unless  it  is  ship-building.  In 
any  case,  both  of  these  industries  demanded  iron, 
and  later  steel,  to  function  efficiently  and  carry 
the  trade  of  the  Empire.  This  complex  trade  de- 
manded improvements  in  communication,  and  so 
the  postal  system  came  into  being  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  followed  by 
the  telegraph  and  undersea  cables  which  span 
the  world.  Finally,  with  the  advent  of  the  electri- 
cal age,  the  Industrial  Revolution  quieted  down 
in  many  places  to  a  busy  hum  as  electric  motors 
tirelessly  took  on  the  work  of  driving  machinery, 
or  electricity  transmitted  messages  instantane- 
ously by  radio  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  The  Sea  is  Conquered. 

In  following  our  Industrial  Revolution  theme 
through,  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  story 
of  the  explorers.  Starting  with  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  America  in  1492,  the  water  rout* 
westward  became  more  and  more  travelled  by 
ships  of  all  nations,  but  chiefly  English,  Spanish 
and  French.  At  the  same  time,  Portuguese  navi- 
gators were  pushing  farther  and  farther  east, 
and  finally  in  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  reached 
India  by  sea.  In  1521  Magellan  became  the  first 
man  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  The  sea,  which 
had  remained  an  impassable  barrier  except  to  a 
handful  of  bold  adventurers,  finally  was  con- 
quered, and  man  began  mapping  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

All  these  historical  facts  that  we  have  touched 
upon  so  briefly  expanded  and  encouraged  trade. 
One  thing  led  to  another,  and  the  influences 
worked  with  great  speed,  as  we  have  noted.  When 
we  stop  to  consider  that  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind  reaches  back  about  6,000  years,  yet  men 
circled  the  globe  for  the  first  time  only  a  little 
over  400  years  ago,  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
speed  of  progress  in  the  last  four  centuries. 


Comprehension  Test  for  Topic  Two 

If  you  think  that  the  following  statement 
agrees  with  the  material  you  have  read  on  this 
topic  above,  place  the  letter  A  to  the  right  of 
the  statement.  If  it  disagrees,  place  the  letter 
D  to  the  right  of  the  statement.  If  the  state- 
ment neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  what  you 
have  read  on  the  topic,  place  the  letter  N  to  the 
right. 

1.  Primitive  tribes  used  barter  because  there 
were  no  banks.  ( ) 

2.  The  poor  roads  of  early  times  discouraged 
trade.  ( ) 

3.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
England.  ( ) 

4.  The  Crusades  had  no  influence  except  on 
religious   thought.  ( ) 
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5.  The  people  of  Europe  came  to  like  Eastern 
spices.  ( ) 

6.  One  of  the  first  big  items  of  English  trade 
was  wool.  ( ) 

7.  There  was  a  law  against  manufacturing 
woollen  cloth  in  the  cottages.        ( ) 

8.  The  Industrial  Revolution  would  have  been 
no  different  even  if  America  had  not  been 
discovered.  ( ) 

9.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  is  a  stimulus 
to  railways.  ( ) 

10.  Modern  trade  could  be  carried  on  without 
the  telegraph.  ( ) 

11.  Water  routes  to  the  East  encouraged  Bri 
tish  industries.  ( ) 

Read 

To  learn  a  significant  amount  about  the  his- 
torical background  to  trade,  we  should  read  some 
additional  material  in  our  Primary  and  Second 
ary  References: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  13-32,  60- 
67,  215-220,  248-254,  269,  270,  280-283,  288,  308- 
309,  322,  323,  333,  350-357,  380. 

Any  world  history  on  "The  Age  of  Explora- 
tion" or  "The  Age  of  Discovery." 

Do 

1.  Write  an  imaginary  portion  of  the  log  of  Diaz, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  Magellan  or  Cook,  stating 
the  ports  of  call  and  a  fact  or  two  about  the 
climate  and  surroundings  at  each. 

2.  Look  up  the  story  of  the  following  machines, 
and  report  to  the  class  on  them:  Spinning 
Jenny,  Spinning  Frame,  Flying  Shuttle,  Spin- 
ning Mule,  steam  engine,  steam  ship,  loco- 
motive, wireless  set. 

3.  Look  up  the  story  of  the  Crusades  in  your 
references  or  in  an  encyclopedia,  and  tell 
something  of  the  reason  for  them  in  a 
paragraph  entitled  "West  Meets  East."  Men- 
tion two  famous  names:  Richard  "Coeur-de- 
Lion"  and  Saladin,  explaining  who  they  were. 

4.  Write  a  script  for  a  five-minute  dialogue  be- 
tween Richard  and  Saladin,  as  Richard  tries 
to  tell  Saladin  what  ice  is,  and  Saladin  tries 
to  persuade  Richard  to  eat  locusts  and  honey. 

5.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  first  voyage  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  detailing  the  reason 
for  his  voyage,  the  trials,  and  their  discover- 
ies. 


Discuss 

1.  Why  were  there  few  traders  in  Europe  during 
the  "Dark  Ages"  (about  410  A.D.  to  1000 
A.D.)  ? 

2.  What  influence  did  religion  have  on  stimulat- 
ir>r  trade  in   Europe? 


3.  How  would  all  the  thousands  of  people  be  fed 
on  their  travels  across  Europe  in  the  various 
Crusades? 

4.  How  does  the  discovery  of  new  lands  affect 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  mother  coun- 
tries?  (e.g.,  India  and  England;  North  Ameri     A 
ca  and  England)  ™ 

5.  Why  did  transportation  and  communication 
needs  speed  the  development  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry? (Contrast  uses  of  steel  with  those  of 
iron.) 

6.  Did  England  want  to  own  all  the  lands  its'1 
sailors  discovered,  or  merely  trade  with  them  ? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  contain  now: 

1.  Summaries  of  reports  given  by  other  class 
members. 

2.  Maps,  charts  or  diagrams  drawn  for  this 
topic. 

3.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

4.  Vocabulary  work  on  the  words  in  your 
social  studies  vocabulary  met  for  the  first 
time  in  this  topic. 


TOPIC  THREE  ^ 

HISTORICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  9 

COMMONWEALTH  TRADE 

Overview  of  the  Topic 

The  historical  advantages  of  Commonwealth 
trade  will  be  studied  from  two  angles,  that  of 
advantage  to  Britain,  and  that  of  advantage  to  the 
colonies.  Some  writers  maintain  that  the  advant- 
age was  one-sided,  namely,  to  England,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  general  picture  is  that  there 
were  raw  materials  in  the  colonies  available  to 
England  at  low  prices ;  and  there  were  also  manu- 
factured goods  available  to  the  colonies  from 
England,  usually  at  reasonable  prices.  The  other 
factors  in  the  picture  will  be  presented  during  the 
topic  development. 

PART  A. 

Historical  Advantages  to  Britain  of 
Commonwealth  Trader 

The  colonies  possessed  wide  spaces,  fertile 
soils,  and  a  variety  of  climates.  From  these  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  colonial  geography  spring  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  products.  Britain  was  able 
to  indulge  her  appetite  for  an  expanded  diet. 
For  example,  sugar  was  little  used  until  the  Bar- 
bados started  to  produce  it  in  abundance.  On  g 
this  sugar  trade  many  merchants  in  Britain  % 
flourished.  Spices  from  the  Eastern  colonies, 
hardwoods  from  tropical  colonies,  tea  and  coffee 
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are  examples  of  colonial  products  that  Britain 
was  glad  to  get  as  her  population  increased  and 
her  industries  expanded. 

Obviously,  however,  trade  is  a  two-way  busi- 
ness, and  to  these  colonies  that  were  providing 
raw  materials,  Britain  was  in  turn  shipping 
manufactured  goods.  This  spurred  on  British 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  the 
colonies  with  goods  which  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  in  the  primitive  regions,  or  in  the  dif- 
ferent surroundings  of  some  of  the  older  coun 
tries. 

One  final  advantage  to  Britain  from  the  stand- 
point of  trade  was  that  the  colonies  provided  a 
place  for  England's  surplus  population  to  go. 
A  surplus  of  workers  invariably  caused  distress, 
and  when  times  were  slack  these  unemployed 
were  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  country.  It  was 
a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  send  them  away 
from  England,  where  they  were  a  drain  on  the 
economy.  Indeed,  in  the  colonies  they  became 
producers  of  raw  materials  and  customers  for 
England's  surpluses. 


PART  B. 

Historical  Advantages  to  the  Colonies. 

The  colonies  needed  to  trade  with  someone. 
They  were  far  from  self-sufficient,  and  at  the 
same  time  wanted  some  of  the  manufactured 
goods  that  made  life  easier.  At  first  the  colonies 
had  no  ships  of  their  own,  and  were  only  too 
pleased  to  be  able  to  send  their  raw  materials 
away  on  British  ships,  and  receive  the  manu- 
factured goods  by  the  same  means,  in  return. 
It  was  a  heartening  thought  to  know  that  the 
British  Navy,  the  "Mistress  of  the  Seas"  would 
protect  their  cargoes,  for  even  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  piracy  was  fairly  common 
on  the  high  seas. 

Many  of  the  colonies  thought  the  Navigation 
Acts  which  forced  them  to  send  their  goods  in 
English  ships  to  English  markets,  were  unfair. 
However,  although  they  did  allow  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  where  the  colonies  sent  their  wares, 
the  Navigation  Acts  also  gave  them  a  sure  and 
steady  market  for  their  goods.  These  Naviga- 
tion Acts  were  in  force  in  varying  degrees  from 
as  far  back  as  Stuart  times,  but  their  provisions 
all  had  the  same  effect  of  keeping  Empire  trade 
within  the  Empire.  On  some  items  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  assured  market,  a  tremendous 
preference  given  to  colonial  goods.  This  meant 
that  the  customs  duties  on  goods  from  the  colonies 
were  much  less  than  the  customs  duties  on  goods 
from  foreign  lands.  For  example,  at  one  time 
the  customs  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  was  three 
times  as  high  as  the  customs  duty  on  colonial 
tobacco.  This  arrangement  meant  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  just  wouldn't  buy  foreign  tobacco, 
because  it  was  so  expensive.  Naturally,  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  in  the  colonies  became  a  flourish- 
ing industry. 


Another  side  of  the  question  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  was  that  under  their  protection  and  the 
assured  markets  in  England  for  colonial  products, 
many  of  the  colonies  were  able  to  get  started 
in  their  own  manufacturing  industries.  The 
first  few  years  of  any  industry  are  very  critical, 
and  if  competition  from  other  similar  industries 
is  keen,  usually  the  newcomer  goes  broke.  The 
Navigation  Acts  and  strict  control  of  Empire 
trade  kept  out  foreign  competition,  and  many 
industries  thus  became  firmly  founded  in  the 
colonies  when  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
stood  a  chance  of  success. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  the  colonies 
were  given  full  freedom  of  trade.  In  that  year 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed. 

Comprehension  Test  for  this  Topic 

Each  of  the  following  statements  is  incomplete, 
but  is  followed  by  three  possible  completions. 
Read  the  statement,  study  the  possibilities  for 
completion,  then  choose  the  correct  completion 
and  place  its  number  in  the  space  to  the  right. 

1.  The  open  spaces  of  the  colonies  provided 

(  ) 

(a)  Room  for  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials needed  in  England. 

(b)  A  place  for  Britain  to  establish  branch 
factories. 

(c)  Space  to  test  new  agricultural  products. 

2.  One  example  of  a  foodstuff  which  the  colon- 
ies sent  to  Britain  was  ( ) 

(a)  Tobacco. 

(b)  Copra. 

(c)  Sugar. 

3.  The  colonies  were  glad  to  receive  British 
manufactured  goods  because  ( ) 

(a)  Their  own  factories  turned  out  infer- 
ior products. 

(b)  They  had  no  means  of  producing  manu- 
factured articles. 

(c)  They  disliked  goods  produced  outside 
the  Empire. 

4.  A  surplus  of  unemployed  workers  was  bad 
for  the  country  because  ( ) 

(a)  They  raided  the  farms  for  food. 

(b)  They  bothered  the  factory  owners  ask- 
ing for  work. 

(c)  They  had  to  be  kept  by  the  government 
in  work-houses. 

5.  British  ships  were  the  only  ones  the  colon- 
ists could  use  to  ( ) 

(a)  Export  their  goods. 

(b)  Defend  themselves. 

(c)  Chase  pirates. 

6.  One   way   in   which   the   Navigation    Acts 
helped  the  colonies  was  that  ( ) 

(a)   They  kept  British  ships  from  getting 
lost. 
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(b)  They    gave    the   colonies'    products   a 
lower  custom  duty. 

(c)  They  encouraged  the  colonists  to  build 
their  own  ships. 

7.  Some  members  of  the  class  might  like  to 
draw  a  cartoon  with  stick  figures  to  repre- 
sent the  qualities  of  unity  (one-ness)  and 
coherence  in  a  sentence. 


Read 

In  order  to  understand  the  topic,  we  should 
read  some  of  the  following  material  in  our  prim- 
ary reference: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  100-103, 
112,  215-217,  260-263,  280-281,  307,  330-333. 

Refer  also  to  encyclopedias  for  articles  on 
trade,  and  on  the  British  Commonwealth  or 
British  Empire. 

Any  history  of  trade  or  commerce  will  pro- 
vide rich  additional  material  for  specific  reports. 
Use  your  school  or  public  library  card  catalog 
under  the  headings  TRADE  or  COMMERCE. 


Do 


1.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  topic  "What  the 
Discoverers  Found"  and  in  it  give  the  de- 
tails of  the  items  of  trade  from  each  Com- 
monwealth country  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

2.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  "What 
England  Sold",  detailing  the  various  articles 
that  English  merchants  sent  to  the  new 
countries  of  the  Empire  between  the  years 
1600-1900. 

3.  Investigate  the  kinds  of  furs  that  Canada 
provided  as  the  major  part  of  her  trade  in 
the  early  days.  Report  to  the  class  on  your 
findings.  Are  any  of  the  furs  still  popular 
today  ? 

4.  Use  the  library  to  find  information  on  the 
history  of  ships  and  sailing,  and  write  brief 
notes  on  different  kinds  of  ships  used  in 
Empire  trade,  e.g.  "East  Indiamen." 


Discuss 

1.  What  effect  did  the  articles  of  trade  from 
the  Commonwealth  have  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England? 

2.  How  did  the  surplus  of  products  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in- 
fluence Empire  Trade? 

3.  Was  England  wise  in  keeping  severe  res- 
trictions on  colonial  trade?  (Navigation 
Acts.) 

4.  Why  did  the  colonial  people  sell  their  goods 
so  cheaply  when  they  were  so  valuable  to 
Englishmen?  (e.g.  furs,  spices  traded  for 
cotton  cloth  and  knives.) 


5.  Do  you  think  Britain  would  have  been  as 
great  if  she  had  not  sought  foreign  mar- 
kets for  her  goods? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reports  given  in  class. 

2.  Notes  on  reading  you  have  done. 

3.  Maps,  charts  or  diagrams  completed  to  this 
point. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 


TOPIC    FOUR 

ADVANTAGES  OF 
COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  TODAY 

Overview  of  the  Topic 

We  made  the  statement  at  the  outset  of  this 
unit's  work  that  trade  built  the  British  Empire. 
Trade  is  still  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Empire  and 
Commonwealth,  and  indeed,  to  all  the  world. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  live  off  the  products 
of  our  own  district.  Many  millions  of  workers 
in  our  modern  industries  produce  no  food,  and 
must  buy  everything  they  consume.  These  people 
provide  a  market  for  much  of  the  surplus  food 
and  other  materials  produced  in  the  world. 

The  British  Commonwealth,  dispersed  all  over 
the  known  world  as  it  is,  can  supply  almost  all  the  A 
wants  of  any  of  its  parts — provided  that  each  w 
country  can  pay  for  its  purchases.  Since  World 
War  II  and  the  perpetual  lack  of  money  in  Britain, 
the  British  pound  sterling  is  not  able  to  buy 
things  all  over  the  world.  Therefore  Britain  has 
had  to  cut  down  on  purchases  from  Canada,  for 
example,  who  wants  payment  in  dollars.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  financial  trouble,  the 
Commonwealth  does  all  it  can  to  trade  within  its 
own  circle,  and  thus  help  each  member  to  keep 
busines?  flourishing.  And  within  the  Common- 
wealth there  are  many  advantages  which  make 
trading  easier  and  more  dependable.  Some  of 
these  advantages  have  existed  from  many  cen- 
turies back,  but  some  have  come  about  only  in 
the  last  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  topic  to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  ad- 
vantages that  Commonwealth  nations  have  in 
trading  with  each  other  today. 

Advantages  of  Commonwealth  Trade  Today. 

The  first  advantage  is  that  there  are  many 
mutual  trade  agreements  within  the  Common- 
wealth. These  agreements  usually  state  that  each 
country  will  buy  a  stated  amount  of  a  certain  pro- 
duct of  the  other  country  at  a  stated  maximum 
price.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Canada-United 
Kingdom  Wheat  Agreements  in  which  the  U.K. 
has  for  many  years  guaranteed  to  buy  several  hun-  £ 
dred  million  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  at  prices  ^ 
agreed   upon  each  year.    Throughout  the   Com- 
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monwealth  there  are  many  mutual  trade  agree- 
ments which  keep  the  industries  of  the  countries 
on  an  even  keel,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  countries. 

The  second  advantage  stems  out  of  the  point 
just  mentioned.  Mutual  trade  agreements  pro- 
Vide  assured  markets,  i.e.  a  definite  and  reliable 
place  to  sell  a  country's  products.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  producers  of  raw  materials,  agri- 
cultural products  and  manufactured  goods.  For 
example,  if  Canadian  farmers  know  that  Britain 
is  going  to  buy  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  next  year's  wheat  at  $1.85  per  bushel, 
then  they  will  confidently  plant  wheat,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  a  place  to  sell  much  of  it  in 
the  fall.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  know  that 
South  Africa  is  going  to  buy  so  many  thousand 
automobile  tires,  they  will  be  able  to  plan  for 
their  production  knowing  that  there  will  be 
certain  sale  for  at  least  that  many  tires.  Assured 
markets  take  some  of  the  guesswork  out  of  the 
production  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
goods. 

The  third  advantage  to  Commonwealth  trade 
is  that  countries  can  trade  for  each  other's  com- 
plementary products.  That  is,  each  country  that 
has  a  surplus  of  one  thing  and  a  scarcity  of  an- 
other can  usually  find  within  the  Commonwealth 
his  partner  whose  surplus  is  the  first  one's  scarce 
product,  and  whose  scarcity  is  the  first  one's 
surplus.  Trade  just  inevitably  springs  up.  For 
example,  Canada  needs  jute  products  for  rope 
and  sacking;  India  needs  wheat.  Canada  has 
wheat,  India  has  jute.  It  is  obviously  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries  to  start  a  trade  in 
wheat  and  jute,  complementary  products.  Other 
examples  of  complementary  products  within  the 
Commonwealth  are:  Canadian  machinery  and 
Malayan  rubber ;  Canadian  nickel  and  Irish  linen ; 
Canadian  paper  and  Jamaican  bananas. 

Business  connections  are  an  import-ant  feature 
of  Commonwealth  trade.  Buying  and  selling  be- 
tween countries  is  a  complicated  business,  es- 
pecially when  the  countries  have  different  money 
systems.  Merely  to  keep  the  books  of  trade  be- 
tween countries  is  a  big  job,  as  you  will  have  rea- 
lized when  you  did  the  question  in  the  overview 
exercises  changing  pounds  sterling  to  dollars.  A 
businessman  in  Canada  once  received  an  invoice 
for  7/2d  from  a  British  publisher,  and  because  of 
his  ignorance  of  English  money,  sent  the  firm  a 
money  order  for  72c!  (How  much  in  dollars 
and  cents  did  he  still  owe  the  publisher?  The 
pound  sterling  was  worth  $5.00  at  the  time.) 
The  Canadian  businessman  did  not  know  of  busi- 
ness connections  between  England  and  Canada, 
for  had  he  gone  to  any  bank  or  post  office  and 
asked  them  how  much  he  owed,  they  would 
quickly  have  told  him  the  exact  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Banks  and  business  firms  have  staff 
members  specially  trained  to  handle  such  matters, 
and  frequently  keep  branches  of  their  offices 
open  in  foreign  countries  to  speed  things  up.  For 
example,  the  chartered  banks  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land have  branches  or  special  agents  in  other 


Commonwealth  countries.  Barclay's  Bank  and 
Lloyd's  Bank  of  England  both  have  branches  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Manufacturers  such  as  Rolls- 
Royce  Limited,  the  famous  aircraft  and  automo- 
bile engine  manufacturers,  have  branch  factories 
in  Canada.  All  these  business  connections  help  to 
speed  trade  within  the  Commonwealth,  because 
they  are  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and 
methods  of  the  various  other  countries. 

Closely  allied  to  the  business  connections  with- 
in the  Commonwealth  are  the  common  language 
and  customs.  The  common  language,  for  example, 
reduces  the  chance  of  mistakes  in  buying  or  list- 
ing articles.  Our  common  traditions  or  business 
customs  (ways  of  doing  business)  create  confi- 
dence in  merchants  and  manufacturers.  We 
should  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  done  on  credit.  The  buyer  almost 
always  receives  the  goods  before  he  makes  pay- 
ment, and  he  is  usually  given  thirty  days  after 
delivery  in  which  to  pay.  The  British  have  a 
custom  of  paying  business  debts  promptly  and 
exactly,  without  any  argument.  This  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  seller,  who  may  have  to  wait 
some  time  before  he  receives  his  money  from  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  away.  If  he  has  sold 
to  a  merchant  in  a  Commonwealth  country,  he 
will  feel  more  certain  that  the  buyer  understands 
the  British  tradition  of  honesty  and  promptness 
in  paying  bills.  Lest  we  think  that  the  whole 
world  trades  this  way,  we  should  know  that  the 
custom  in  some  oriental  countries  is  very  differ- 
ent from  ours.  The  seller  sets  an  outrageously  high 
price  to  begin  with,  and  expects  the  buyer  to 
argue  and  bargain  for  some  time  before  finally 
paying  a  much  lower  price.  Many  amusing  inci- 
dents are  told  of  soldiers  and  tourists  from  Com- 
monwealth or  other  English-speaking  countries 
who  astonish  the  oriental  businessman  by  paying 
him  the  first,  exorbitant  price  asked. 

British  custom  also  obliges  the  buyer  to  pay 
his  bills  regularly,  and  without  complaint.  Once 
the  goods  are  accepted,  the  price  is  understood 
to  be  that  quoted  by  the  seller,  and  further  bar- 
gaining is  out  of  the  question.  Then,  too,  it  is 
accepted  that  the  seller  will  stand  behind  his 
goods,  and  if  they  are  unsatisfactory,  or  poorly 
produced,  that  he  will  make  some  refund  to  his 
customer.  This  guaranteeing  of  goods  has  become 
very  widespread  in  Commonwealth  countries,  and 
the  old  Roman  saying  "Let  the  buyer  beware"  is 
becoming  less  and  less  true.  Companies  that  turn 
out  poor  products,  or  who  do  not  pay  their  bills 
soon  lose  out  in  a  business  world  based  on  com- 
mon British  customs. 

In  trading  with  each  other,  Commonwealth 
countries  have  the  advantage  of  common  loyalty 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  This  is  closely 
associated  with  the  common  language  and  customs 
that  we  have  studied  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  democratic  way  of  life  is 
one  which  places  high  value  on  the  life  of  every 
individual,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  or 
occupation.    Whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  man  or 


woman,  colored  or  white,  his  life  is  valuable.  He 
is  entitled  to  some  measure  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

The  knowledge  that  another  country  also 
shares  the  democratic  tradition  means  that  there 
will  be  mutual  confidence  between  the  govern- 
ments and  businessmen  of  each  country.  Confi- 
dence in  one  another  is  absolutely  vital  to  trade, 
for  some  articles  of  commerce  can  be  turned 
against  the  country  that  produced  them.  For 
example,  Canada  produces  uranium,  the  basic 
substance  needed  to  make  atomic  bombs.  We  are 
very  unlikely  to  sell  it  to  a  country  whom  we 
suspect  of  wanting  to  conquer  our  land,  but  we 
will  sell  it  to  a  country  whom  we  feel  shares  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  Britain  regretted,  for 
example,  selling  some  Rolls-Royce  aircraft  en- 
gines to  Russian  manufacturers  after  World  War 
II,  and  later  found  similar  Russian-built  engines 
in  aircraft  that  had  been  fighting  Commonwealth 
troops. 

In  another  different  facet  of  trade,  that  of 
foodstuffs  and  narcotics,  the  knowledge  that  an- 
other country  shares  our  democratic  outlook  is 
a  source  of  confidence  in  buying  from  them.  For 
example,  India  knows  that  narcotics  sold  to  Cana- 
da will  be  watched  very  carefully,  and  sold  only 
under  strict  regulations  laid  down  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  vigorously  enforced.  We  value  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  and  know  that  narcotics 
used  uncontrolledly  will  wreck  the  lives  of  those 
who  consume  them.  Likewise,  in  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  from  other  countries,  we  like  to  feel 
that  the  citizens  of  the  other  country  are  con 
cerned  enough  over  Canadians  as  human  beings 
to  stop  any  contamination  or  adulteration  of 
goods  bound  for  us. 

This  common  democratic  way  of  life  in  the 
Commonwealth  countries  is  an  abstract  but  very 
important  feature  of  Commonwealth  trade. 

Preferential  tariffs  are  a  present-day  advant- 
age of  Commonwealth  trade  which  have  been  in 
effect  in  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth  for 
hundreds  of  years.  A  preferential  tariff  on  goods 
means  that  the  tax  payable  on  goods  entering 
Canada,  for  example,  will  be  less  when  those 
goods  come  from  a  Commonwealth  country  than 
when  they  come  from  another  country.  Such  re- 
ductions in  "customs  duties"  or  "tariffs"  are  a 
common  feature  of  the  mutual  trade  agreements 
that  were  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  the  consumer, 
usually,  who  finally  pays  the  tariff.  If  Canada 
puts  a  25%  tax  on  English  china,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  the  manufacturer  pays  25%  of  the  cost — 
rather,  that  his  price  on  the  china  goes  up  25% 
so  that  he  may  still  sell  it  for  the  same  as  he 
did  before  the  tariff  was  put  on. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
two  Commonwealth  countries  can  stimulate  trade 
and  keep  prices  down  by  reducing  tariffs.  We 
shall  use  the  example  of  Canada  selling  its 
aluminum  to  Australia,  and  buying  Australian 
wool.    Suppose  each  country  has  a  25%  tariff 


on  these  items.   Here  is  how  it  works  out  for  the 
consumer : 

Canada  sells  aluminum  worth      $1,000,000.00 
Australian  tariff  is  25%  250,000.00 


Price  to  Australian  buyer 


$1,250,000.00 


(For  $1,000,000.00  worth) 


Australia  sells  wool  worth 
Canadian  tariff  is  25% 

Canadian  buyer  pays 


$1,000,000.00 
250,000.00 

$1,250,000.00 

»  — 

(For  $1,000,000.00  worth) 

Obviously,  the  buyer  in  each  country  is  paying 
25%  more  than  is  necessary  for  goods  which  they 
both  need,  and  both  have.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  to  reduce  or  remove  the  tariffs  on  these  comple- 
mentary products.  The  price  will  then  be  lower, 
people  can  buy  more,  and  business  will  get  better. 
This  has  been  done  many  times  in  Commonwealth 
trade. 

One  final  advantage  of  Commonwealth  trade 
today  is  a  traditional  one  that  applied  in  the 
centuries  now  gone.  That  advantage  is  the  pos- 
session of  protected  sea  routes.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII,  who  first  put  the  British 
Navy  into  fighting  trim,  the  power  of  the  British 
Navy  has  grown.  Ships  flying  the  British  flag 
are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  pirates,  for  the 
lawless  ones  know  that  the  navy  will  hunt  them 
down  mercilessly.  We  who  live  in  a  protected 
inland  country  have  no  conception  of  the  ease 
with  which  piracy  can  spring  up,  even  in  our 
own  day.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  safe  passage 
for  goods  that  we  think  piracy  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  of  the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  for  there  are  thousands  of  hidea- 
ways on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  many  countries 
where  buccaneers  could  and  would  re-establish 
themselvfis  if  the  British  Navy  were  not  so  for- 
midable. 

Another  aspect  of  protected  sea  routes  applies 
to  time  of  war,  when  merchants  can  rely  on  the 
protection  of  convoys  escorted  by  destroyers  to 
help  get  their  goods  across  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  British  Navy  has  made  the  seas 
completely  safe  in  wartime,  for  we  remember 
the  dark  days  of  1942  when  there  were  enemy 
submarines  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the 
people  on  the  east  coast  could  see  torpedoed  tan- 
kers flaming  in  the  night. 

However,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  the 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  can  be 
the  most  sure  that  their  articles  of  trade  will 
reach  their  destination  across  the  seas,  because 
of  the  British  Navy. 

Taken  together,  the  above  advantages  of  Com- 
monwealth trade  today  mean  that  the  Common- 
wealth countries  find  it  mutually  profitable  to 
trade  with  each  other,  and  are  constantly  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  trade  among  them- 
selves. 
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Comprehension  Test  for  Topic  Four 

In  the  space  to  right  of  each  statement  below, 
place  the  number  of  the  answer  which  best  com- 
pletes the  statement. 

1.  A  mutual  trade  agreement  concerns 

( ) 

(a)  Trade  between  two  countries 

(b)  Trade  among    all    the    Commonwealth 
countries. 

(c)  Trade  throughout  the  world. 


( 


2.  A  tariff  is 

(a)  A  policeman. 

(b)  A  tax  on  goods  entering  a  country. 

(c)  An  office  for  collecting  customs  duties. 

3.  One  disadvantage  of  tariffs  is  that  they 

(  ) 

(a)  Discourage  tourist  travel. 

(b)  Keep  Canadians  from  starting  their 
own  factories. 

(c)  Increase  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the 
consumer. 

4.  The  chief  advantage  of  Canadian  tariffs  or 
customs  duties  is  that  ( ) 

(a)  They  give  work  to  Canad  <n/3, 

(b)  By  keeping  out  cheap  foreign  goods, 
they  give  Canadians  a  chance  to  get 
their  businesses  started. 

(c)  Provide  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

5.  A  preferential  tariff  is  ( ) 

(a)  A  lower  tariff  given  to  a  certain  coun- 
try by  agreement. 

(b)  A  higher  tariff  given  to  a  certain  coun- 
try by  agreement. 

(c)  A  tariff  on  goods  from  Commonwealth 
countries  only. 

6.  One  advantage  of  mutual  trade  agreements 
is  that  ( ) 

(a)  Producers  have  a  definite  market  for 
a  definite  amount  of  goods. 

(b)  Taxes  are  reduced  because  of  such 
agreements. 

Farmers  can  plant  all  the  wheat  they 
want. 


(c) 


7.  The  basic   feature  of  the   democratic   life 
is  that  ( ) 

(a)  Everyone  has  the  vote. 

(b)  All  have  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

(c)  Every  individual  is  respected  as  a  per- 
son. 


Read 

To  obtain  further  information  on  the  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  the  products 
that  they  have  to  trade  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  of  our  primary  references: 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  60-72;  281- 
283;  340-343;  350-357. 

A  World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  pp. 
68-75;  76-87;  92-112;  119-147;  147-219;  355-379; 
507-511;  515-538;  553-558;  560-562;  565-569; 
582-594';  599-626. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  pp.  139-203. 

NOTE :  In  a  large  topic  such  as  this,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  us  to  use  the  IN- 
DEX of  our  references  to  find  out  about 
the  countries  in  turn.  Learn  to  turn 
to  the  index  each  time  you  want  to 
find  out  something  about  a  country. 
The  page  references  given  above  do  not 
exhaust  the  material  about  a  country. 

Do 

1.  Form  a  panel  to  represent  four  different 
occupations  in  Canada:  a  farmer,  a  cream- 
ery owner,  a  housewife,  and  an  official  of 
the  Department  of  National  Revenue.  After 
a  brief  discussion  period  as  a  committee, 
have  each  member  state  his  views  to  the 
class  on  the  question :  "Should  Canada  have 
a  high  tariff  on  cheap  cotton  textiles  from 
Hong  Kong?" 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  in  the  language  of  fact 
which  shows  Canada's  important  position 
in  Coinnionwealth  trade. 

Guide: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  350-357. 

3.  Make  three  bar  graphs  naming  and  showing 
the  value  of  the  ten  largest  Canadian  ex- 
ports in  (a)  1949  (b)  1953  (c)  1958. 

Guide: 

Canada    Yearbook    or    Canada    Handbook, 
1946,   1953,   1958. 

4.  Make  three  bar  graphs  as  above  showing 
imports. 

5.  Write  a  paragraph,  paying  close  attention 
to  unity,  on  the  topic:  "British  Business 
Customs."  Exchange  it  with  another  class 
member. 

Discuss 

1.  Is  the  United  Kingdom  right  in  putting 
severe  restrictions  on  the  importing  of  some 
Canadian  goods? 

2.  How  did  it  help  the  United  Kingdom's  "ex- 
port drive"  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  to  $2.85.  (This  was  a  planned  move 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Govern- 
ment.) 

3.  Why  did  some  exporters  in  Canada  complain 
when  the  Canadian  dollar  was  worth  more 
than  the  American  dollar? 

4.  How  does  it  help  our  understanding  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  know  the  names  of  places 
such  as  Billingsgate? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done  on  this  topic. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

3.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  pertaining  to 
this  topic. 

4.  Vocabulary  covered  during  this  period. 

5.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  including 
pages  for  this  topic's  work. 

CHECK  YOUR  CURRENT  EVENTS 
SCRAPBOOK  OR  BULLETIN  BOARD 
FOR     COMMONWEALTH     CLIP- 
PINGS    FOUND     DURING     THE 
STUDY  OF  THIS  TOPIC. 

Review  of  Unit  Two 

We  have  studied  the  wide  range  of  products 
and  industries  in  the  Commonwealth;  the  his- 
torical background  to  trade;  the  historical  ad- 
vantages of  Commonwealth  trade;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  Commonwealth  trade  today.  These 
are  huge  subjects,  so  let  us  now  try  to  gather 
our  thoughts  into  sentences  that  cover  broad 
groups  of  facts,  not  just  one  particular  fact  that 
may  have  stuck  in  our  minds. 

1.  Below  are  listed  a  number  of  statements 
about  the  material  of  Topic  One;  study 
these  statements  and  then  try  to  compose 
one  sentence  which  will  summarize  the 
three. 

(a)  There  are  many  kinds  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(b)  Canada,  England  and  Australia  have 
well-developed  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

(c)  Almost  every  material  needed  for 
modern  living  is  found  somewhere  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  following  are  a  group  of  statements 
about  trade  within  the  Commonwealth;  af- 
ter studying  them,  try  to  make  a  sentence 
which  'will  explain  why  Commonwealth 
trade  continues  to  grow. 

(a)  Canada  trades  with  British  Guiana  to 
get  bauxite  ore. 

(b)  England  sells  automobiles  in  Australia. 

(c)  New  Zealand  sells  butter  to  England. 

(d)  Australia  sells  wool  to  Canada. 

(e)  Ceylon  sells  tea  to  all  the  Common- 
wealth. 

(f )  United  Kingdom  ships  are  the  carriers 
of  much  of  Commonwealth  trade. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
duces all  it  needs. 


3.  Divide  into  committees  to  discuss  the  follow- 
ing question:  "What  effect  does  Common- 
wealth trade  have  on  the  kind  of  life  en- 
joyed by  most  Commonwealth  citizens?" 
After  discussion  have  each  member  write 
down  his  answer  in  one  sentence.  Choose 
the  best  answer  from  each  committee  and  A 
present  them  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Then  " 
have  the  class  decide  which  is  the  best  ans- 
wer of  all. 

4'.  The  following  statements  about  British  in- 
dustrial life  all  have  one  central  thought. 
Compose  a  sentence,  or  write  a  paragraph 
showing  the  quality  of  unity,  on  these  state- 
ments : 

(a)  After  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  England  started  to  produce 
more  manufactured  goods  than  she 
could  consume. 

(b)  England's  industries  needed  raw  ma- 
terials that  could  not  be  produced  in 
England. 

(c)  English  traders  demanded  more  and 
more  goods  to  sell  in  the  growing  colon- 
ies. 

(d)  The  belief  that  a  strong  nation  posses- 
sed colonies  encouraged  traders  to  seek 
out  new  potential  colonies. 

(e)  Many  businessmen  made  fortunes  by 
trading  with  the  colonies. 

5.  Make  bar-graphs  showing  the  total  value  of       9 
Canadian  exports  for  any  five  years  that 

you  can  obtain  figures. 

6.  Draw  a  time  line  and  place  on  it  the  dates 
associated  with  the  following:  Charter  of 
the  British  East  India  Co.;  Charter  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.;  Marco  Polo's  first  trip 
to  China;  Cartier's  voyage  of  discovery  to 
North  America;  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Acts;  the  fall  of  Rome.  Now,  without  re- 
ferring to  this  first  time  line,  quickly 
sketch  another  line  and  place  these  same 
events  in  their  correct  order.  Compare  the 
two  time  lines  and  record  the  number  of 
mistakes  on  your  second. 

7.  Plan  a  six-paragraph  report  on  the  history 
of  trade.  Plan  your  report  by  setting  down 
six  good  topic  sentences  for  each  paragraph. 
After  the  report  is  written,  read  it  aloud 
to  your  classmates  and  have  them  check  it 
for  accuracy. 

8.  Check  your  Commonwealth  Bulletin  Board 
or  Scrapbook  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
you  have  newspaper  clippings  on  Common- 
wealth Conferences. 

9.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  the  contribu-        g 
tion  that  a  worker  in  the  pitch  industry  of        \ 
Trinidad  makes  to  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 
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10.  On  a  fresh  page  in  your  notebook,  make  a 
heading  "Canada — Member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations."  Under  this 
title  divide  the  pages  into  halves  and  make 
subheadings  "Advantages"  and  "Disadvant- 
ages." In  these  columns  list  all  the  advan- 
tages and  all  the  disadvantages  that  you 
can  think  of  for  Canada's  membership  in 
the  Commonwealth.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page  write  one  sentence  which  summarizes 
your  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Pupil's   Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain : 

1.  Paragraphs  and  answers  to   review   ques- 
tions on  this  unit. 

2.  Details  of  significant  Commonwealth  cur- 
rent events  in  the  trade  field. 

3.  Notes  on  the  teacher's  story  of  Intra-Com- 
monwealth  trade. 

4.  Maps,  charts,  bar  graphs  constructed  dur 
ing  this  Unit. 

5.  Notes  on  reports  given  in  class. 

6.  Notes   on   outside   reading  you   have  done 
on  this  unit. 

7.  Vocabulary  studies  up  to  date. 


Comprehension  Test  Review 

Turn  again  to  your  comprehension  tests  on 
pp.  27,  29,  31,  35,  and  make  any  changes  you 
think  necessary.  Check  your  answers  with  these 
below : 

Page  27: 

1.  sugar  cane,  tin,  tea,  cotton. 

2.  oil,  fish,  lamb. 

3.  cobalt,  aluminum. 

4.  newsprint,  nickel. 

5.  aluminum,  copra,  oil. 

6.  timber,  fish. 

7.  cocoa,  frozen  mutton,  cotton. 


Page  29: 
Question: 


123456789    10    11 


Answer: 

DAADAADDA    D    A 

Page  31: 
Question : 

12    3    4    5    6 

Answer: 

ACBCAB 

Page  35: 
Question : 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

Answer:       A  B  C  P»  A  A  C 
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Audio-Visual   Aids  for   Unit  Two 
Films  and  Filmstrips 

Any  of  the  following  films  or  filmstrips  may  be 
ordered  by  schools  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Administra- 
tion Building,  Edmonton.  The  materials  are  pro- 
vided free,  except  for  shipping  costs. 

(a)  16mm.  Films 

Grain  Handling  in  Canada,  Tk-1118 
Industrial  Revolution,  T-75 
The  Man  Who  Changed  the  World  (Hargreaves 

spinning  jenny),  T-254 
The  Meaning  of  Feudalism,  T-746 
Meaning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  T-789 
The  Medieval  Crusades,  Tk-1168 
The  Medieval  Guilds,  Tk-1169 
Story  of  Money,  T-653 
Story  in  a  Teacup,  T-487 
Tea  (tea  industry  and  trade),  Tk-1163 

(b)  35mm.  Filmstrips 

Aluminum,  Pk-3215 

Canada's  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  P-1411 

Century  of  Progress:  Air,  P-1789 

The  Crusades,  P-2023 

The  Crusades,  Pk-3156 

Development  of  the  Ship  Series: 

Medieval  and  Ancient,  P-960 

Part  Two— 1458-1815,  P-961 

Part  Three— 19th  &  20th  Century,  P-962 
Distributing  Foods,  P-1726 
18th  Century  England,  Pk-1666 
How  We  Get  Our  Aluminum,  P-1428 
How  We  Get  Our  Coal,  P-1429 
How  We  Get  Our  Coffee,  P-1430 
How  We  Get  Our  Copper,  P-1431 
How  We  Get  Our  Cotton,  P-1432 
How  We  Get  Our  Gas,  P-1529 
How  We  Get  Our  Iron  and  Steel,  P-1434 
How  We  Get  Our  Rubber,  P-1438 
How  We  Get  Our  Sugar,  P-1439 
How  We  Get  Our  Wool,  P-1530 
Magellan,  Pk-1662 

Medieval  Life  Series: 

The  Town,  Pk-1637 

The  Guild,  Pk-1638 

The  Fair.  Pk-1639 
The  Panama  Canal,  Pk-3119 
Petroleum,  P-2766 
Raleigh,  P-1923 
Royal  Navy,  P-1156 
Suez  Canal,  P-1857 
Tea  From  the  Empire.  P-864 


UNIT  THREE 

HOW  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
CAME    INTO   BEING 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  provide  us  with 
an  overall  picture  of  the  development  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  from  its  beginnings  as  a 
colony  in  Canada  to  its  present  stature  as  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  We  should  al- 
ready have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject 
from  our  geographical  studies  in  Unit  One  and 
our  studjr  of  Commonwealth  Trade  in  Unit  Two. 
In  this  unit  we  shall  try  to  fill  out  the  gaps 
that  may  exist  in  our  minds,  and  emerge  with  a 
complete  story  about  the  beginnings  and  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  unit  is  divided  according  to  geographical 
regions  and  roughly  according  to  the  date  at 
which  these  various  areas  came  into  the  Empire. 
We  start  with  Canada's  part  in  being  the  first 
colony  of  Britain,  and  trace  the  development  right 
through  to  the  present  day  when  our  country  is 
a  completely  independent  sovereign  power.  At- 
tached to  this  study  of  Canada  is  a  sub-section 
on  the  mistakes  that  caused  Britain  to  lose  the 
American  colonies  from  the  Empire.  We  should 
look  closely  at  these  mistakes,  and  observe  how 
from  them  the  British  learned  better  ways  to 
handle  their  colonies. 

Topic  Two  moves  back  to  Europe  where  we 
trace  the  story  of  English  relations  with  Ireland, 
and  the  emergence  of  two  separate  states  in  the 
small  island.  Today  Ireland  is  composed  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  which  has  severed  all  ties  with 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Northern  Ireland,  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  course  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Topic  Three  takes  us  to  India,  a  fascinating 
land  of  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth.  In  this 
topic  we  will  observe  the  passage  of  India  from 
a  mixed  group  of  independent  states  into  colonial 
status,  then  finally  to  independence.  We  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  tremendous  problems 
that  beset  India  through  the  years — problems  of 
the  caste  system,  of  two  opposing  religious 
groups,  of  dense  population,  and  of  illiteracy. 

Topic  Four  takes  us  to  that  restless  country, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  We  will  see  how 
it  moved  from  a  Dutch  colony  to  a  group  of  In- 
dependent States,  thence  to  a  British  colony  and 
finally  to  Dominion  status.  Before  we  leave  it,  we 
shall  take  a  careful  look  at  its  present  deep  prob- 
lems that  threaten  to  burst  into  rebellion  or  civil 
war  at  any  time. 

The  last  portion  of  the  unit,  Topic  Five,  treats 
of  the  growth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  Empire.  We  will  notice  how  peacefully  the 
changes  came  about  in  Australia,  and  how  the 
presence  of  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  presented 
problems  that  were  successfully  solved. 


NOTE :  This  study  guide  will  not  present  any 
factual  material  on  these  topics,  as 
there  is  a  wealth  of  facts  contained  in 
the  references,  The  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  The  British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire,  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Whenever  we  want  material  A 
for  study  on  any  given  topic,  we  shall  ™ 
find  it  easily  from  the  index  dr  table 
of  contents  of  these  books. 

Overview  Exercises  for  Unit  Three 

The  whole  class  can  get  a  general  introduction 
to  the  unit  by  completing  the  following  exercises : 

1.  Draw  a  time  line  across  the  long  way  of  one 
page  of  your  notebook.  Starting  with  the 
date  1450  A.D.  at  the  left  side,  divide  the 
line  into  five  sections  1M"  long,  and  label 
each  successive  division  with  the  dates  1550, 
1650,  1750,  1850,  1950.  On  this  line  mark 
the  dates  of  discovery  of  nine  self-governing 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  dates 
on  which  they  became  completely  self- 
governing. 

2.  Make  three  columns  in  your  notebook.  In 
the  first,  place  the  names  below,  one  name 
to  a  line;  in  the  second  column  write  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  country  that 
each  is  connected  with;  and  in  the  third 
column  write  the  date  (within  25  years)  of 
their  most  important  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth: 
Lord  Durham,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Clive,  m 
Captain  Phillip,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Captain  Hob- 

son,  Mungo  Park,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie,  Mohammed  Ali  Jin- 
nah,  Eamon  de  Valera. 

TOPIC  ONE 
THE  NEW  WORLD 

Our  unit  opens  with  a  study  of  Canada,  the 
first  colony  of  the  British  Empire.  Its  history 
is  traced  through  the  French  period,  the  English 
colonial  period,  the  early  days  of  the  Dominion, 
and  on  into  its  present  position  as  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  Side  by  side  with  this  study  is  that 
of  the  unfortunate  history  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  through  unintelligent  colonial 
administration.  The  effect  of  this  loss  upon  sub- 
sequent British  colonial  policy  is  also  noted. 

This  topic  is  fully  covered  in  The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  The  British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire,  and  we  must  use  these  books  as  our 
source  material.  Use  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  index  freely  in  order  to  get  information  on 
Canada  and  the  American  colonies. 

Comprehension    Test    for    this    Topic 

Below  are  listed   incomplete  statements,   fol-        £ 
lowed  by  several  phrases  which  could  complete 
the  statement  correctly.   Choose  the  correct  com- 
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pletion  and  place  its  number  in  the  space  at  the 
right. 

1.  The  reason  for  the  clash  between  English 
and  French  in  the  New  World  was  that  the 
English  wanted  ( ) 

(a)  Freedom  of  worship. 

(b)  More  land. 

(c)  Victory  in  Europe. 

(d)  The  minerals  in  Canada. 

2.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  settled 
in  Canada  were  loyal  to  ( ) 

(a)  The  United  States. 

(b)  England. 

(c)  France. 

(d)  No  one  but  themselves. 

3.  After  1815,  Scottish,  English  and  Irish 
settlers  came  to  Canada  because     (  ) 

(a)  The  feudal  system  was  breaking  down. 

(b)  There    was    religious    persecution    in 
Britain. 

(c)  They  were   in   danger  of  being  con- 
scripted for  the  army. 

(d)  They  needed  home  and  work  after  be- 
ing discharged  from  the  army. 

4.  Under  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  one  of  the 
things  the  French  were  granted  was 

( ) 

(a)  Taxation  without  representation. 

(b)  The  freedom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

(c)  The  privilege  of  carrying  firearms. 

(d)  Freedom  of  worship. 

5.  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  gave  to  Can- 
ada ( ) 

(a)  A  legislative  assembly,  legislative  coun- 
cil and  executive  council. 

(b)  A  cabinet,  prime  minister  and  respons- 
ible government. 

(c)  A  dictatorial  government  by  the  King 
of  England. 

6.  Under  the  Act  of  Union  (1840)  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  to  have  ( ) 

(a)  No    further    trade    barriers    between 
them. 

(b)  One  governor. 

(c)  Equal    representation    in    one    Parlia- 
ment. 

7.  The  British  North  America  Act  (B.N.A. 
Act)    1867  ( ) 

(a)  Took   all   rights   away  from   the  four 
joining  provinces. 

(b)  Established     a     federal     government 
among  the  four  provinces. 

(c)  Broke  all  ties  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

8.  The  Statute  of  Westminster   (1931)   made 

Canada  ( ) 

(a)   Independent  except  for  defence  forces. 


(b)  Independent    except    for    agreements 
with  foreign  countries. 

(c)  Completely  independent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

9.  The  States  that  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  (July  4,  1776)  were  formerly 

( ) 

(a)  British  colonies. 

(b)  Provinces  of  Canada. 

(c)  Jointly  owned  by  France  and  England. 

10.  The  citizens  who  started  the  American 
Revolution  objected  to  being  taxed  by  the 
English  Parliament  because  (  ) 

(a)  The  taxes  were  too  large  to  be  paid. 

(b)  The  American  colonies  had  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  Parliament. 

(c)  The   English  were  not  defending  the 
American  colonies  from  Indians. 

Read 

In  order  to  learn  the  story  of  Canada's  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  British  victory  in 
1759  up  to  the  present  time,  we  should  read 
one  or  more  of  the  following  passages  from  our 
primary  and  secondary  reference  books: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  104-110; 
116-143;  367-373;  163-166. 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  pp. 
26-39;  196-201. 

For  information  on  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  we  can  refer  to: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  111-115. 

Do 

Below  are  suggested  some  activities  which  will 
help  us  to  plant  firmly  in  our  minds  the  things 
we  have  read  and  discussed  up  to  this  point. 
Some  of  these  activities  are  suited  to  committee 
work  in  large  classes,  others  to  individual  as- 
signments for  smaller  classes. 

1.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  North  America  and 
indicate  with  different  colors  or  cross- 
hatching  the  areas  controlled  by  the  French, 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  England 
around  the  year  1750. 

Guide : 

Tha  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  104. 

2.  Appoint  two  committees,  a  '"French"  Com- 
mittee and  an  "English"  committee  to 
study  their  sides  of  the  question  of  English 
expansion  across  the  Appalachians.  Have 
one  member  of  each  committee  report  to 
the  class  on  his  reasons  for  or  against  the 
English  settlers  moving  westward. 

Guide: 

The  Commomvcalth  of  Nations,  pp.  95-105. 

3.  Look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  or  other  refer- 
ence books  the  stories  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, and  write  a  story  about  the  battle. 
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Make  sure  that  you  use  some  imaginary 
conversation  of  each  general  just  before  the 
battle. 

4.  Draw  a  time  line  starting  at  1750  and  on 
it  indicate  the  dates  of  the  following  import- 
ant steps  in  Canada's  development  from 
colony  to  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth : 
Quebec  Act,  Constitutional  Act,  Act  of 
Union,  B.N.A.  Act,  Statute  of  Westminster, 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act. 

Guide: 

Index   to  Commommalth   of  Nations.     See 

names  of  Acts. 

5.  Write  a  short  speech  that  might  have  been 
given  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  against 
the  "Family  Compact". 

Guide: 

The  Commontvcalth  of  Nations,  Chapter  VI. 

6.  Report  on  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
explaining  why  they  came  to  Canada  and 
what  hardships  they  underwent  in  the  first 
few  years. 


Discuss 

1.  Why  were  the  people  of  the  American  colon- 
ies so  angry  about  the  taxes  that  Britain 
imposed  on  them? 

2.  Why  did  the  American  colonists  want  to 
cross  the  Appalachians  into  what  was  then 
French  territory? 

3.  How  were  the  Americans  able  to  defeat 
the  highly  trained  armies  of  England? 

4'.  What  are  the  dangers  in  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment carried  on  by  the  Family  Compact? 

5.  What  were  the  fears  that  drove  the  people 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the  Mari- 
times  into  Confederation  in  1867? 

6.  Why  has  Canada  been  able  to  steer  clear 
of  civil  war  for  almost  one  hundred  years 
when  we  have  two  different  nationalities 
which  keep  their  own  language  and  cus- 
toms? 

7.  Is  the  position  of  Governor-General  neces- 
sary in  Canada  today? 

8.  What  are  the  various  aspects  of  a  nation's 
life  that  it  must  control  before  it  can  call 
itself  independent? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  members 
of  the  class. 

3.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  for  this  topic. 

4.  Vocabulary  for  this  period. 

IS   YOUR   CURRENT   EVENTS   SCRAP- 
BOOK  UP-TO-DATE? 


TOPIC  TWO 

IRELAND 

This  topic  will  bring  us  an  understanding  of 
the  famous  "Irish  Question"  which  bothered  Eng- 
lish Prime  Ministers  for  generations.  Although 
very  close  to  England  geographically,  Ireland  A 
has  always  had  a  fierce  spirit  of  independence.  W 
We  shall  take  a  brief  look  at  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  Irish  showed  their  independence,  until 
the  southern  part,  now  known  as  Eire,  finally 
became  completely  independent  and  left  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Once  again,  we  must  use  the  table  of  contents 
or  index  of  our  references  to  find  the  story  of 
Ireland  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Comprehension  Test  for  Topic 

The  following  exercises  are  designed  to  test 
our  understanding  of  the  facts  learned  in  this 
unit. 

After  the  following  statements,  place  the  letter 
(A)  if  you  think  the  statement  agrees  with  what 
you  have  read  and  learned  about  the  topic;  place 
the  letter  (D)  if  you  think  the  statement  dis- 
agrees with  what  you  have  learned  or  read;  and 
place  the  letter  (N)  if  you  think  the  statement 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  the  facts: 

1.  One  of  the  causes  of  trouble  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  was  the  English  attempt 
to  force  Protestantism  on  the  Irish. 

2.  The  Industrial  Revolution  helped  the  Irish 
people  to  own  their  land. 

3.  England  settled  many  Protestants  in  Nor-     A 
thern  Ireland.  ^ 

4.  The  Irish  were  so  patriotic  that  they  re- 
fused to  leave  the  country  even  in  poor 
times. 

5.  The  Irish  and  Welsh  are  very  much  alike 
in  their  political  views. 

6.  The  1916  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  caused 
by  English  oppression. 

7.  Eire  is  now  a  completely  independent  coun- 
try outside  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  Northern  Ireland  sends  representatives  to 
the  English  parliament. 


Read 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  story 
of  Ireland,  we  should  read  the  following  passages 
from  our  texts: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  55-57. 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  pp. 
224-229. 

In  addition  to  the  material  given  above  on 
the  Irish  question,  it  might  be  interesting  for  a 
committee  to  try  to  find  additional  reading  in 
other  history  books  that  may  be  in  the  school 
or  library.  Any  history  of  England  contains  * 
many  references  to  the  Irish  problems  that  be-  \ 
set   every   parliament. 
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Do 

1.  Debate  the  question:  Resolved  that  Eire  should 
not  have  stayed  neutral  in  World  War  II. 

2.  Review  the  geography  of  Ireland  and  report 
to  the  class  some  reasons  for  the  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  the  country. 

3.  Look  up  the  word  "Celtic"  in  the  dictionary 
or  encyclopedia,  and  list  as  many  Celtic  Irish 
words  as  you  know. 

4'.  Make  a  time  line  and  on  it  place  important 
dates  in  the  long  struggle  between  England 
and  Ireland. 

Discuss 

1.  Why  did  the  Irish  resent  the  British  landlords 
who  owned  land  but  did  not  live  in  Ireland? 

2.  Why  did  the  British  settle  many  Protestants 
in  Northern  Ireland? 

3.  Why  did  the  people  of  Eire  refuse  Britain 
permission  to  make  submarine  bases  in  Ireland 
in  World  War  II? 

4.  Why  did  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  oppose 
"home  rule"  (An  Irish  parliament,  rather  than 
representatives  in  the  British  parliament)  ? 

Pupil's   Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done  on  this  topic. 

2.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed. 

3.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises  for  this  period. 

5.  A  table  of  contents  for  your  social  studies 
and  language  notebook  with  the  page  num- 
bers of  your  subject  headings  carefully 
entered. 


TOPIC  THREE 
INDIA 

Overview  of  the  Topic 

In  this  part  of  the  unit  we  study  the  develop- 
ment of  India  from  the  founding  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  in  1600  to  the  present  day, 
when  India  is  now  two  separate  countries,  Pakis- 
tan and  India.  The  long  history  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  final  emergence  of  India 
as  a  colony,  then  a  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  be  seen. 

Both  of  our  primary  references,  The  Com- 
momvealth  of  Nations  and  The  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire,  contain  ample  material  on 
India,  and  we  must  use  these  accounts  as  the 
source  of  our  facts.  Refer  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  index  to  find  information. 


Comprehension  Test  for  this  Topic 

In  the  following  paragraph,  there  are  num- 
bered blank  spaces  to  be  filled  in.  List  the 
numbers  in  your  notebook,  and  place  the  word 
or  phrase  opposite  each  number  which  would 
make  the  paragraph  read  correctly. 

The   sea   route   to   India   was   discovered    by 

(1) in  the  year  (2) 

The  British  East  India  Company  was  formed  in 

the  year  (3) to  carry  on  trade.  The 

English  bought  such  things  as  (4) 

and  gave  in  return  things  such  as  (5) 

Around  the  year  1750,  the  (6) 

and    (7) started  fighting.    Two 

strong  men  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 

(8) and  (9) 

made  it  the  governing  power  of  almost  all  India. 

In  the  year   (10) the  Indian  Mutiny 

broke  out.   After  it  was  over,  Britain  took  away 

control  of  India  from  the    (11) 

and  made  the  country  into  a  (12) 

Following  World  War  I,  a  Hindu  named  (13) 
started  working  for  politi- 
cal   reform.     His    way    of    getting    action    was 

through   (14) campaigns.    The 

Hindus  organized  the  (15)  and  the 

Moslems  the  (16) ,  both  of 

which  worked  for  the  independence  of  India.  Fin- 
ally, in  August  (17) two  countries 

named  (18) and  (19) 

emerged  as  independent  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Read 

The  sections  in  our  primary  references  that 
tell  about  India  are: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  196-198; 
209-236. 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  pp. 
56-75. 

From  either  of  these  sources  we  can  get  a 
clear  and  interesting  picture  of  the  story  of 
India's  development  from  a  company  trading 
ground  to  a  strong  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

For  those  who  want  to  read  fascinating  stories 
about  India,  Rudyard  Kipling's  books  such  as 
"Kim"  and  "The  Jungle  Book"  will  give  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  and  knowledge  of  India.  Look 
up  the  name  'Kipling'  in  an  encyclopedia,  and 
find  out  how  he  could  write  so  well  about  India. 


Do 


1.  Look  up  all  the  information  you  find  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  write  a  paragraph 
about  his  methods  of  getting  action  from 
the  British. 

2.  Appoint  one  committee  to  find  out  about 
Robert  Clive.  another  about  Warren  Hast- 
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ings,  and  present  the  highlights  of  each 
of  their  lives  in  a  three-minute  report  to 
the  class. 

3.  Try  to  find  a  picture  of  an  "East  Indiaman" 
sailing  vessel,  and  report  to  the  class  on 
typical  cargoes  it  would  carry  to  and  from 
England. 

4.  Look  up  the  word  "caste"  in  the  dictionary 
or  encyclopedia,  and  explain  its  meaning. 
Illustrate  your  explanation  with  examples 
from  Indian  life. 

5.  Try  to  find  out  the  number  of  miles  oi 
railway  in  India.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the 
reasons  why  the  British  built  so  many  r 
roads  in  this  colony. 

6.  Put  on  a  costume  display  of  various  typical 
garbs  worn  by  people  of  various  parts  of 
India. 

7.  Debate  the  question:  Resolved  that  India 
and  Pakistan  need  to  have  all  the  wealth 
of  the  princes  confiscated  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

8.  On  an  outline  map  of  India  and  adjacent 
territory,  indicate  the  countries  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Place  in 
brackets  after  each  name  the  date  on  which 
it  achieved  independence. 

9.  List  three  Moslem  customs  and  three  Hindu 
customs  which  show  the  difficulties  of  two 
religious  groups  joining  to  govern  one 
country. 

10.  Play  recordings  of  the  songs  "On  the  Road 
to  Mandalay"  and  "Kashmiri  Love  Song" 
and  write  a  paragraph  on  the  contrasting 
moods  in  the  selections. 

Discuss 

The  following  questions  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  class  discussion  of  the  story  of  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Burma  and  Ceylon.  Some  of  these  inter- 
rogative sentences  may  be  re-worded  to  form  the 
topic  for  a  debate  or  panel  discussion. 

1.  Why  did  the  Dravidians,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  India,  allow  themselves  to  be 
driven  out? 

2.  Did  Gandhi's  civil  disobedience  campaign 
hasten  the  independence  of  India? 

3.  Why  did  Burma  wish  for  a  separate  gov- 
ernment from  that  of  India? 

4.  How  has  Ceylon  remained  free  of  religious 
and  political  wars  since  the  British  took  it 
over  in  1802? 

5.  Why  does  the  caste  system  make  govern- 
ment of  India  a  very  difficult  problem? 

6.  Is  there  a  caste  system  in  the  Western 
world?  (Guide:  Consider  in  turn  the  various 
trades  and  professions  by  which  men  earn 
their  living.) 


Pupil's  NoJebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done  on  this  topic. 

2.  Maps,  charts  or  diagrams  completed. 

3.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises  for  this  period. 


TOPIC    FOUR 
THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Overview  of  the  Topic 

This  topic  traces  the  growth  of  South  Africa 
from  a  vegetable-growing  port  of  call  for  Dutch 
ships  to  its  present  status  as  a  member  of  thd 
Commonwealth.  We  shall  look  in  turn  at  the 
Dutch  period,  the  struggle  between  Dutch  and 
English,  the  Boer  War,  the  emergence  of  the 
Union,  and  the  present  uneasy  state  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Once  again  we  have  at  hand  a  table  of  con- 
tents and  an  index  in  our  primary  references. 
Use  these  to  find  the  sections  dealing  with  South 
Africa. 

Comprehension  Test  for  Topic  Four 

From  your  study  of  South  Africa  in  the  prim- 
ary and  secondary  reference  books  for  this  course, 
examine  the  following  statements,  and  mark 
them  True  (T)  or  False  (F)  in  the  space  to 
right  of  each  statement. 

1.  The  English  were  the  first  to  settle  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( ) 

2.  The  aim  of  the  first  settlers  was  to  find 
diamonds.  ( ) 

3.  "Veld"  is  a  Dutch  word  meaning  "field  or 
open  country."  ( ) 

4'.  The  English  seized  Cape  Town  as  a  result 
of  war  with  France.  ( ) 

5.  The  Boers  settled  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
because  they  did  not  like  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  Cape  Colony.  ( ) 

6.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  near  Kimberley 
was  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes.  ( ) 

7.  The  British  entered  the  South  African  war 
because  the  Boers  had  attacked  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony.  ( ) 

8.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  consists  of  the 
areas  formerly  known  as  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  Free  State,  Cape  Colony  and  Na- 
tal. ( ) 

9.  The  Witwatersrand  is  the  name  of  a  large 
river   in   South   Africa.  ( ) 

10.  Asiatics  originally  camt  to  South  Africa  to 
work  on  plantations.  (    ) 
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• 


11.  "Cape  Colored"  are  the  native  negroes  of 
Africa.  (         ) 

12.  Europeans  are  outnumbered  oyer  three  to 
one  by  the  natives  in  South  Africa.     (         ) 

13.  Segregation  laws  apply  equally  to  white  and 
colored  citizens.  ( ) 

14.  Cape  Colored  cannot  vote  for  one  of  their 
own  race  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 

(         ) 


Read 

A  wealth  of  information  on  the  topic  of  South 
Africa  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages  of 
our  reference  books : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  287-313. 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  pp. 
79-99. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  further  litera- 
ture at  low  cost  can  write  to  the  United  King- 
dom Information  Office,  275  Albert  Street,  Ot- 
tawa, for  their  catalog  of  material  available 
on  South  Africa  (or  any  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries.) 

Do 

The  following  activities  will  provide  a  means 
of  making  our  knowledge  of  South  Africa  stay 
with  us. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  how  the  cab- 
bage growers  of  Cape  Town  came  to  be  a 
colony  of  Holland. 

2.  Draw  a  time  line  representing  the  span 
1652-1952  (2"  per  100  years).  Color  blue 
the  years  that  the  Dutch  controlled  Cape 
Colony;  in  red  the  years  that  the  British 
have  controlled  it. 

3.  Look  up  the  word  "diamond"  in  the  en- 
cyclopedia, and  report  to  the  class  on  the 
finding  and  processing  of  the  stones.  Ex- 
plain why  they  are  so  valuable. 

4.  Find  the  names  of  three  famous  large  dia- 
monds, and,  if  possible,  any  superstitions 
connected  with  them. 

5.  Draw  a  profile  map  of  the  different  heights 
of  land  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Natal.  (Guide:  The  British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire,  p.  295.) 

6.  Debate    the   question:    Resolved   that    the 

British    should    have    given    Cape    Colony 
back  to  the  Dutch  after  1806. 

7.  See  if  you  can  find  the  part  played  by 
Winston  Churchill  in  the  Boer  War,  and 
write  a  paragraph  about  him  at  this  time. 

8.  Debate  the  question:  Resolved  that  huge 
fortunes  such  as  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes  should 
be  seized  by  the  government. 

9.  Write  a  script  for  a  five-minute  scene  be- 
tween  an    "outlander"    and   a    "Boer"    in 


Transvaal  as  they  discuss  the  heavy  taxes 
placed  on  the  outlanders. 

10.  From  your  current  events  scrapbook  or 
bulletin  board,  find  all  the  references  to 
the  current  race  problem  in  South  Africa. 
Study  these,  then  report  to  the  class  why 
the  Cape  Colored  are  dissatisfied  today. 

11.  If  you  know  any  veterans  of  the  Boer  War, 
ask  one  to  come  to  the  class  and  tell  of  his 
experiences.  Many  Canadian  nurses  also 
went  to  South  Africa  some  years  ago.  If 
there  is  one  in  your  community,  ask  her 
to  tell  your  class  about  the  country. 

Discuss 

The  following  questions  will  serve  as  points 
of  departure  for  thinking  through  some  of  the 
problems  that  beset  South  Africa. 

1.  Why  did  the  British  seize  Cape  Colony  and 
keep  it? 

2.  Were  the  Dutch  justified  in  resenting  gov- 
ernment by  a  parliament  in  which  they  had 
no  members? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  "apartheid"  laws  in  South 
Africa  help  to  prevent  riots  and  clashes 
between  the  races? 

4.  Why  did  the  early  Dutch  settlers  dislike  the 
finding  of  diamonds  and  gold  on  their  prop- 
erty? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain : 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  Unit  Three. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  by  other  class  members. 

3.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed  dur- 
ing this  topic. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises. 

5.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  for  these 
notes. 

6.  Summaries  of  lessons  presented  by  the 
teacher. 


TOPIC  FIVE 
AUSTRALIA   AND    NEW   ZEALAND 
Overview  of  the  Topic 

The  peaceful  development  of  Australia  from 
a  colony  to  a  loyal  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  the  first  part  of  study  in  this  topic.  We 
will  notice  the  absence  of  racial  conflict,  either 
with  the  aborigines  or  among  later  groups  of 
settlers.  The  story  of  New  Zealand's  entry  into 
colonial,  then  Commonwealth  status  will  be  stu- 
died. We  shall  see  that  the  presence  of  the  Maoris, 
an  advanced  primitive  tribe,  made  the  coloniza- 
tion task  much  more  difficult,  and  led  to  war- 
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fare  for  a  time.  Then  we  will  note  the  contrast 
between  the  present  status  of  the  Maori  and  the 
status  of  the  aborigines  in  all  the  other  Com- 
monwealth countries  today. 


Comprehension  Test  for  this  Topic 

Below  will  be  found  an  incomplete  statement, 
with  several  possible  completions  stated.  Choose 
the  correct  statement  to  complete  the  thought, 
and  place  its  letter  in  the  space  to  the  right. 

1.  Captain  Cook  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  by 

(         ) 

(a)  The  East  India  Company. 

(b)  The  Royal  Society  of  England. 

(c)  The  British  Government. 

2.  The  first  settlers  to  Australia  were  taken 
from  British  (         ) 

(a)  Prisons. 

(b)  Workhouses. 

(c)  Farms. 

3.  People  could  be  sent  to  prison  in  those  days 
for  joining  ( ) 

(a)  The  communist  party. 

(b)  Trade  guilds. 

(c)  Trade  unions. 

4.  The  first  product  that  Australia  exported 
was  (         ) 

(a)  Coal. 

(b)  Wool. 

(c)  Pineapples. 

5.  The  colonies  in  Australia  did  not  join  in  a 
union  until  (  ) 

(a)  1867. 

(b)  1901. 

(c)  1926. 

6.  The  colony  of  Victoria  was  the  first  to  use 
the  ( )   in  elections. 

(a)  Secret  ballot 

(b)  Proportional  Representation 

(c)  Advertising 

7.  Australia    was     the    first    Commonwealth 
country  to  give  women  the  right  to  (         ) 

(a)  Preach  from  the  pulpit. 

(b)  Enter  business  life. 

(c)  Vote. 

8.  The  "White  Australia"  policy  means  that: 

( ) 

(a)  Only  white  people  can  vote. 

(b)  There  are  very  strict  laws  prohibiting 
immigration  of  colored  people. 

(c)  The  trade  of  the  country  goes  only  to 
white  people. 

9.  New  Zealand  was  first  settled  by  a  group 
from  ( ) 


(a)  The  prisons  of  England. 

(b)  The  United  States. 

(c)  Australia. 

10.  The  Maoris  waged  war  againsl  the  settlers 
because  ( ) 

(a)  The  Maoris  were  cannibals. 

(b)  The  settlers  were  dishonest  over   the 
buying  of  land. 

(c)  The  British  sent  soldiers  to  the  islands. 

11.  Today  the  Maoris  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing ( ) 

(a)  Four   members    to   the    New    Zealand 
parliament. 

(b)  Their  own  native  governors. 

(c)  An  advisory  council  to  the  New  Zea- 
land government. 

Read 

Once  again  our  primary  and  secondary  refer- 
ences will  provide  us  with  all  the  material  we 
need  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  stories 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Turn  to  the 
pages  noted  below,  and  also  use  your  index  and 
table  of  contents. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Australia — pp.   247-274 
New  Zealand — pp.  275-286 

The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
Australia — pp.  135-154' 
New  Zealand — pp.  155-165 

Australia  and  New  Zealand — Irwin  and  Irwin 

Use  the  table  of  contents  and  index  freely  to 
find  any  special  information  needed.  We  will 
notice  that  much  of  this  reference  book  is  written 
in  story  form,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
science  information  about  the  plants  and  animals 
of  the  two  countries. 


Do 

The  following  activities  will  help  to  drive 
home  the  things  we  have  learned  about  Australia 
and  New  Zealand's  entry  into  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  why  there 
are  several  different  gauges  of  railway 
tracks  in  Australia. 

2.  Find  out  the  story  of  the  building  of  Can- 
berra, and  tell  it  to  the  class.  (Guide: 
Australia  and  Neio  Zealand,  pp.  204-207) 

3.  Write  a  ten-minute  dramatic  script  about 
the  "First  Fleet"  to  Australia,  centering 
your  story  either  before  sailing,  on  board 
ship,  or  after  landing. 

4.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  trace  the 
routes  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages.  Use  dif- 
ferent color  for  each  voyage. 
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5.  Write  two  contrasting  paragraphs,  one  tel- 
ling some  of  Canada's  troubles  with  the 
Indians,  the  other  telling  of  Australia's 
experiences  with  the  bushmen. 

6.  Look  up  the  term  "Chartists"  in  the  en- 
cyclopedia, and  prepare  an  itemized  list 
of  their  demands.  Mark  the  ones  which 
Australia  first  brought  into  force. 

7.  Make  a  time  line  from  1750  to  1950  (3" 
per  century)  and  mark  on  it  all  important 
dates  you  can  find  about  the  story  of 
Australia. 

8.  On  an  outline  map  of  Australia,  sketch  in 
the  various  states  and  the  dates  on  which 
they  first  had  self-government. 


Discuss 

In  this  topic  we  are  putting  our  questions  for 
discussion  in  the  form  of  statements.  Choose 
one  of  these  statements  and  try  to  find  all  the 
facts  to  support  different  sides  of  the  question. 

1.  The  practice  of  deporting  criminals  to  iso- 
lated places  is  a  useful  way  to  reduce  crime. 

2.  The  White  Australia  policy  is  the  only  sens- 
ible course  for  the  Australians  to  follow. 

3.  The  Australian  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment is  better  than  the  Canadian. 

4.  Natives  like  the  Maoris  would  have  to  have 
been  subdued  by  force  even  if  they  had 
been  paid  for  their  land  at  first. 

5.  Social  security  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting people  from  worrying  about  old  age. 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  for  this  topic. 

2.  Summaries  of  reading  done.  This  is  import- 
ant for  Unit  Three  where  there  is  a  large 
body  of  material  to  be  covered. 

3.  Notes  of  reports  made  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises. 

5.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  of  your 
social  studies  and  language  notebooks.  Make 
sure  paging  is  correct. 

Review  of  the  Unit 

1.  Below  will  be  found  two  columns.  The  first 
states  a  fact  about  the  movement  of  peoples 
from  Britain;  the  second  states  a  type  of 
unrest  which  followed  this  movement.  Read 
these  carefully,  then  follow  the  instructions 
eriven  below  them: 


Movement  Evidence  of  Unrest 

British  traders  settle 
in  India.  Indian  Mutiny. 

British   settlers  come 

to  South  Africa.  Boer  War. 

British  citizens  settle     American  War  of  In- 
in  America.  dependence. 

British   settlers  come      Mackenzie-Papineau 
to  Canada.  Rebellion. 

Scottish  settlers  come 
to  Northern  Ireland.     Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Try  to  compose  a  sentence  which  will  state 
clearly  the  general  connection  between  the 
events  of  the  two  columns. 

2.  Below  are  found  three  columns  containing  the 
name  of  a  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
member,  its  type  of  administration,  and  a  blank 
column.  In  the  blank  column  choose  the  cor- 
rect term  to  describe  whether  the  government 
is  democratic  or  dictatorial. 

Kind  of 
Country  Legislative  Body  Government 

Canada  Elected  Parliament  

United 
Kingdom      Elected  Parliament    

Australia  Elected  Parliament    

Representatives  to 
N.Ireland        U.K.  Parliament        

India  Elected  Parliament    

Bermuda  Elected  House  of 

Assembly  

New  Zealand    Elected  Parliament    

Pakistan  Elected  Parliament    

After  filling  in  the  above  blank  column, 
compose  one  sentence  which  will  state 
clearly  the  governments  that  Britain  has 
encouraged  in  her  former  colonies. 

3.  In  the  two  columns  below  will  be  found  the 
name  of  a  Commonwealth  country  and  some 
significant  development  of  its  resources.  After 
studying  each  individual  pair  of  facts,  try 
to  state  clearly  the  relationship  between  Brit- 
ish settlers  and  their  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources around  them. 


Canada 
Malaya 
South  Africa 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Trinidad 
Ghana 
Malaya 


Pulp  and  paper  products 
Rubber  production 
Gold  production 
Wool  production 
Dairy  produce 
Tar  production 
Cocoa  production 
Tin  production 
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4.  Below  are  found  several  statements  of  events 
within  the  Commonwealth  in  recent  years. 
After  reading  the  statements  over  and  study- 
ing them,  try  to  state  in  one  sentence  how 
much  each  country  can  take  part  in  Common- 
wealth matters. 

(a)  India  stated  flatly  in  1932  that  she  was 
against  raising  tariffs. 

(b)  South  Africa  has  let  it  be  known  that 
she  considers  her  trade  with  non-Com- 
monwealth countries  just  as  important 
as  her  trade  within  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commonwealth  each 
declared  war  on  Germany  on  different 
days  in  September  1939. 

(d)  In  1938  Canada  refused  to  have  a  share 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Train- 
ing Plan,  but  changed  her  mind  in  1939. 

(e)  Canada  recently  passed  a  law  stating  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  now  the 
highest  court  in  our  country,  not  the  Privy 
Council  of  England. 

(f)  The  United  Kingdom  cancelled  many 
trade  contracts  with  Canada  after  World 
War  II  to  trade  with  non-dollar,  non- 
Commonwealth  countries. 

(g)  Ghana  has  announced  plans  to  unite  with 
Guinea. 

5.  Draw  three  maps  showing  the  development 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  On 
the  first  show  in  red  the  British  Empire  in 
1700:  on  the  second  show  the  British  Empire 
in  1900;  and  on  the  third  show  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Empire  in  1959. 

6.  Have  a  quick  series  of  three-minute  reports 
using  brief  notes  on  some  Commonwealth 
topic.  Mark  the  other  members  of  the  class 
on  their  oral  work,  using  these  headings  on  a 
check  sheet: 

(Poor)  (Average)  (Good) 
123456789    10 
Clarity  of  speech 
Rate  of  speech 
Pronunciation 
Expression  in  voice 

(variety)  of  tone 
Unity  of  ideas 
Coherence  of  ideas 

7.  Below  are  several  statements.  After  each  one 
place  the  letter  (A)  if  the  statement  agrees 
with  the  ideas  you  have  gained  thus  far  about 
the  Commonwealth;  (D)  if  the  statement  dis- 
agrees, and  (N)  if  the  statement  neither 
agrees  nor  disagrees  with  what  you  have 
learned  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(a)  There  is  no  need  to  take  into  account  the 
native  people  in  South  African  govern- 
ment since  they  are  uneducated.      ( ) 

(b)  The  extensive  development  of  social  se- 
curity legislation  in  New  Zealand  has 
no  importance  for  us.  (    ) 


(c)  The  laws  concerning  parliament's  author- 
ity in  South  Africa  are  important  to 
South   Africa   alone.  (  ) 

(d)  The  Maoris  are  an  excellent  example  of 
a  native  tribe  rising  to  responsible  posi- 
tions in  government.  (         ) 

(e)  The  Indian  Mutiny  meant  little  to  the 
Australians.  ( ) 

(f)  The  Colombo  plan  will  bring  better  re- 
sults than  a  gift  of  money  to  the  Far 
Eastern  members.  (  ) 

8.  Write  a  conversation  between  yourself  and 
a  boy  from  South  Africa,  India  or  Trinidad 
about  your  father's  occupation. 

9.  Below  are  several  statements  on  controversial 
Commonwealth  topics.  If  you  think  the  state- 
ment true,  place  the  letter  "T"  after  it;  if 
you  think  it  false,  place  the  letter  "F"  after 
it ;  if  you  think  it  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
place  the  letter  "P"  after  it. 

(a)  The  taxes  levied  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment against  the  American  colonies  were 
unjust.  ( ) 

(b)  The  British  East  India  Company  did 
more  harm  than  good  in  India.      ( ) 

(c)  The  racial  segregation  laws  of  South 
Africa  are  not  democratic.  ( ) 

(d)  Absentee  landlords  were  the  cause  of 
Ireland's  troubles.  ( ) 

(e)  The  laws  in  Quebec  should  be  made  the 
same  as  the  laws  in  other  parts  of  Cana- 
da. ( ) 

(f)  Burma  was  wrong  to  leave  the  Common- 
wealth. ( ) 

(g)  Australia  is  sensible  in  upholding  the 
'"White  Australia"  policy.  ( ) 

(h)  The  British  were  to  blame  for  the  Boer 
War.  ( ) 

Answers  to 

Comprehension  Tests  for  this  Unit 

Page  Question  Numbers 

1   2   3   4   5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

39  bbddacbcab 

40  ADADNDAA 

42  FFTTTFTTFTFTT 

44  cacbbacbcb      a 
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• 


41         1.  Vasco  da  Gama 

2.  1498 

3.  1600 

4.  spices 

5.  cloth 

6.  English 

7.  French 

8.  Clive 

9.  Hastings 

10.  1857 


11.  British  East  India 
Co. 

12.  Colony 

13.  Gandhi 

14.  passive   resistance 

15.  Indian  National 
Congress 

16.  Moslem  League 

17.  1947 

18.  India 

19.  Pakistan 


Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Unit  Three 

Pupils  and  teachers  are  again  referred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Information  Office,  275  Albert 
Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  or  301  Imperial  Bank 
Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  for  maps  and  charts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  obtainable  at  low  cost. 
Many  maps  are  large,  wall  size,  which  are  suitable 
for  bulletin  boards  and  committee  work. 


Films  and  Filmstrips 

The  following  films  and  filmstrips  are  avail- 
able free  except  for  the  cost  of  shipping,  from 
the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of 
Education,  Administration  Bldg.,  Edmonton.  The 
titles  listed  are  taken  from  the  Classified  List  of 
16mm.  Sound  and  Silent  Films,  and  the  Classified 
List  of  Filmstrips.  Please  refer  to  this  catalog 
when  ordering  audio-visual  materials. 


Elizabeth  I,  P-1922 

England  Conquers  New  France,  Pk-2456 
England  Prepares  to  Colonize,  Pk-2313 
English  and  Dutch  Explorations,  Pk-1905 
English  Sea  Dogs,  P-466 

Famous  Men  Series: 

Disraeli,  P-972 

Captain  Cook,  P-981 

Nelson,  P-986 
French  Explorations  in  North  America,  Pk-1904 
Gold  Coast  Becomes  Ghana,  P-3003 
History  of  New  Zealand,  P-2056 
David  Livingstone,  P-1574 
North  West  Passage,  P-1417 
North  East  Passage,  P-1475 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  P-1869 
Queen  Victoria,  P-1570 
Races  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  P-1268 
Raleigh,  P-1923 

The  Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  P-2734 
Cecil  Rhodes,  P-2955 


(a)  16mm.  Films 

Age  of  Discovery:  English,  French  and  Dutch 

Explorations,  T-1196 

Age  of  Discovery:  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ex- 
plorations, T-744 
Elizabethan  England,  Tk-667 

English  History:  Tudor  Period,  T-1032 

David  Livingstone,  T-845 

House  of  History  (Wm.  Lyon  Mackenzie),  T-1062 

Royal  Destiny  (Royal  Family  and  Commonwealth, 

1897-1953),  T-1008 

Royal  Destiny  (Royal  Family  and  Commonwealth, 
shorter  version  of  above),  T-890 

Salt  Cod  (Newfoundland  &  fishing  industry), 

T-1050 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  T-1283 


(b)  35mm.  Filmstrips 
Australian  History  (Victoria  Educ.  Dept.)  P-1158 
Captain  Cook,  P-1427 

The  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution,  Pk-2977 
Drake,  P-1416 
Drake,  P-2817 


Sea  and  Empire  Series:  :    : 
Challenge  to  Spain,  P-2730 
Foundations  to  Empire,  P-2731 
Struggle  With  France-India,  P-2732 
Struggle  With  France-America,  P-2733 
The  Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  P-2734 
The  New  Colonial  Empire,  P2735 
Expansion  of  the  Empire,  P-2736 
The  Development  of  the  Dominions,  P-2737 
The  Story  of  Africa  (A),  P-2738 
The  Story  of  Africa  (B),  P-2739 
South  Africa:  Growth  of  the  Union,  P-1575 
The  Story  of  New  France,  Pk-2993 
Struggle  With  France  In  America,  P-1921 
Tudor  England,  P-1912 
The  Union  Jack,  Pk-1488 
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UNIT  FOUR 

HOW  CANADIAN  INSTITUTIONS 

HAVE  BEEN  MODELLED  ON 

BRITISH   INSTITUTIONS 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

We  must  first  of  all  clearly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "institution"  as  it  is  used 
here.  When  we  study  this  unit,  the  word  "in- 
stitution" means  "an  accepted  or  usual  way  of 
doing  things."  These  may  be  actual  laws,  or  just 
unwritten  customs.  Every  country  has  its  institu- 
tions, which  continue  for  generations  and  cen- 
turies. They  link  us  with  the  past,  and  we  in 
turn  may  make  some  change  in  them,  or  some 
addition  to  them.  Thus  our  actions  may  have 
a  definite  effect  on  history,  of  which  we  be- 
come a  part. 

All  through  our  Grade  Eight  Social  Studies- 
Language  course  we  have  talked  about  the  ties 
that  hold  the  Commonwealth  together.  In  the 
Unit  on  Commonwealth  trade  we  noticed  that 
uniform  British  business  customs  were  a  great 
help  to  trade.  Now  we  will  look  at  other  cus- 
toms or  institutions  which  are  the  strongest 
bonds  in  keeping  together  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire.  As  we  have  noted,  there  are 
no  longer  any  legal  ties  uniting  the  Common- 
wealth's self-governing  countries.  It  is  the  com- 
mon British  institutions,  modified  by  the  local  con- 
ditions in  each  country,  that  serve  as  the  cement 
that  binds  the  Commonwealth  together. 

Through  class  discussion  we  shall  observe  in 
turn  the  institutions  that  are  a  part  of  Canadian 
life.  In  each  case  we  shall  try  to  trace  their 
origin  to  the  British  Isles,  and  thus  realize  our 
link  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Topic  One  is  concerned  with  Family  Life  in 
Canada;  Topic  Two  with  the  working  world; 
Topic  Three  with  the  actions  of  people  in  Trade 
and  Industry;  Topic  Four  with  Communications, 
which  are  always  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  coun- 
try; Topic  Five  with  Health,  Welfare  and  Safety, 
a  quickly-growing  aspect  of  life  where  the  institu- 
tions are  changing  rapidly;  Topic  Six  with  Gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  institutions  of  which  we  are 
most  proud;  Topic  Seven,  with  the  famed  "Brit- 
ish Justice",  an  internationally  known  and  res- 
pected part  of  British  and  Commonwealth  life; 
Topic  Eight  with  the  Educational  system,  which 
in  Canada  is  an  odd  mixture  of  institutions; 
Topic  Nine  with  Recreation,  for  which  Britain 
has  established  an  enviable  reputation;  and  fin- 
ally, Topic  Ten,  with  the  Christian  traditions 
which  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  other  institutions 
noted  before. 


How  Canadian  Institutions  Have  Been 
Modelled   on   British   Institutions 

In  all  our  study  of  institutions,  we  should 
constantly  return  to  our  own  community  as  the 
source  material  for  our  discussions.    It  will  pro- 


vide us  with  many  differing  points  of  view, 
and  with  some  unique  local  customs  possessed 
by  no  other  community.  Social  Studies  is  a  study 
of  life,  and  our  community  is  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  world.  We  should  therefore  not  belittle 
its  features  nor  its  contributions  to  Canadian 
life.  | 

Pre-Test  for  Unit  Four 

Before  we  begin  the  study  of  this  unit,  let 
us  complete  as  well  as  we  can  the  following 
questions,  in  order  that  we  may  find  out  in  what 
areas  we  need  to  strengthen  our  knowledge.  The 
questions  are  incomplete  statements,  and  be- 
neath each  are  listed  three  possible  completions. 
Study  the  questions,  then  choose  the  best  com- 
pletion and  place  its  letter  in  the  space  to  the 
right 

1.  An  institution  (in  this  Unit  study)  is  ( ) 

(a)  A  large  building  housing  ill  people. 

(b)  A  business  corporation. 

(c)  A    customary    or    usual    way    of    doing 
things. 

2.  A    country's    institutions    are    controlled    by 

(a)  The  police. 

(b)  The  courts. 

(c)  The  people  of  the  country  as  a  group. 

3.  British  institutions  have  been  carried  abroad 
by  ( ) 

(a)  Visiting  tourists.  ▲ 

(b)  Settlers  and  civil  servants  from  England.        ▼ 

(c)  Sailors  from  foreign  lands. 

4.  Institutions  change  because  ( ) 

(a)  New  laws  are  passed. 

(b)  People's  ideas  and  actions  change. 

(c)  Governments  become  wealthier. 

5.  An  example  of  a  British  institution  which  has 
changed  in  Canada  is:  ( ) 

(a)  Addressing   men    as    "Esq."    in   corres- 
pondence. 

(b)  The  trend  towards  buying  English  cars. 

(c)  The    liking    of    Canadians    for    British 
chinaware. 

6.  The  institution  of  the  secret  ballot  came  as 
a  result  of  ( ) 

(a)  The  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  many  people 
for  over  one  hundred  years. 

(b)  The  Boer  War. 

(c)  The  Statute  of  Westminster  in  1931. 

7.  The  institution  of  the  daily  newspaper  grew 
up  because  of  ( ) 

(a)  The  desire  of  the  owners  for  large  pro- 

fits.  | 

(b)  The  desire  to  know  news  quickly.  ™ 

(c)  The  typewriter. 
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TOPIC  ONE 
FAMILY  LIFE 

In  British  life  the  father  is  head  of  the  family, 
as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  countries  in  the 
world.  He  is  the  person  who  earns  enough  money 
to  supply  the  needs  of  his  family.  Today,  how- 
ever, this  institution  is  changing  rapidly  as  more 
and  more  women  add  to  the  family  income  by 
working  after  marriage. 

The  traditional  place  of  the  mother  in  British 
life  is  in  the  home.  Here  she  is  expected  to  keep 
house,  to  cook  and  wash,  and  care  for  the  child- 
ren. However,  as  we  noted  above,  many  Cana- 
dian women  are  now  combining  these  duties 
with  full  or  part-time  work  outside  the  home. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  flexibility  of  institu- 
tions, some  of  which  are  changing  as  a  result 
of  our  actions. 

Some  people  do  not  realize  the  influence  of 
the  home  and  family  life  in  passing  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  community.  Unconsciously  we  follow 
the  patterns  that  our  parents  set  in  the  home. 
If  they  have  a  fondness  for  reading  books,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  we  will  also  have  an 
interest  in  reading.  If  they  are  ardent  theater- 
goers or  sport  fans,  then  we  will  also  find  our- 
selves unconsciously  following  the  same  patterns. 
Of  course,  as  we  mature  into  men  and  women  we 
can  and  do  discard  some  institutions  and  adopt 
others.  Nevertheless,  the  family  remains  the  place 
where  most  of  our  culture  is  handed  on  to  us. 

TOPIC  TWO 

EVERYDAY  WORK 

In  this  field  there  are  many  British  institu- 
tions which  are  not  found  in  other  countries  of 
the  world.  One  of  these  is  pride  of  work.  British 
craftsmanship  in  engineering,  production  of 
chinaware,  woollens,  footwear,  and  many  other 
fields  is  well  known.  A  certain  automobile  manu- 
facturer advertises  its  product  as  "The  Best  Car 
in  the  World" — and  is  willing  to  see  its  cars  in 
competition  with  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  the  founder  and  president  of  the  com- 
pany often  used  to  go  through  the  factory  and 
show  his  employees  how  certain  jobs  should  be 
done.  He  was  an  outstanding  craftsman  himself 
and  demanded  the  same  from  his  employees. 

The  trade  union  movement  started  in  Britain, 
and  it  is  now  a  British  institution  that  unions 
be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  world  of  work.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  some  countries  where  the 
workers  have  no  organized  groups  to  protect 
their  rights  or  ask  for  wage  adjustments. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  came  first  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  a  time  the  owners  of  factories  took 
no  thought  for  the  welfare  of  their  workers.  But 
after  many  abuses  crept  in,  such  as  the  employ- 
ing of  four-  and  five-year  old  children  in  factories, 
public  opinion  demanded  that  employers  must 
assume  responsibility  for  their  workers.  Today 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  the  manu- 
facturers  make   sure   that   their   employees   are 


being  well  looked-after  in  connection  with  their 
work.  Such  things  as  hours  of  work,  lighting, 
ventilation,  safety  precautions,  are  all  part  Qf 
the  employers'  responsibility. 

Another  institution  which  is  not  British  alone 
but  is  found  there,  is  the  apprenticeship  system. 
By  this,  young  people  are  taught  a  trade  over  a 
period  of  years  by  working  under  a  skilled 
tradesman.  After  a  stated  period  of  time,  dif- 
fering with  different  trades,  the  apprentice  is 
given  permission  to  practice  as  a  "journeyman" 
or  qualified  tradesman.  This  is  one  way  in  which 
British  craftsmanship  and  pride  in  work  is  main- 
tained. 

Over  the  years  has  grown  up  the  practice  of 
paying  a  worker  partial  wages  if  he  is  hurt  while 
on  the  job.  This  is  called  "Workmen's  Compen- 
sation", and  is  law  in  many  places,  such  as  Al- 
berta. Through  this,  men  who  would  have  been 
utterly  without  wages  while  they  recovered  from 
an  injury  are  now  able  to  rest  easily  because 
of  the  payments  that  they  will  receive  through 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The  funds 
for  these  payments  come  from  the  industries 
employing  the  men.  The  government  has  an 
active  interest  in  the  proper  and  just  administra- 
tion of  the  monies,  in  order  to  protect  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  from  fraudulent  claims. 
The  Board  also  inspects  places  of  employment 
and  enforces  safety  regulations  in  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. 

Pensions  are  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  our  day.  At  one  time  only  certain  classes 
of  people  such  as  retired  military  personnel  ever 
thought  of  pensions  from  the  government.  Their 
pay  was  so  low  that  they  could  not  possibly 
save  any  money,  yet  the  people  of  the  country 
felt  an  obligation  to  keep  them,  because  of  their 
service.  Gradually  the  idea  spread  that  pensions 
should  be  provided  for  salaried  people,  who  would 
contribute  part  of  the  money  over  the  years.  Now, 
in  post- World- War  II  times,  even  the  hourly  wage- 
earners  whose  work  is  seasonal  or  intermittent, 
(e.g.  automobile  plant  workers,  coal  miners)  are 
demanding  and  getting  pension  plans. 

In  addition  to  these  "contributory"  pensions, 
the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  U.S.A., 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  provide  "old-age  pen- 
sions" for  those  over  a  certain  age  (65-70). 
While  these  are  paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  the 
country  at  large,  no  one  contributes  directly  to 
his  own  pension.  In  Alberta  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment adds  $10.00  to  the  federal  government 
pension,  making  a  total  of  $50.00  per  month  for 
those  over  70.  $40.00  per  month  may  also  be 
given  to  those  who  apply  in  Alberta  at  65  years 
of  age. 

TOPIC  THREE 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Britain  has  led  the  way  in  fair  trade  prac- 
tices over  the  years.  In  most  parts  of  the  world. 
the  old  Roman  saying  "caveat  emptor"  ("Let  the 
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buyer  beware")  is  only  too  true.  If  the  merchant 
can  sell  poor  goods  at  high  prices,  he  is  merely 
a  clever  businessman,  not  a  thief.  However, 
British  merchants  gradually  raised  the  standard 
of  trading  practices,  and  today  in  Commonwealth 
countries  the  buyer  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
he  is  getting  full  weight  for  his  money;  that  the 
goods  in  the  package  will  be  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated, and  that  there  will  not  be  any  harmful  in- 
gredients contained  in  foodstuffs.  The  guaran- 
teeing of  products  is  another  development  of  fair 
trade  practices  and  all  reputable  companies  will 
"stand  behind"  their  goods  and  replace  them  or 
repair  them  if  they  are  inferior. 

Canada  has  reached  a  very  high  level  in  fair- 
trade  practices.  Our  weights  and  measures  are 
standardized  on  British  units,  and  are  closely 
watched  by  Government  inspectors.  Our  pure 
food  laws  are  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Starting  with  the  voyages  of  exploration  in 
the  1500's,  there  came  into  existence  in  Britain 
a  business  organization  known  as  the  company. 
When  one  person  didn't  have  enough  money  to 
finance  a  trading  voyage,  or  didn't  wish  to  risk 
all  of  his  money  on  one  venture,  he  would  per- 
suade several  other  people  to  put  a  share  of 
money  into  the  venture.  If  it  was  successful,  all 
took  a  share  of  the  profits.  If  it  failed,  no  one 
person  took  all  the  losses.  This  proved  an  ad- 
mirable way  to  finance  any  kind  of  business,  and 
companies  grew  apace.  After  the  Industrial 
Revolution  began,  the  factories  and  businesses 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  company  type  of 
organization. 

One  form  of  the  "joint  stock"  company  des- 
cribed above  is  the  "Limited  Liability  Company", 
under  which  a  shareholder  is  responsible  for  a 
limited  amount  of  money  only  in  the  payment  of 
a  company's  debts.  This  attracted  people  with 
small  amounts  of  money  to  invest.  Occasionally 
such  companies  as  the  famous  "South  Sea  Com- 
pany" which  failed  in  1719,  ruining  thousands  of 
people,  cast  a  shadow  over  the  reputation  of  com- 
panies. But  nevertheless,  the  basic  idea  is  sound, 
and  has  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Governments  now  supervise  the  formation  of 
companies,  and  today  almost  all  business  ventures 
are  financed  and  organized  in  this  way. 

British  Banks  have  a  long  and  enviable  reputa- 
tion. From  earliest  times  there  have  been  people 
who  undertook  to  keep  safely  the  wealth  of  others. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  bank  whose  func- 
tions were  two-fold — to  keep  money  that  had 
been  deposited  with  them,  and  to  lend  money  to 
people  who  wanted  a  loan  for  a  short  time.  In 
some  countries  these  banks  have  not  been  care- 
ful with  money  entrusted  to  them.  They  have 
lent  too  much,  or  to  unreliable  parties  who 
never  repaid  the  loan.  The  result  has  been  that 
many  banks  "failed" — that  is,  they  were  unable 
to  pay  back  the  money  that  had  been  placed  in 
safekeeping  with  them. 

However,  in  England  there  have  been  few  bank 
failures,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  Common- 


wealth countries.  The  British  tradition  of  cau- 
tion with  the  use  of  others'  money  has  gained 
the  Commonwealth  a  very  fine  reputation  in 
world  financial  circles.  Canadian  banks  follow 
this  tradition,  and  weathered  the  "Great  De- 
pression" of  the  1930's  without  a  single  failure. 
Our  banking  system  has  been  modified,  however, 
by  American  methods,  and  in  some  ways  is  more 
American  than  British. 

TOPIC    FOUR 
COMMUNICATION 

One  of  the  most  obvious  ties  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  the  English  language.  Indeed,  English 
has  become  the  most  widespread  language  in  the 
world  because  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Empire.  However,  few  things 
can  remain  unchanged  for  long  after  they  leave 
home,  and  English  is  no  exception.  When  we 
hear  people  from  Australia  or  India  or  South 
Africa  speak  English  we  realize  how  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  same  language  can  vary.  In- 
deed, in  England  itself,  the  way  the  language  is 
spoken  sounds  unusual  to  Canadian  ears.  We 
should  all  realize  that  we  have  an  accent,  too — 
a  Canadian  accent,  or  more  properly,  a  North 
American  accent.  Many  people  in  Europe  con- 
fuse us  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
our  speech  resembles  the  American's.  This  study 
of  languages  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all, 
for  some  people.  A  living,  growing  language 
such  as  ours  offers  a  wide  field  of  interesting 
study,  both  in  social  studies  and  language  itself. 

Probably  the  most  influential  types  of  com- 
munication today  are  radio  and  television.  Bri- 
tain has  exported  a  type  of  control  over  radio 
broadcasting  which  started  with  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  (B.B.C.).  For  many 
years  all  radio  and  television  stations  were  owned 
by  the  government  under  the  name  of  the  B.B.C. 
Only  last  year  did  the  B.B.C.  relax  and  allow 
private  T.V.  stations.  This  rigid  control  was 
felt  necessary  because  of  the  danger  of  poor  pro- 
grams and  of  too  many  stations  crowding  the 
air.  Canada  and  Australia  each  borrowed  the 
idea,  and  today  we  have  the  A.B.C.  (Australian 
Broadcasting  Corporation)  and  the  C.B.C.  (Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting  Corporation),  both  owned 
by  the  government  and  exercising  wide  control 
over  radio  broadcasting.  However,  in  Canada 
there  are  still  many  private  stations  that  have 
banded  together  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
C.A.B.  (Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters). 
They  must  comply  with  certain  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  C.B.C,  but  are  otherwise  free  to 
operate  and  air  such  programs  as  they  wish. 

Thus  in  Canada  we  see  once  again  in  radio 
broadcasting  an  institution  borrowed  from  the 
British,  yet  modified  to  suit  Canadian  conditions. 

TOPIC  FIVE 

HEALTH,  WEALTH   AND  SAFETY 

In  every  discussion  of  pensions  we  read  and 
hear  the  statement  that  there  are  more  old 
people  in  the  world  than  there  used  to  be.    At 
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one  time  in  England  the  average  age  to  which 
a  person  could  expect  to  live  was  only  11  years. 
This  meant  that  for  every  person  who  lived  to 
old  age  there  were  scores  who  died  in  infancy  or 
in  their  early  years.  Today  in  Canada  the  life 
expectancy  of  a  new-born  baby  is  67  years,  "fhe 
reason  for'this  vast  change  is  the  growing  concern 
for  public  health.  As  you  know  from  your  health 
studies  we  have  made  unbelievable  advances  in 
sanitation,  hygiene,  preventive  medicine  and 
treatment  of  epidemics.  These  have  happened 
because  citizens  and  governments  have  been  deter- 
mined to  make  life  better  for  their  citizens.  Brit- 
ish doctors  and  medical  schools  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  high  level  of  achievement.  People 
like  Florence  Nightingale  have  single-handed 
raised  the  level  of  public  health  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  Empire.  Once  more  we  see  a  British 
institution — concern  for  public  health — spread- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  Britain's 
medical  services  for  her  people  since  World  War 
II  are  unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world  except 
for  New  Zealand. 

Right  here  in  Alberta  our  Departments  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare  spend  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  preventing  and  treating  certain 
diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  and  carrying  on  an 
extensive  campaign  to  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Closely  allied  to  concern  for  Public  Health  is 
concern  for  public  safety.  The  British  respect  for 
the  individual  and  his  rights  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  police  forces  that  are  respected  the  world 
over.  In  London,  England,  for  example,  the 
familiar  "Bobbie"  or  policeman  is  treated  with 
respect  and  admiration.  In  the  Commonwealth 
and  Empire,  a  policeman  is  a  friend  whose  job 
it  is  to  protect  public  safety.  This  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent attitude  to  that  found  in  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curt? in,  where  a  policeman  is  feared 
and  distrusted. 

Our  own  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are 
the  product  of  the  British  way  of  thinking,  and 
very  early  in  their  story  gained  the  respect  of  all 
because  they  were  honest  and  sincere.  Their 
work  lies  in  catching  criminals  and  thus  protect- 
ing law-abiding  citizens. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  examples  right 
in  Canada  of  police  forces  that  have  been  dis- 
honest, as  a  general  rule  we  follow  the  British 
tradition  of  holding  them  in  high  esteem  for  their 
work  in  protecting  the  public. 

Closely  allied  to  respect  for  the  police  force 
is  respect  for  traffic  regulations.  Although  some 
people  feel  Lhat  it  is  smart  to  "get  away  with" 
traffic  violations,  our  good  citizens  respect  and 
obey  traffic  laws.  Our  law  courts  punish,  some- 
times severely,  those  who  are  caught  breaking 
traffic  laws.  From  our  British  tradition  of  respect 
for  the  law  we  feel  strongly  that  violations  should 
be  punished.  Public  safety  demands  this,  and 
no  man  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  for  break- 
ing traffic  laws.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
days  before  the  French  Revolution,  for  example, 


when  a  nobleman's  carriage  could  run  down  a 
peasant  and  continue  on  its  way  without  fear 
of  the  law.  However,  there  are  still  hit-and-run 
drivers  in  Canada  who  do  not  follow  the  British 
tradition  of  respect  for  the  law. 

Comprehension  Test  for  Topics  l-V 

Test  your  understanding  of  what  you  have  just 
read.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements.  Oppo- 
site each  write: 

(A)  If  you  think  the  statement  agrees  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

(D)  If  you  think  the  statement  disagrees  with 
or  contradicts  the  ideas  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

(N)  If  you  think  the  statement  neither  agrees 
nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the  above  para- 
graphs. 

1.  The  influence  of  his  family's  way  of  life 
upon  final  character  and  personality  of  a 
person  is  not  too  great.  ( ) 

2.  The  British  people  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  workers  soon  after  the  start 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  ( ) 

3.  The  apprenticeship  system  is  in  operation 
in  Alberta  today.  ( ) 

4'.  "Let  the  buyer  beware"  has  always  been 
the  motto  of  British  manufacturers.  ( ) 

5.  The  soundness  of  British  banks  is  due  solely 
to  the  wealth  of  England.  ( ) 

6.  Canada  has  attempted  to  raise  the  level  of 
radio  communication  by  setting  up  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  ( ) 

7.  The  life  expectancy  for  citizens  of  most 
Commonwealth  countries  is  high  because  of 
British  interest  in  public  health.      ( ) 

8.  Policemen  in  Commonwealth  countries  can 
be  bribed  easily.  ( ) 

Read 

In  order  to  add  to  our  understanding  of  this 
part  of  Unit  Four  we  should  read  the  following 
sections  from  our  primary  and  secondary  refer- 
ences : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  xii-xiv,  46- 
54,  81-88,  357-367. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  pp.  207-217. 


Do 

Below  are  listed  some  activities  for  us  to  carry 
on  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  topics  I-V 
of  this  unit.  Some  activities  will  be  more  suited 
to  large  classes  divided  into  several  committees, 
others  for  smaller  classes. 

1.  Prepare  reports  on  the  following  industries 
in  Britain  in  which  British  craftsmanship 
is  known  throughout  the  world;  emphasize 
the  factors  that  show  British  pride  in  work: 
china,    ship-building,     woollens,     electrical 
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machinery,  automobiles,  aircraft,  cutlery, 
railways.  (Mention  names  of  prominent 
men  in  each). 

2.  Prepare  a  class  list  of  all  the  English,  Scot- 
tish, Welsh  or  Irish  institutions  that  you 
have  experienced  or  read  about,  e.g.  4 
o'clock  tea,  "first  footing",  Orangeman's 
Day,  choir  singing.  Ask  people  from  the 
British  Isles  into  your  classroom  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  customs  of  their  home  district. 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  all  the  skills  you  have 
learned  from  your  parents,  e.g.  Boys:  saw- 
ing, hammering  nails,  painting,  driving  a 
car,  operating  farm  machinery,  milking. 
Girls :  Baking,  sewing,  knitting,  laundering. 
Now  write  a  paragraph  about  one  of  the 
above  skills,  describing  exactly  how  you  do 
it.  Have  three  boys  and  three  girls  read 
their  accounts  of  the  same  skill,  and  observe 
similarities  and  differences. 

4.  Ask  your  local  bank  manager  to  address 
your  class  on  the  story  of  Canadian  banks, 
pointing  out  their  growth  from  British 
banking  customs. 

5.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  Combines  Act  in 
Canada  to  show  how  we  try  to  maintain  fair 
trade  practices. 

6.  From  the  Canada  Year  Book  obtain  infor- 
mation and  write  a  report  on  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Explain  its  part 
in  maintaining  or  changing  the  institution 
of  our  Canadian  speech. 

7.  Have  a  class  representative  write  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Health  Education,  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  Administration 
Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta  for  informa- 
tion about  Alberta's  welfare  services.  Have 
several  members  of  the  class  report  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  these  services. 

Discuss 

The  following  subjects  for  discussion  will  help 
us  to  understand  how  our  way  of  life  has  been 
drawn  from  British  ways,  and  modified  to  suit 
our  needs: 

1.  Why  do  different  nationalities  do  simple 
things  in  different  ways,  e.g.  making  cof- 
fee? Is  there  any  way  to  know  which  is 
"right?" 

2.  What  advantages  do  employers  gain  by  pay- 
ing into  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Fund? 

3.  Is  it  better  to  have  contributory  pension 
plans  or  to  let  each  man  save  up  for  his 
own  pension? 

4.  Debate  the  question:  "Resolved  that  the 
radio  stations  of  Canada  should  be  allowed 
to  broadcast  whatever  programs  they 
choose." 

5.  Where  do  we  learn  our  likes  and  dislikes 
for  music,  paintings,  books,  radio  and  TV 
programs? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Notes  on  reports  from  other  class  members. 

2.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

3.  Notes  on  lessons  presented  by  the  teacher.     A 

4.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  for  your 
social  studies  and  language  sections. 

5.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

IS  YOUR  CURRENT  EVENTS  SCRAP- 
BOOK  OR  BULLETIN  BOARD  UP  TO 
DATE? 

TOPICS   SIX   to  TEN 

GOVERNMENT,  JUSTICE,   EDUCATION 
RECREATION,  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION 

In  these  five  topics  we  follow  along  with  our 
study  of  how  Canadian  Institutions  are  modelled 
on  British  institutions,  and  we  will  pay  attention 
to  the  institutions  listed  in  our  title  above. 

TOPIC  SIX 
GOVERNMENT 

This  is  probably  one  area  where  the  word 
"institution"  is  most  easily  understood,  for  we 
learn  quite  early  in  school  that  our  government 
is  based  on  British  traditions.  One  of  the  pillars 
of  the  British  tradition  is  that  of  free  speech.      A 

Free  Speech  means  that  we  can  say  what  we  ™ 
wish,  as  long  as  we  do  not  maliciously  make 
false  statements  about  a  person's  character  (slan- 
der), or  use  profane  or  obscene  language.  We 
are  in  no  danger  of  arrest  for  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment or  any  public  official,  as  long  as  our 
criticisms  are  truthful.  We  may  express  what- 
ever beliefs  we  like,  provided  that  we  do  not 
advocate  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force. 
These  privileges  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  con- 
ditions in  many  countries,  where  it  is  a  crime  to 
say  anything  against  the  government.  This  free- 
dom of  speech  that  Englishmen  have  won  over  the 
centuries  is  one  of  our  most  prized  possessions. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  very  closely  allied 
to  freedom  of  speech.  It  means  that  newspapers 
may  print  whatever  they  wish,  as  long  as  it 
is  the  truth,  and  does  not  offend  the  laws  of 
decency.  Newspapers  have  to  be  careful  with 
their  cartoons  and  editorial  statements,  for  if 
these  hold  a  person  up  to  contempt,  hatred  or 
ridicule,  without  just  cause,  they  can  be  classed 
as  libel,  and  the  newspaper  can  be  sued.  There 
are  many  famous  law  cases  where  newspapers 
have  had  to  defend  themselves  against  charges 
of  libel.  If  the  newspaper  can  prove  that  there 
is  just  cause  for  holding  the  person  in  question  ^ 
up  to  contempt,  then  the  paper  cannot  be  sued  ■ 
successfully.  In  the  past,  newspapers  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by 
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exposing  corruption  in  government  or  in  public 
life.  A  famous  case  in  Canadian  history  concerned 
Joseph  Howe  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  published  in  a 
newspaper  a  letter  condemning  the  actions  of  cer- 
tain judges.  He  won  his  case,  but  only  after  great 
trouble.  In  connection  with  newspapers,  there  is 
the  problem  of  censorship,  for  some  news  should 
not  be  printed,  either  because  it  is  indecent,  or  be- 
cause it  would  be  of  value  to  foreign  countries.  In 
Canada  today  there  is  as  little  censorship  as  is 
consistent  with  freedom  of  the  press.  This  free- 
dom is  not  very  old,  for  just  three  hundred  years 
ago  John  Milton  in  England  was  defying  the 
censor  and  publishing  uncensored  pamphlets  criti- 
cizing the  Church  and  Parliament.  Newspapers 
today  are  very  jealous  of  their  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing any  views  they  wish.  It  is  important 
that  the  British  institution  be  kept  secure,  for 
if  our  newspapers  and  radio  stations  cannot  give 
accurate  accounts  of  what  is  happening  in  other 
parts  of  our  own  country,  or  of  the  world,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  act  intelligently  in  governing  our 
country. 

Parliamentary  Government  is  another  British 
institution  which  all  Commonwealth  countries 
have  inherited.  The  forms  of  the  parliaments 
vary,  but  they  all  have  the  same  basic  feature: 
representatives  of  the  people  meet  at  regular 
intervals  to  discuss  the  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try, and  to  pass  laws  that  will  help  to  improve 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Under  this  system,  par- 
liament is  the  final  authority — no  king  or  other 
ruler  can  override  the  wishes  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. 

Cabinet  Government  is  another  English  insti- 
tution which  has  become  part  of  the  government 
of  all  Commonwealth  countries  and  some  foreign 
countries.  At  first  the  cabinet  was  a  group  of 
advisers  to  the  King.  Then,  in  the  time  of  George 
I,  who  could  speak  no  English,  the  cabinet  be- 
came the  body  which  planned  laws,  without  the 
King's  presence  at  meetings.  It  was  chosen  from 
the  strongest  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  became  the  Prime 
Minister.  Eventually  it  became  established  that 
if  a  party  lost  control  of  parliament,  the  prime 
minister  and  the  cabinet  must  resign  in  favor 
of  the  leader  of  the  party  that  controlled  the 
House. 

Today  it  is  the  cabinet  which  actually  conducts 
the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth  country — subject, 
of  course,  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 

Parliamentary  Procedure  is  an  important  part 
of  Parliamentary  Government.  Through  the 
years  certain  rules  have  come  into  force  in  Par- 
liament. The  "Speaker"  is  the  man  in  Parlia- 
ment who  acts  as  referee,  and  decides  whether 
Parliament  is  being  carried  on  according  to  pro- 
per procedure.  For  example,  a  member  must 
give  advance  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that 
members  may  know  what  is  to  be  discussed.  All 
such  things  as  making  a  motion  in  the  house, 
debating  the  motion,  voting  on  the  motion, 
amendments  to  the  motion  are  governed  by  strict 


rules  known  as  parliamentary  procedure.  It  en- 
sures the  orderly  conduct  of  business,  and  helps 
to  prevent  hurried  legislation. 

Universal  suffrage  is  one  of  the  newest  British 
institutions.  This  means  that  everyone  can  vote, 
regardless  of  how  much  money  he  owns,  what 
color  his  skin  is,  or  where  he  lives.  Nor  does 
it  matter  whether  the  person  be  man  or  woman. 
Only  in  this  century  have  women  gained  the  right 
to  vote  in  some  Commonwealth  countries.  Many 
countries  in  the  world  still  have  laws  that  pre- 
vent various  people  from  voting  for  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament.  Some  countries  bar 
women,  others  certain  nationalities. 


TOPIC   SEVEN 

JUSTICE 

Probably  the  most  widely-known  of  all  British 
institutions  is  that  of  fair  play.  The  term  has 
become  a  synonym  for  the  English  way  of  doing 
things.  For  example,  it  is  considered  right  that 
a  man  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself  when 
accused  of  a  crime.  Another  example  is  seen  in 
the  tradition  that  it  is  not  fair  to  kick  a  man 
when  he  is  down.  Deliberate  cheating  in  a  busi- 
ness deal  is  not  regarded  as  smart  or  clever 
trading,  but  merely  as  dishonesty.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  British  idea  of  fair  play 
consists  in  doing  things  openly  and  in  not  taking 
advantage  of  a  person. 

A  well-known  British  institution  that  demon- 
strates fair  play  is  the  use  of  fists  in  a  fair  fight. 
Some  people  feel  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
settle  an  argument  or  defend  one's  reputation 
when  words  have  failed.  Duelling  with  weapons, 
so  popular  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  never 
took  hold  in  England.  The  use  of  concealed  wea- 
pons such  as  a  knife  is  also  looked  down  upon  in 
countries   that  follow   British  traditions. 

Many  years  ago  in  an  Alberta  school  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  demonstrated  the  difference 
in  ideas  of  fair  play.  A  grade  eight  boy,  newly 
out  from  southern  Europe,  got  into  a  fight  on 
the  playground.  His  first  action  was  to  pull  out 
a  knife  and  slash  his  opponent's  arm.  When  he 
was  brought  before  the  principal,  the  words  he 
heard  were:  "In  Canada  we  don't  fight  with 
knives.  We  fight  with  our  fists.  Don't  ever  let 
me  catch  you  with  a  knife  again."  The  boy 
was  never  seen  with  a  knife  again.  He  had 
adopted  a  British  institution. 

British  common  law  is  another  example  of 
British  justice.  Common  law  has  grown  up  over 
the  years  based  on  the  belief  that  any  individual 
has  certain  rights,  and  is  worthy  of  respect. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  to  cover  any  case 
that  may  come  up;  each  new  case  is  tried  with 
an  open  mind.  The  judgment  that  is  made  on  the 
criminal  is  made  in  light  of  the  judgments  that 
similar  crimes  have  received  in  the  past.  Becom- 
ing a  lawyer  in  a  Commonwealth  country  re- 
quires a  tremendous  amount  of  study  of  past 
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cases  in  order  that  the  lawyer  may  know  what  the 
law  has  done  before. 

One  cornerstone  of  British  justice  is  that  a 
man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  The  cir- 
cumstances may  be  very  clear  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  but  he  must  still  be  brought  up 
in  front  of  a  judge,  and  both  sides  of  the  case 
explained.  Only  after  this  procedure  does  the 
judge  (or  in  some  cases,  the  jury)  pass  judg- 
ment on  an  offender.  Naturally,  there  are  certain 
prescribed  punishments  once  the  man  is  found 
guilty,  but  it  must  be  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  is  guilty  before  he  can  be  sentenced. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  British  jus- 
tice that  merit  attention:  A  policeman  cannot 
enter  a  person's  home  unless  he  has  a  warrant 
(permission  from  the  local  government)  ;  a  per- 
son cannot  be  held  in  jail  without  a  trial ;  a  per- 
son cannot  be  convicted  of  a  crime  on  his  own 
confession  alone.  These  and  many  other  features 
of  British  justice  have  made  it  known  and  res- 
pected throughout  the  world. 


TOPIC    EIGHT 

EDUCATION 

The  field  of  education  is  one  in  which  the 
original  British  institution  has  been  modified 
greatly  to  suit  the  various  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Britain  has  had  a  very  long  tra- 
dition of  secondary  and  university  education. 
For  example,  the  "public"  schools  such  as  Win- 
chester date  back  to  the  year  1382.  The  Uni- 
versities have  a  history  dating  back  to  the  found- 
ing of  Oxford  in  1168.  However,  the  early  years 
of  what  is  now  called  primary  education  were 
left  as  the  responsibility  of  private  schools  and 
religious  institutions.  Nevertheless,  from  Eng- 
land we  obtained  the  institution  of  the  "grade 
system"  which  needs  no  explanation  to  Canadians. 
There  are  other  theories  of  education  which  do 
not  divide  pupils  according  to  grades  but  rather 
teach  them  for  a  certain  length  of  time  until  the 
instructor  is  satisfied  that  the  pupil  knows  suf- 
ficient facts  to  pass  the  examinations. 

It  is  only  since  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
concept  of  free  education  has  sprung  up.  Eng- 
land made  early  steps  towards  providing  free 
education,  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States  took  up  the  policy  with 
enthusiasm.  One  other  Commonwealth  country 
surpasses  Canada  in  its  provision  for  free  educa- 
tion— New  Zealand.  In  that  country  all  those 
who  wish  to  attend  university  and  who  can 
qualify  for  entrance  are  given  a  university  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  government.  How- 
ever, Alberta  is  making  steps  toward  that  ideal, 
for  in  1953  a  law  was  passed  providing  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  students 
wanting  to  enter  University,  but  who  were  fi- 
nancially unable  to  do  so.  Free  education  is  an 
expensive  institution,  the  burden  of  which  falls 
on  all  taxpayers  whether  they  have  children  or 
not.  Most  Canadians,  though,  pay  their  school 
taxes  uncomplainingly,  for  they  believe  that  edu- 
cation for  all  children  is  highly  desirable. 


The  right  to  an  education  is  the  belief  that 
lies  behind  free  education.  The  British  people 
pioneered  the  idea  that  it  was  every  child's  right 
to  get  an  education,  and  we  in  Canada  and  in 
other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  have  taken 
the  idea  and  made  it  come  true  in  a  high  degree. 


TOPIC    NINE 

RECREATION 

Every  nation  in  the  world  has  its  own  ideas 
about  recreation.  Ours  in  Canada  are  a  mixture 
of  the  various  nations  that  make  up  our  popula- 
tion. However,  our  basic  ideas  in  recreation  re- 
flect the  British  tradition. 

Fair  play  in  sports  follows  British  ideas.  The 
rules  of  the  game  are  there  to  be  obeyed,  not 
broken.  We  accept  the  referee's  or  umpire's  deci- 
sion as  final.  Fighting  with  another  player,  or 
even  losing  one's  temper  in  a  game  is  considered 
poor.  Winning  by  hurting  a  member  of  another 
team  is  considered  unfair.  The  losing  team  is 
expected  to  be  cheerful  and  to  congratulate  the 
winner.  The  winner  is  expected  to  be  modest 
and  to  congratulate  the  loser. 

All  these  ideas  are  from  the  British  tra- 
dition, and  are  not  found  in  recreation  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  addition,  there  is  the  ideal 
of  team  spirit.  In  any  team  games,  every  mem- 
ber works  for  the  good  of  the  team  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  show  off  his  own  skill.  This  tradition 
extends  farther  than  the  playing  fields,  and  into 
the  world  of  everyday  work.  Any  business  that 
employs  groups  of  people  knows  the  advantage 
of  its  employees  working  together  as  a  team. 
Whether  it  be  sport  or  work,  more  is  accomplished 
when  people  pull  together  than  when  they  each 
go  their  own  way. 

The  British  people  are  firm  believers  in  the 
importance  of  relaxation  through  physical  ac- 
tivity. It  may  be  only  a  reflection  of  the  cold 
British  climate,  but  the  English  people  have  al- 
ways been  noted  for  their  participation  in  active 
games.  Canadians  share  this  tradition,  and  have 
a  wider  choice  of  games  than  are  commonly  played 
in  England.  We  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every 
boy  and  girl  to  take  part  in  some  sport  that 
will  give  his  body  physical  exercise  of  a  different 
type  than  is  called  for  in  his  daily  work. 

Many  of  the  games  that  we  play  have  been 
imported  from  the  British  Isles.  Golf  and  curl- 
ing come  from  Scotland.  Soccer  and  rugby  foot- 
ball were  originally  English  games.  Our  foot- 
ball has  been  modified  by  American  influences, 
but  it  is  still  basically  an  English  game.  Such 
pastimes  constantly  remind  us  that  our  culture 
stems  from  the  British  Isles,  by  and  large. 

A  quieter  type  of  recreation  that  is  also  pe- 
culiarly British  is  the  reading  and  appreciation 
of  literature.  The  British  people  have  always 
been  quite  high  on  the  scale  of  literacy,  compared 
with  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  common 
man  in  England  reads  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
common  man  elsewhere,  except  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  among  the  white  people 
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of  the  Commonwealth.  Canadians  are  great  rea- 
ders, although  their  type  of  reading  material  is 
gradually  changing.  Many  still  find  pleasure  in 
reading  prose,  poetry  and  drama,  and  in  attend- 
ing dramatic  performances.  England  can  boast 
of  the  possession  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of 
history— William  Shakespeare,  the  reading  and 
dramatizations  of  whose  plays  are  still  a  source 
of  deep  pleasure  to  thousands. 

Another  aspect  of  our  culture  which  has  been 
patterned  after  the  British  is  that  of  radio  broad- 
casting.  Although  commercial  radio  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  1921,  only  a  little  over  thirty  years 
ago.  it  soon  became  apparent  that  some  kind  of 
control  over  it  was  needed.  In  1923  there  was 
established  in  Canada  the  Canadian  Radio  Com- 
mission, whose  function  it  was  to  exercise  control 
over  the  types  of  programs  released  in  Canada. 
Later  this  body  was  changed  into  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  was  quite 
similar  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
of  England.  Today  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  operates  many  stations  in  Canada, 
and  has  wide  powers  over  the  commercial  sta- 
tions. These  latter  stations  must  carry  a  certain 
number  of  hours  of  C.B.C.  programs,  among  other 
things.  Many  features  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  were  borrowed  directly  from 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  because 
they  had  proven  successful  in  England.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  features  of  the  C.B.C.  are 
designed  to  suit  special  Canadian  needs. 

In  the  motion  picture  industry  the  United 
States  is  thought  of  as  the  center.  England, 
though,  has  produced  and  refined  a  type  of  motion 
picture  that  is  unusual  and  distinctive — the  docu- 
mentary film.  Its  purpose  is  to  explain  and  teach, 
and  it  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  dramatic 
story.  Quite  often  the  facts  themselves  are  dra- 
matic enough  so  that  the  film  may  be  extremely 
interesting  and  provide  even  better  entertainment 
than  dramatic  presentations.  Most  of  the  films 
that  are  distributed  by  the  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
are  of  the  documentary  type.  Our  own  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada  has  had  great  success  in 
the  production  of  documentary  films.  We  have 
drawn  many  of  our  ideas  for  these  from  our 
cultural  home,  England. 

TOPIC  TEN 
CHRISTIAN    TRADITION 

The  citizens  of  that  area  of  the  world  known 
as  "Western"  (Europe  and  the  Americas)  are 
chiefly  Christian  by  religion.  It  seems  odd  that 
Christianity,  which  started  in  the  near  oriental 
country  of  Palestine,  should  have  taken  greatest 
hold  in  countries  of  the  Western  world.  Such  is 
the  case,  however,  and  the  Christians  of  western 
Europe  have  spread  their  beliefs  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

One  of  the  Christian  customs  that  is  a  part 
of  our  culture  is  that  of  regarding  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest.    Occasionally  this  is  rather  freely 


interpreted  to  mean  a  day  of  recreation.  Almost 
all  businesses  are  closed  by  law  on  Sundays,  with 
the  exception  of  essential  industries  such  as 
dairies,  bakeries,  transportation  systems,  power 
and  water  systems.  According  to  the  Lord's  Day 
Act,  it  is  unlawful,  for  example,  to  charge  ad- 
mission to  a  public  gathering  held  on  Sunday. 
In  such  ways  as  the  ones  mentioned,  we  try  to 
observe  Sunday  as  a  day  different  from  the 
others  in  the  week. 

Respect  for  the  Christian  Church  is  also  a 
feature  of  our  culture.  Most  Canadians  feel  that 
the  church  is  doing  very  important  work  in 
Canada  and  overseas.  People  may  differ  about 
their  religious  beliefs,  and  may  establish  their 
own  church  to  worship  as  they  please,  but  almost 
everyone  respects  a  church.  Demonstrations  of 
the  respect  that  is  given  to  the  church  are  seen 
in  various  ways.  People  do  not  as  a  rule  smoke 
in  church  buildings.  Businesses  of  many  kinds 
offer  reduced  rates  for  church  orders.  Children 
of  non-churchgoers  are  sent  to  Sunday  School  to 
learn  something  of  Christianity.  Members  of 
the  clergy  are  given  special  rates  on  trains,  buses 
and  airlines.  Funeral  processions  are  given  spe- 
cial traffic  consideration.  All  these  facts  demon- 
strate that  Canadians  respect  the  Christian 
church  and  value  it  as  part  of  our  Canadian  cul- 
ture. 

The  belief  in  freedom  of  religion  is  strong  in 
our  Canadian  culture.  We  inherit  this  belief 
from  England,  where  Henry  VIII  established  the 
Church  of  England  to  suit  the  country's  own 
needs.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  England  has 
been  entirely  free  of  religious  persecution,  it 
never  attained  the  degree  that  it  did  in  other 
lands.  Many  people  left  England  because  they 
wanted  to  establish  churches  to  their  own  liking, 
and  these  people  were  allowed  to  leave  freely, 
and  establish  themselves  in  British  colonies,  with 
churches  that  followed  whatever  form  they 
wished.  Such  a  group  was  the  Plymouth  colony 
which  was  established  in  New  England  in  1620. 
From  such  hardy  people  as  these  we  have  learned 
our  respect  for  freedom  of  religion.  Today,  in 
all  English-speaking  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
freedom  of  religion  is  an  accepted  part  of  the 
life  of  the  country. 


Comprehension  Test  for  Topics  Vl-X  of  Unit  Four 

Let  us  test  our  understanding  of  the  various 
ideas  that  we  have  read  in  the  above  parts  of 
this  Unit.  Below  are  a  number  of  statements. 
Opposite  each  one  write: 

(A)    If  you  think  the  statement  agrees  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  para- 
graphs. 

(D)  If  you  think  the  statement  disagrees 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs. 

(N)  If  you  think  the  statement  neither  agrees 
nor  disagrees  with  the  ideas  in  the  above 
paragraphs. 
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1.  I  tee   speech   means   that   any   person   can 
say  whatever  he  likes.  (  ) 

2.  Freedom   of  the   press   allows   newspapers 
to  criticize  the  government  if  they  wish. 

( ) 

3.  Parliamentary  government  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  to  rule  a  country.  ( ) 

4.  The  cabinet  system  came  about  after  the 
American  Revolution.  ( ) 

5.  Rash   legislation   is   slowed   down   or   pre- 
vented by  parliamentary  procedure.   ( ) 

6.  England  was  the  first  country  to  give  wo- 
men the  vote.  ( ) 

7.  A  British  policeman  can  enter  a  home  on 
his  own  authority  and  arrest  a  person. 

( ) 

8.  A  person  under  British  law  is  guilty  until 
proved    innocent.  ( ) 

9.  Free  education  has  been  forced  on  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  their  governments. 

( ) 

10.  Being  a  good  sport  when  defeated  is  an  old 
British  tradition.  ( ) 

11.  Possessing  team  spirit  helps  men  and  wo- 
men to  become  better  citizens  in  every  way. 

I ) 

12.  Reading  literature  is  one  type  of  recreation. 

( ) 

13.  Our  radio  system  is  patterned  after  that  of 
the  United   States.  ( ) 

14.  Observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  is 
not  in  any  way  controlled  by  law.      ( ) 

15.  One  of  the  most  important  freedoms  is  that 
of  freedom  of  religion.  (         ) 

Read 

Our  understanding  of  the  topics  of  this  part 
of  the  unit  will  be  increased  if  we  read  some  of 
the  following  passages: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  34'-54. 
Canada  in  the  World  Today. 


Do 


1.  List  as  many  expressions  as  you  can  that 
originated  with  English  sports,  e.g.  "It's 
not  cricket."  Make  a  second  list  of  expres- 
sions about  sportsmanship  originating  from 
sny  type  of  sport. 

2.  Give  a  report  on  family  life  in  China,  India, 
or  Africa  comparing  it  with  our  type  of 
family  life.  Make  special  note  of  the  position 
of  women. 

3.  Form  a  large  committee  to  draw  up  charts 
of  the  type  of  government  in  each  of  the 
eight  self-governing  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Place  a  square  labelled  Citizens 


of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  top  of  each 
chart,  then  under  this  draw  and  label 
squares  showing  whether  the  country  has  a 
Parliament,  cabinet,  etc. 

4.  Look    up    the    word    "Suffragette"    in    an 
encyclopedia,  and   report  on  the  story  of      A 
one  prominent  person  in  this  movement.  ^ 

5.  Invite  a  lawyer  into  your  classroom  to  ex- 
plain in  a  simple  way  the  idea  of  "prece- 
dent" in  British  law. 

6.  Have  one  member  of  your  class  write  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Information  Office,  275 
Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  or  301  Im- 
perial Bank  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
for  information  on  the  present  educational 
system  of  Great  Britain.  Have  a  committee 
study  different  parts  of  the  information  and 
report  to  the  class  how  it  differs  from  our 
education  system. 

7.  Report  on  the  game  of  curling  and  the  game 
of  golf  as  examples  of  British  types  of 
recreation  which  have  spread  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  showing  clearly  how  we 
respect  religions  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Give  examples  from  your  own  com- 
munity. 


Discuss 

1.  The  distinction  between  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  press  and  committing  libel  or  slan- 
der. 

2.  Debate  the  question:  "Resolved  that  the 
Canadian  cabinet  has  too  much  power." 

3.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
strict  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
(Use  four  examples  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure.) 

4.  Why  shouldn't  Canada  draw  up  a  list  of 
rulings  for  all  crimes  instead  of  following 
British  Common  law? 

5.  Debate  the  question:  "Resolved  that  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  attend  school  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  away." 

6.  The  effect  of  compulsory  education  upon  the 
manner  of  life  in  any  country. 

7.  What  values  do  we  get  from  recreation  in 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  sides  of  our 
life?  (After  discussion,  make  sure  you  have 
listed  these  in  your  notebook.) 

8.  The  connection  between  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion. 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 
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1.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

3.  Notes  on  lessons  presented  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed  dur- 
ing this  topic. 

5.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

6.  Illustrations  of  various  kinds  for  the  subject 
of  British  Institutions. 


Review  of  Unit  Four 

1.  After  reviewing  the  different  customs  in 
our  Canadian  way  of  life,  state  clearly  the 
influence  that  Britain  has  had  upon  our 
institutions. 

2.  Study  the  following  ways  in  which  Cana- 
dian institutions  differ  from  British  in- 
stitutions, then  compose  one  sentence  which 
will  give  an  overall  picture  of  the  difference 
between  British  and  Canadian  institutions : 

(a)  Cricket  is  less  popular  in  Canada  than 
in  England. 

(b)  Canadian  football  resembles  American 
football  more  than  it  does  English 
rugby. 

(c)  Canadian  men  do  a  great  deal  of  shop- 
ping for  their  wives. 

(d)  It  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  change 
his  occupation  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
England. 

(e)  Canada  has  both  public  and  private 
radio  stations,  whereas  Britain  has 
mainly  public  radio  stations. 

(f )  There  is  no  central  Office  of  Education 
in  the  Canadian  Government,  but  there 
is  in  England. 

(g)  In  Quebec,  stores  and  theaters  are  al- 
lowed to  open  at  noon  on  Sunday. 

3.  Make  two  columns  in  your  notebook.  In 
the  left  hand  one  list  the  names  below,  and 
in  the  right,  the  name  of  the  British  institu- 
tion which  each  influenced.  (Consult  your 
encyclopedia  for  some  of  the  names,  which 
we  have  not  previously  mentioned.) 

John  Wyclif,  John  Milton,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, Henry  VIII,  Robert  Walpole,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Thomas  Arnold,  Florence 
Nightingale,  William  Caxton,  Lord  Durham, 
William  Shakespeare,  John  Wesley,  Emme- 
line  Pankhurst. 

Now,  in  one  sentence,  tell  how  British  in- 
stitutions have  been  affected  by  these 
people. 

4.  Look  up  the  story  of  the  forming  of  the 
Royal   Society,  writing  of  the  Authorized 


Version  of  the  Bible,  the  founding  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  founding  of  the 
B.B.C.  Try  to  state  clearly  and  simply  how 
these  cultural  institutions  came  into  being. 

5.  Study  the  following  comparisons,  then  make 
a  statement  about  our  institutions  compared 
to  those  of  other  countries. 

(a)  Britain:  Compulsory  education  in  1870. 
Hawaiian  Islands:  Compulsory  educa- 
tion in  1824. 

(b)  Britain  and  Canada:  Capital  punish- 
ment is  hanging. 

Scandinavian    countries:    No    capital 
punishment. 

(c)  Negroes  are  not  admitted  to  some  Can- 
adian hotels. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  prac- 
tically no  racial  discrimination. 

(d)  Canadian  children  occasionally  get  in 
trouble  with  the  police. 

It  is  almost  unknown  for  Chinese  chil- 
dren to  get  into  trouble  with  the  police. 

(e)  The  divorce  rate  in  Canada  is  much 
higher  than  in  many  countries  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 

6.  Make  three  narrow  columns  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  your  exercise  book.  Above 
each  of  the  columns  mark  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  Excellent,  Useful,  Un- 
important. Then  in  the  space  to  the  left 
list  the  following  British  traditions,  and 
rate  them  as  Excellent,  Useful  or  Unim- 
portant, in  so  far  as  they  have  affected  and 
continue  to  affect  the  world. 

(a)  "Play  the  game". 

(b)  Tea  at  four  o'clock. 

(c)  Respect  for  law. 

(d)  Driving  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road. 

(e)  Liking  for  soccer. 

(f)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  annual 
boat  race. 

(g)  Calling  motor  fuel  "petrol"  instead  of 
gasoline. 

(h)  "A  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proven 
guilty." 

(i)  Freedom  for  any  one  to  make  any 
kind  of  political  speech  in  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

(j)   The  coronation  of  a  British  monarch. 

7.  Look  up  the  story  of  Wilberforce  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Write  a  paragraph 
giving  your  views  on  the  value  of  bis 
contribution  to  our  western  civilization. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain : 
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1.  A  summary  of  all  reading  you  have  done, 
on  this  unit. 

2.  Notes  on  material  presented  by  the  teacher, 
or  given  as  reports  by  classmates. 

3.  Outlines  of  materials  studied. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed  dur- 
ing this  unit. 

5.  Recent  developments  in  Commonwealth 
countries  (either  in  your  scrapbook  or  on 
the  Commonwealth  Notice  Board  in  the 
classroom.) 

6.  Material  that  you  have  gathered  for  reports 
on  the  topic. 

7.  Notes  on  school  broadcasts  or  films  that 
you  may  have  used  in  this  unit. 

8.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

Pretest  and  Comprehension  Test  Review 

Turn  to  the  answers  to  your  pretest  and  com- 
prehension tests  on  the  pages  noted  below.  Study 
your  answers,  make  any  changes  that  you  now 
think  necessary,  and  check  them  with  the  correct 
answers  below. 

Page  Questions 

1   2  3  4  5  6    7    8    9    10  11   12   13   14   15 
48     ccbbaab 
51     DDADDAAD 
55     DANDADDDD    AA    A    D    D    A 


Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Unit  Four 

The  films  and  filmstrips  listed  below  are  avail- 
able free  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton.  The 
titles  are  chosen  from  the  Classified  List  of 
Sound  and  Silent  Motion  Picture  Films,  and  the 
Classified  List  of  Filmstrips.  Other  titles  will 
also  be  found  in  these  catalogs  which  may  apply 
to  this  unit. 


ib)  35mm.  Filmstrips 

Cables,  P-665 

Century  of  Progress:  Air,  P-1789 

A  Century  of  Progress  in  Communication, 

P-3000 

Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  P-1909 
Coronation — its  Ceremony  and  Regalia,  P-1850 

Evolution  of  the  English  Home  Series: 

Stone  Age  to  Roman  Occupation,  P-779 

Anglo-Saxons,  P-780 

A  History  of  the  Written  Word,  P-1674 

Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Pt.  1,  P-832 

Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Pt.  2,  P-833 

Local  Government  in  an  English  Country  Town, 

P-771 

Londoner's  Theatre,  P-868 

Motion  Pictures,  P-1951 

Our  Government:  Administration  of  Justice, 

P-1338 

Our  Governmnet:  Basic  Freedoms,  P-1339 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  P-1869 

Radio,  P-1950 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  P-1197 

The  Story  of  Banking  in  Canada,  Pk-3337 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  P-1549 

Television,  P-1949 

The  Queen  Mary,  P-674 

The  Royal  Tour  of  Canada,  1951,  P-1672 

The  Royal  Family,  P-1641 


fa)  16mm.  Films 

A  Citizen  Participates  (community  spirit),  T-1222 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  T-924 

Country  Magistrate  (Magistrate  Haig-Brown  in 

rural  B.C.),  T-1094 

History  of  the  English  Language,  T-477 

Local  100  (labor  unions),  T-1156 

A  Man  on  Trial  (English  Court  Case),  T-889 

The  Majority  Vote  (responsibilities  of  a  repre- 
sentative), T-926 

What  is  a  Corporation*?  T-793 
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UNIT  FIVE 

HOW    BRITAIN    DEVELOPED    A 
DEMOCRATIC   GOVERNMENT 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  this  unit  we  shall  take  a  brief  glance  at 
the  high  points  in  the  development  of  Britain's 
traditionally  democratic  government.  Starting 
with  the  feudal  times  of  Alfred  the  Great,  we 
notice  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited 
even  in  those  early  days  (871  A.D.)  by  the  Witan. 
Then  came  Norman  feudalism  with  its  changes, 
until  the  signing  of*  the  Magna  Carta  in  1215. 

During  the  two  centuries  from  Edward  I's 
Model  Parliament  (1295)  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  we  note  the  decline  of  feudalism,  which 
had  practically  vanished  by  the  time  of  the  Tudor 
monarchs. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  Tudor  period 
the  power  of  parliament  gradually  grew.  Henry 
VIII,  for  example,  enlisted  the  aid  of  parliament 
in  his  defiance  of  the  Pope,  and  Elizabeth's 
parliament  protested  strongly  over  the  orders  that 
were  sometimes  handed  to  it  by  the  Queen. 

During  the  unsettled  years  from  1603  to  1688 
(the  time  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  and  of  the 
Commonwealth),  it  seemed  as  though  many  of 
the  gains  toward  democratic  government  were 
to  be  wiped  out.  The  Stuart  kings  believed  in 
the  "divine  right  of  kings",  which  took  little 
account  of  parliament;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
head  of  the  Commonwealth  government,  became 
an  inflexible  dictator  who  dismissed  parliament. 
In  1688,  however,  both  these  threats  were  re- 
moved by  the  British  parliament  inviting  a  new 
king,  and  a  year  later,  in  1699,  passing  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  made  par- 
liament supreme  to  this  day. 

We  shall  study  the  gradual  rise  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  from  1689  to  1815,  and  notice 
the  pattern  of  party  government  emerging.  The 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
creation  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  are  also 
features  of  this  period.  We  shall  take  note,  also, 
of  the  last  attempt  by  a  British  monarch  (George 
III)  to  regain  the  lost  power  of  the  monarchy. 

The  last  phase  of  the  story  deals  with  the 
years  1816-1928,  the  years  of  political  reform. 
During  these  years  the  struggle  has  not  been  be- 
tween the  crown  and  parliament,  but  between 
those  who  had  the  franchise  and  those  who  did 
not.  Finally  we  see  the  picture  of  a  democratic 
government  marked  by  universal  franchise,  where 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  wealth  or  sex,  can 
vote. 


TOPIC  ONE 
THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD 

Our  study  of  the  feudal  period  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  Anglo-Saxon  Feudalism  from  871- 
1066  A.D.,  and  Norman  Feudalism,  from  1066- 
1272  A.D.  We  shall  look  at  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  England  during  these  two  periods. 


A.  Anglo-Saxon  Feudalism 

From  871  A.D.  to  1066  A.D.  the  government 
of  England  was  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  that  had  developed  since  the 
Romans  left  Britain.  There  was  a  king,  but  his 
power  was  limited  by  a  council  known  as  the 
Witenagemot  (Witan  for  short.)  The  Witan 
could  depose  kings  for  misgovernment,  declare 
war,  levy  taxes  and  make  laws.  However,  strong 
kings  had  little  concern  for  the  actions  of  the 
Witan,  for  such  kings  usually  had  great  influence 
over  the  members  of  the  council.  Examples  of 
such  strong  kings  were  Alfred  the  Great  and 
Athelstan. 

England  was  divided  into  districts  of  various 
sizes.  At  one  time  there  were  several  small 
"kingdoms"  consisting  of  several  "shires".  These 
in  turn  consisted  of  groups  of  "hundreds"  or 
"Wapentakes" ;  each  hundred  contained  many 
towns.  In  the  administration  of  justice  there 
was  the  "Great  Moot"  (Witenagemot)  the 
"Shire  Moot",  the  "Hundred  Moot"  and  the 
"Town  Moot'*.  "Moot"  is  a  word  meaning  gather- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  a  district  for  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  problems.  These  "Moots"  are 
the  earliest  parliaments  in  England. 

Justice  was  based  upon  a  firm  belief  that 
Heaven  would  defend  the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty,  and  various  ordeals  were  ordered  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  protection  lent  by  Heaven. 
For  example,  ordeal  by  fire  might  mean  taking 
a  red  hot  bar  in  the  hand  and  walking  three 
paces  with  it.  Ordeal  by  water  might  be  the 
thrusting  of  an  arm  into  boiling  water  in  order 
to  retrieve  an  object.  The  calling  of  witnesses 
of  good  character  was  also  used  as  part  of  the 
trial. 

Because  of  the  few  taxes  that  were  levied,  the 
king  assumed  no  responsibility  for  roads  and 
other  public  works.  Travel  was  thus  difficult  and 
dangerous.  However,  outside  the  country  there 
was  considerable  foreign  trade.  Records  show 
trade  with  France,  Italy,  Scandinavian  countries 
and  even  Iceland. 


B.  Norman  Feudalism 

In  1066  the  decisive  Battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought  which  gave  William  the  Conqueror  from 
Normandy  control  over  England.  He  speedily  set 
up  a  strong  central  government  and  informed 
everyone  that  he  owned  all  the  land  in  the  coun- 
try. Landowners  merely  held  land  from  him,  not 
in  their  own  right.   Thus  was  true  feudalism  es- 
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tablished.  Since  there  had  never  been  any  writ- 
ten record  of  the  estates  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  William  ordered  a  Great  Survey  of 
England,  so  that  he  might  have  statistics  from 
which  to  tax  the  land.  This  was  carried  out  in 
1086,  and  the  results  recorded  in  the  "Domesday 
Book",  which  is  still  in  existence. 

William  the  Conqueror  also  set  up  the  King's 
Council,  which  was  a  council  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief  of  the  realms,  that  is,  the  barons. 

Henry  II  (1154-1189)  was  a  remarkable  king 
who  ruled  over  a  larger  empire  (including  Scot- 
land and  Ireland)  than  did  any  English  king 
for  centuries  afterwards.  Henry  II  abolished 
trial  by  ordeal  or  duel,  and  set  up  a  system 
of  jury  trials,  a  jury  to  consist  of  twelve  men. 
Quickly  Englishmen  abandoned  the  barbarous 
trial  by  duel  or  ordeal  and  flocked  for  justice 
to  the  royal  courts.  Henry  II  also  set  up  travel- 
ling judges  who  went  about  the  country  conduct- 
ing royal  courts  at  different  centers.  Another 
of  the  reforms  of  Henry  II  was  the  establishment 
of  customs  duties  as  a  device  to  raise  money. 

Following  Henry  was  Richard  I  (Richard  the 
Lion-Heart) ,  who  became  famous  for  his  exploits 
in  the  Crusades.  However,  he  spent  so  much 
time  abroad  that  the  King's  Council  ruled  the 
country. 

John  I  (1199-1216)  was  a  scheming  king  who 
angered  the  barons  by  his  disregard  of  their 
needs,  and  by  his  high-handed  methods.  Finally 
in  1215  they  gathered  together  their  vassals  and 
forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Carta,  the  cornerstone 
of  British  democratic  government. 


TOPIC  TWO 

THE  DECLINE  OF  FEUDALISM 

In  this  topic  we  will  cover  two  main  points 
in  the  period  1272-1485.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Model  Parliament  of  Edward  I;  the  second 
is  the  useless  and  bloody  Wars  of  the  Roses.  By 
the  time  the  latter  were  concluded,  feudalism 
was  no  longer  a  force  in  English  life. 

A.  Edward  I's  "Model  Parliament." 

Edward  I  (1272-1307)  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  form  of  parliament  to  which  we  adhere 
to  this  day.  We  recall  that  the  King's  Council, 
established  by  William  the  Conqueror,  consisted 
of  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  realm.  This  gave 
no  voice  in  government  to  other  than  the  highest 
clergy  and  wealthiest  landowners.  Edward  I 
learned  from  Simon  de  Montfort,  one  of  his 
father's  barons,  about  the  best  and  fairest  way 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  De  Montfort  had, 
some  years  before,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
seize  power,  and  had  called  a  parliament  of  a 
new  kind.  It  was  this  type  of  parliament  that 
Bdward  I  called  in  1295.  It  was  to  consist  of 
the  following  elected  persons,  in  addition  to  the 
knights  and  barons :  two  knights  from  each  coun- 
ty,   and    two   burghers    (taxpayers)    from    each 


town.  In  this  way  Edward's  parliament  had  rep- 
resentatives from  all  classes  of  English  society 
except  the  villeins,  who  were  almost  slaves. 

B.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 

For  sixteen  years,  between  1455  and  1471, 
England  was  torn  by  civil  war.  On  one  side  were 
the  supporters  of  Henry  VI,  and  on  the  other,  the 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  wanted  to 
be  king.  This  war  became  known  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  because  the  Duke  of  York  chose 
a  white  rose  as  his  emblem,  and  the  King  chose 
a  red  rose  as  his.  It  was  a  brutal,  savage,  law- 
less time  for  England,  but  we  must  say  that 
one  result  appears  to  have  been  good.  It  killed 
off  the  most  powerful  barons  of  England,  the 
ones  who  had  intimidated  the  king,  and  allowed 
a  good,  strong  monarch  to  get  England  back  on 
its  feet  again. 


TOPIC  THREE 

THE    TUDOR    PERIOD    (1485-1603) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  periods  in 
England.  In  it  the  famous  Tudor  monarchs  such 
as  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
reigned.  At  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period  Eng- 
land was  a  power  not  only  to  be  respected  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  world. 

The  Tudor  Period 

A.  Henry  VII 

Henry  VII  was  the  first  really  strong  mon- 
arch that  England  had  possessed  in  many  years. 
He  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  soli- 
darity of  England  by  establishing  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  composed  of  his  Chancellor  and 
a  few  other  officials,  to  deal  with  crimes  which 
ordinary  courts  did  not  dare  to  punish.  For  ex- 
ample, unruly  barons  who  raised  armies  of  re- 
tainers and  made  trouble  for  the  king  would  get 
very  little  sympathy  from  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber.  This  device  greatly  extended  the  power 
of  the  king,  but  Henry  VII  did  not  abuse  this 
poA'er. 

Henry  was  an  extremely  money -conscious 
man,  so  much  so  that  he  taxed  wealthy  people 
unmercifully  in  order  to  amass  money  for  the 
country.  Part  of  his  purpose  was  to  make  him- 
self independent  of  parliament.  If  England  had 
much  money,  he  need  not  ask  parliament  for 
money  to  hire  soldiers.  Henry  also  kept  the 
country  at  peace  after  many  years  of  foreign 
and  civil  war,  and  when  he  died  England  had  a 
credit  balance  of  eighteen  million  pounds,  more 
than  she  has  ever  had  since  that  time. 

B.  Henry  VIII 

The  interesting  monarch,  Henry  VIII,  was 
noted  for  many  things,  but  for  our  study  of  the 
development  of  British  democracy,  he  is  noted 
chiefly  for  opposing  the  Pope.  At  first  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Roman  church,  he  was  given  the 
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title  "Defender  of  the  Faith",  then  in  a  few  years 
defied  the  Pope  because  the  latter  would  not 
give  him  a  divorce.  Henry  made  the  Church  of 
England  the  official  state  church,  and  had  parlia- 
ment solidly  behind  him  in  this  move.  Thus  em- 
erged the  first  state  in  Europe  which  declared 
itself  more  powerful  than  the  Church  of  Rome. 

C.  Elizabeth  I 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  English  history,  for  the  arts  and  trade  and 
commerce  flourished,  and  a  spirit  of  adventure 
seemed  to  fill  the  country.  Parliament,  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  gradually  became  more  and 
more  independent,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign,  speeches  were  made  openly  in  defiance  of 
the  orders  that  the  Queen  passed  down.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  end  of  her  reign  as  she  passed 
through  the  Commons  one  day,  very  few  said 
"God  Save  Your  Majesty"  as  was  customary.  It 
was  an  indication  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
over  parliament  was  waning. 

Comprehension  Test  for  Topics  l-lll 

Below  are  a  series  of  incomplete  statements, 
with  three  possible  completions  following  each 
statement.  Read  the  statement  and  possible 
completion  carefully,  then  mark  in  the  space  to 
the  right  the  number  of  the  correct  completion. 

/l.  In  the  feudal  period  the  king  was     ( ) 

C_^/ (a)   Supreme  ruler  with  no  other  authority 

to  check  him. 
(b)   Ruler,  but  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the 

Witan.  ..  . 

6(c)    A  mere  figurehead  under  the  Witan. 
Justice  in  feudal  England  was  administered 
by  ( ) 

(a)  Divine  decree  through  the  king. 

(b)  Physical  trial  through  ordeals  of  fire 
or  water. 

(c)  A  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the  accused's 
rank. 

[3.  William  the  Conqueror  changed  the  land 
^— ^system  by  ( ) 

(a)  Making  all  lords  acknowledge  him  as 
owner,  and  themselves  as  tenants-in- 
chief. 

(b)  Compiling  the  Domesday  Book. 

(c)  Refusing  to  allow  the  villeins  to  own 
land. 
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Henry   II   established  one   of  the  corner- 
stones of  British  justice  by  ( ) 

(a)  Abolishing  capital  punishment. 

(b)  Appointing  the  judges  himself. 

(c)  Establishing  the  jury  system. 

5.  Magna  Carta  was  signed  in  1215  by  King 

John  because  the  barons  ( ) 

(a)   Thought  he  possessed  too  much  power 
over  the  country. 


(b)  Disliked   his   religious   beliefs. 

(c)  Looked  up  to  him  as  a  champion  of 
liberty. 

6  Edward    I's    parliament    was    called    the 
"Model"   parliament  because  (         ) 

(a)  It   gave   equal    representation    to    dif- 
ferent classes  of  society. 

(b)  It  was  a  model  of  good  behavior. 

(c)  It  passed  nothing  but  good  legislation. 

Read 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
to  understand  this  part  of  Unit  Five,  both  social 
studies  and  language  sections,  we  should  read 
the  following  parts  of  our  primary  references : 
^  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  34-45. 

History,  Second  Series,  Book  IV    (Firth  and 
Horsfall)  pp.  11-71. 

British    Institutions  —  History    Through    the 
Ages,  Second  Series  (Chapters  18,  19,  20,  21). 

(Note:  If  the  school  contains  copies  of  the 
older  reference  A  Social  History  of 
England,  by  G.  Guest,  it  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  secondary  reference.) 


Do 

The  understandings  of  this  part  of  Unit  Five 
can  be  driven  home  by  carrying  out  some  of  the 
following  activities. 

1.  From  your  reference  books  find  out  about 
the  manner  in  which  William  the  Conqueror 
kept  order  in  England,  and  report  to  the 
class  his  methods.  Make  mention  of  the 
"frank-pledge". 

2.  Read  up  on  the  story  behind  the  Domesday 
Book,   and  write  a  paragraph  explaining 
why  William  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  up. 
Do  we  have  anything  similar  to  this   in 
Canada  today? 

3.  Read  the  traditional  stories  of  Hereward 
the  Wake,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Harold, 
last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  then  write  a  three- 
paragraph  story  of  life  in  medieval  England. 

4.  From  the  various  clauses  of  Magna  Carta, 
find  out  what  the  king  had  been  doing  to 
displease  the  barons.  List  them  in  your 
notebook. 

5.  Draw  a  chart  using  squares  or  circles  to 
represent  the  different  sections  of  English 
citizens  that  were  sent  to  Edward  I's  Model 
Parliament. 

6.  Appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
various  reforms  started  by  Henry  VII. 
Have  each  member  report  on  one  reform. 

Discuss 

1.  Why  were  there  no  good  roads  in  England 
for  centuries  after  the  Romans  left? 
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2.  Why  did  William  the  Conqueror  want  the 
Domesday  Book  written? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  King's 
Council  of  feudal  times  and  the  Cabinet  of 
England  today? 

4.  What  was  the  reasoning  behind  trial  by  or- 
deal? Do  we  know  of  places  where  ordeals 
are  still  used  in  trying  people? 

5.  Why  do  the  English  people  revere  Magna 
Carta  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  liberty? 

6.  Why  is  there  no  need  to  theaten  the  King 
or  Queen  of  England  today  as  there  was 
in  King  John's  day? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  by  other  members  of  your 
class. 

3.  Notes    on   lessons   taught   directly   by   the 
teacher. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed  dur- 
ing this  Unit. 

5.  Time  lines  brought  up  to  date. 

6.  Table  of  Contents  for  this  notebook  up  to 
date. 

7.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

TOPICS   IV-VI 

Topics  IV,  V  and  VI  are  entitled: 

(IV)  The  Stuarts  and  the  Commonwealth. 
(V)   The  Rise   of  the  Whigs,   and   Tory 

Rivalry. 
(VI)   The  Period  of  Political  Reform. 

This  takes  us  from  the  year  1603  to  the  year 
1928  in  the  history  of  British  government.  The 
material  for  these  topics  is  covered  very  well 
in  our  primary  and  secondary  references — 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  McDougall. 

The  Growth  of  British  Democracy  at  Home — 
Firth  and  Horsfall. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  go  to  these  reference 
books  for  our  facts,  since  this  study  guide  will 
not  give  any  factual  material  for  the  period 
under  discussion.  In  addition  to  our  primary 
and  secondary  references,  it  will  be  rewarding 
to  go  to  the  encyclopedia,  and  to  other  histories 
of  England  that  may  be  in  your  library,  or  at 
home,  and  look  up  individual  items  such  as  "The 
First  Reform  Bill".  You  will  more  than  likely 
find  additional  facts  to  add  to  those  given  in  our 
references. 

As  we  study  this  unit,  we  should  think  of  the 
men  of  England  as  trying  first  one  form  of 
government  and  then  another  in  an  attempt  to 


rule  well  the  country  that  they  loved.  It  is  not 
our  place  to  scorn  their  mistakes  (and  there  were 
many),  but  rather  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  never  lost  sight  of  their  concept  of  liberty. 
In  watching  over  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
they  managed  remarkably  well  to  avoid  blood- 
shed and  revolution,  compared  to  many  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  crowning  achievement 
in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  free  men  was 
the  "Bloodless  Revolution"  (or  the  "Glorious 
Revolution")  of  1688,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
In  this  revolution  parliament  was  finally  made 
the  supreme  power  in  England,  and  such  it  has 
stayed  ever  since.  England  has  been  one  of  the 
few  countries  of  the  world  to  achieve  democracy 
without  a  revolution  of  the  violent  kind.  Other 
countries  accuse  England  of  "muddling  through." 
but  this  is  preferable,  we  think,  to  the  methods 
of  violent  revolutions,  where  things  change  over- 
night, as  it  were — but  at  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  lives. 


Comprehension  Test  for  Topics  IV  -  VI 

After  you  have  read  through  the  material  on 
the  above  topics  in  your  primary  and  secondary 
references,    study   the   questions   below   on   this 
period  of  the  development  of  democratic  govern 
ment  in  England,  and  answer  them: 

Below  are  a  number  of  statements.  If  the 
statement  agrees  with  what  you  have  learned 
in  your  reading,  place  the  letter  A  in  the  brackets 
following  it;  if  the  statement  disagrees  with 
what  you  have  learned,  place  the  letter  D  in  the 
brackets;  and  if  it  neither  agrees  nor  disagrees,  ^ 
place  the  letter  N  in  the  brackets.  9 

(lJThe  "Divine  Right  of  Kings"  meant  that 
the  King  had  been  given  his  power  by  God, 
and  therefore  he  was  above  being  challenged 
by  men.  ( ) 

2.  The  Petition  of  Right,   1628,  achieved  all 
the  reforms  that  it  requested.  ( ) 

(  3.  I  Charles  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  executed. 

( ) 

e  Oliver  Cromwell  carried  on  a  dictatorship 
in  England  as  stern  as  or  more  stern  than 
that  of  any  king.  ( ) 

(5.j  The  Puritans  (of  whom  Cromwell  was  one) 

\J  thought  that  the  observance  of  Christmas 

was    sinful.  ( ) 

/6^/Charles  II  selected  a  small  cabinet  to  assist 
him   in  ruling.  ( ) 

fl.  /The  Bill  of  Rights  was  signed  by  James  II. 

( ) 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689) 
are  now  out  of  date.  ( ) 

/y.  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary  were     A 
v_ychosen  to  be  joint  monarchs  because  they      ▼ 
were   Protestants.  (         ) 
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10j  The  cabinet  came  to  hold  great  power  chief - 
-^  ly  because  George  I  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish and  needed  someone  to  do  his  work. 

(         ) 

11.  "Whigs"  was  the  name  of  the  party  which 
supported   George  I.  ( ) 

12.  George  III  was  a  strong  supporter  of  parlia- 
mentary power.  ( ) 

13.  The  chief  reforms  of  the  period  1816-1928 
were  in  connection  with  the  franchise. 

(         ) 

Read 

The  following  sections  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  references  contain  material  appropriate 
to  the  studies  of  this  part  of  Unit  Five.  These 
pages  should  be  carefully  read  before  attempting 
to  do  the  comprehension  test  or  the  detailed  work 
that  follows. 

The  Growth  of  British  Democracy,  pp.  71-112 
(1949  edition) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  pp.  37-45. 

British  Institutions — Chapters  18,  19,  20,  21. 


Do 


1.  Draw  a  time-line  from  1603  to  1958,  mak- 
ing 2"  equal  to  100  years.  On  this  time 
line  mark  the  important  dates  in  the  growth 
of  the  British  parliamentary  system. 

2.  Make  a  wall  chart  and  on  it  give  some  of 
the  main  provisions  of  the  various  stepping 
stones  towards  our  present  democratic  gov- 
ernment, e.g.  Magna  Carta,  Model  Parlia- 
ment, Petition  of  Right,  etc. 

3.  Draw  a  cartoon  with  stick  figures  to  repre- 
sent the  various  classes  of  people  who  could 
vote  in  England  at  these  dates:  1800;  1832; 
1867;    1884;    1918;    1928. 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  why  the  Eng- 
lish people  executed  Charles  I. 

5.  Refer  to  encyclopedia  articles  on  Crom- 
well, or  to  sections  in  outside  references  on 
English  history,  and  find  out  the  things  that 
the  Puritan  party  forbade  in  England  (e.g. 
bear-baiting) . 

6.  Read  the  story  of  William  Pitt  the  Younger 
and  tell  something  of  it  to  the  class. 

7.  Draw  a  population  chart  with  large  circles 
to  represent  large  towns  and  cities,  smaller 
ones  representing  villages  or  hamlets,  to 
illustrate  the  inequality  of  representation  in 
parliament  in  the  early  1800's.  (Make  im- 
aginary examples  of  "ghost"  towns  with 
three  or  four  members,  and  cities  with 
none.) 

8.  Look  up  the  word  "suffrage"  in  your  en- 
cyclopedia and  report  on  it  to  the  class. 


Discuss 

1.  Why  is  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings"  an  un- 
sound theory  of  government? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  Crom- 
well's rule  ended  in  failure? 

3.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  a  party 
system  in  parliament? 

4.  Why  did  the  Whigs  (representing  owners 
of  factories  and  other  industries)  want  in- 
creased voting  powers  for  the  people? 
(1832). 

5.  How  did  the  representation  of  members  in 
parliament  get  so  sadly  out  of  proportion 
in  England  after  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion? 

6.  Why  were  the  Tories  reluctant  to  enlarge 
the  franchise  in  the  years  leading  up  to 
the  Reform  Bills? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Notes  on  reading  done. 

2.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

3.  Summaries  of  lessons  presented  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  completed  dur- 
ing these  topics. 

5.  Cartoons. 

6.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

7.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  for  this 
notebook. 

IS  YOUR  CURRENT  EVENTS  SCRAP- 
BOOK  OR  BULLETIN  BOARD  UP-TO- 
DATE? 


Milestones   in   the   Development 
Of  British  Democracy 

For  reference  purposes,  the  important  provi- 
sions of  the  various  acts  or  laws  which  mark 
turning  points  in  British  history  of  government 
are  printed  here.  These  are  not  meant  to  be 
memorized,  but  are  merely  gathered  together  in 
one  place  as  a  ready  reference  for  discussion  and 
activities.  In  studying  these,  try  to  imagine  the 
conditions  which  had  existed  and  which  the  new- 
laws  were  trying  to  correct. 

MAGNA  CARTA    (1215) 

There  were  sixty-three  clauses  in  the  original 
Charter.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
are: 

1.  "The  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and 
have  its  rights  intact  and  its  liberties  un- 
infringed. 
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2.  "Fines  must  be  proportional  to  the  gravity 
of  an  offence. 

3.  "No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned, 
or  deprived  (of  his  property),  or  outlawed, 
or  exiled,  or  in  any  way  attacked;  nor  will 
we  (the  king)  go  against  him,  nor  send 
against  him,  unless  by  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  (equals),  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

4.  "To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny 
or  delay,  right  and  justice. 

5.  "No  scutage  or  aid  (taxes)  shall  be  imposed 
except  by  common  counsel  of  our  realm. 

6.  "For  holding  a  common  counsel  of  our  realm 
we  shall  cause  to  be  summoned  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater 
barons,  individually  and  by  our  letters ;  and 
also  ...  all  who  hold  of  us  in  chief."  (i.e. 
who  hold  land  from  the  king). 

MAKEUP  OF  EDWARD  I's 
MODEL  PARLIAMENT   (1295) 

Archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls  and  barons, 
together  with  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and 
two  citizens  or  burgesses  from  each  city  or 
borough,  summoned  through  the  sheriff;  also  the 
archdeacon  and  two  proctors  from  the  clergy  of 
each  diocese,  and  one  from  each  cathedral  chap- 
ter, summoned  through  the  bishop. 

LIVERY  AND  MAINTENANCE  ACT  (1504) 

This  law  enforced  several  statutes  which  had 
been  on  the  books,  but  never  enforced.  These 
limited  the  number  of  personal  servants  (livery) 
that  a  nobleman  could  have.  The  Maintenance 
provisions  dealt  with  an  abuse  of  law  in  which 
one  person  supported  another  in  a  lawsuit,  even 
though  the  first  person  had  no  direct  concern 
with  the  one  he  was  supporting. 

By  this  Livery  and  Maintenance  Act,  both 
these  areas  of  law  were  put  under  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  which  then  enforced  them. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  MONOPOLIES  (1601) 

Exclusive  rights  of  trading  in  certain  articles, 
such  as  salt,  vinegar,  coal,  etc.  had  been  given 
by  the  Queen  to  various  favorites,  and  several 
protests  by  Parliament  against  the  abuses  of  the 
system  were  made.  Finally  in  1601  Elizabeth 
withdrew  the  monopolies,  and  all  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  whomever  wished  to  engage  in  it. 

PETITION    OF    RIGHT    (1628) 

This  was  drawn  up  by  Parliament  in  opposi- 
tion to  several  things  that  Charles  I  was  doing,  or 
had  done.   The  following  were  declared  illegal: 

1.  Billeting  of  soldiers  (forcing  the  people  of 
the  country  to  house  and  feed  the  army) . 

2.  Martial  law  (enforcing  the  law  by  the  army 
rather  than  by  the  established  courts). 


3.  Arbitrary  taxation.  (Charles  had  ordered 
numerous  lords  to  lend  him  money,  and 
eighty  were  imprisoned  when  they  refused.) 

4.  Arbitrary  imprisonment,  (e.g.,  imprisoning 
the  lords  who  refused  to  lend  the  king 
money.) 
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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  (1689) 

1.  The  "pretended  power"  of  suspecting  or 
dispensing  with  laws  is  illegal. 

2.  The  levying  of  money  without  vote  of  Par- 
liament is  illegal. 

3.  All  subjects  have  the  right  to  petition  the 
king. 

4.  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

5.  Protestants  have  the  right  to  carry  arms. 

6.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  election  to  Par- 
liament. 

7.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

8.  Excessive  bail  and  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments are  prohibited. 

9.  All  juries  shall  be  properly  empanelled, 
(assembled.) 

10.  All  fines  and  forfeitures  (imposed)  before 
conviction  (for  crime)  are  illegal  and  void 

11.  For  the  redress  of  all  grievances  and  for 
the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserv-    A 
ing  of  the  laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be    ™ 
held  frequently. 

THE  FIRST  REFORM  ACT   (1832) 

1.  Disenfranchised  fifty-five  boroughs,  (i.e. 
took  from  fifty-five  cities  or  towns  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment.) 

2.  Reduced  thirty  more  boroughs  to  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament. 

3.  Reduced  one  four-member  borough  to  two 
members. 

4.  Forty-three  new  boroughs  were  created, 
with  one  or  two  new  members,  according  to 
population. 

5.  The  vote  was  given  to  all  citizens  who  owned 
or  rented  houses  worth  ten  pounds  a  year 
(about  $100)  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

6.  Renters  and  owners  of  land  of  a  certain 
value  in  the  country  were  given  the  vote. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  CHARTISTS 
(1839-1849) 

1.  The  vote  for  all.   (Universal  suffrage). 

2.  Vote  by  secret  ballot.  ▼ 

3.  Annual  parliaments  of  elected  members. 
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4.  Payment  for  members  of  parliament. 

5.  Abolition  of  property  qualifications  for 
members  of  parliament,  (i.e.,  members  of 
parliament  need  not  own  land  to  be  mem- 
bers.) 

6.  Equal  electoral  districts,  (i.e.,  electoral 
districts  with  an  equal  number  of  voters 
in  each  district.) 

Note:  These  were  not  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time.  See  reference 
books  for  the  story. 

REFORM  BILL  OF  1867 

1.  Eleven  boroughs  disenfranchised,  thirty- 
five  boroughs  partly  disenfranchised. 

2.  In  towns  and  cities,  all  householders  could 
vote,  as  well  as  lodgers  (boarders)  who 
paid  ten  pounds  a  year  for  their  lodging. 

3.  Those  who  paid  a  rent  of  twelve  pounds 
per  year  in  the  country  were  given  the 
vote. 

REFORM  BILL  OF  1884 

1.  Country  was  divided  into  single-member 
constituencies,  practically  doing  away  with 
the  difference  between  city  and  country 
members  of  parliament. 

2.  Country  laborers  were  given  the  vote. 

PARLIAMENT  ACT  (1911) 

1.  A  bill  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
two  successive  sessions,  shall,  if  passed  by 
the  Commons  a  third  time,  become  law 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lords. 

2.  The  life  of  Parliament  is  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  (i.e.,  there  must  be  an  election  at 
least  every  five  years.) 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  (1918)   (1928) 

The  vote  was  given  in  1918  in  England  to  all 
women  over  thirty  years  of  age.  In  December, 
1919,  women  were  made  eligible  for  any  office  in 
the  government,  making  them  equal  to  men.  In 
1928  the  age  qualification  was  reduced  to  21 
years. 

Note :  Dates  of  woman  suffrage  in  other  parts 
of  the  world: 
Wyoming  Territory  (later,  State) .  1869 

New  Zealand 1893 

Australia 1902 

Canada:     Prairie    Provinces    and 

B.  C 1916 

Remainder  except  Quebec  1918 

Quebec    1940 

Norway  1907 

France  1945 

Italy  1945 

Russia  1936 

Switzerland  not  yet  legal 


Review  of  Unit  Five 

Each  member  of  the  class  should  undertake 
the  following  review  questions,  which  are  de- 
signed to  bring  to  the  fore  the  important  con- 
clusions that  we  reach  from  our  study  of  the 
growth  of  British  democracy.  After  these  are 
completed,  we  should  check  the  answers  care- 
fully with  class  discussion  in  order  to  ensure  that 
our  thinking  had  led  us  to  a  good  answer. 

1.  Observe  the  following  facts,  then  write  a 
short  paragraph  comparing  the  way  in 
which  the  power  of  government  in  different 
countries  passed  from  monarch  to  people. 

(a)  France:  French  Revolution  (1789), 
marked  by  extreme  violence  and  rule 
by  terror. 

(b)  United  States:  Revolutionary  War 
(1775-1783),  a  long  and  costly  struggle 
between  England  and  the  American 
colonies. 

(c)  Russia:    Russian    Revolution    (1917) 

marked  by  civil  war  and  extreme  viol- 
ence. 

(d)  England:  "Bloodless"  Revolution 
(1688),  an  invitation  to  a  foreign 
prince  to  become  King  of  England, 
followed  the  passing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights.  (1689) 

2.  Study  these  various  steps  in  the  growth  of 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  then  write  one  sentence 
telling  how  the  representation  has  changed. 

(a)  Government  was  by  king  and  council 
of  churchmen  and  barons. 

(b)  Government  was  by  king  and  parlia- 
ment of  churchmen,  earls  and  barons, 
knights  and  citizens. 

(c)  Government  was  by  king,  House  of 
Lords  and  elected  House  of  Commons. 

(d)  Government  was  by  parliament — a 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  large  landowners. 

(e)  Government  was  by  parliament — a 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  large  and  small  land- 
owners and  renters. 

(f)  Government  was  by  parliament — 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  all  men. 

(g)  Government  was  by  parliament — 
House  of  Commons  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  a  House  of  Lords. 

3.  Study  the  life  and  work  of  some  of  the 
following:  Wilberforce,  Shaftesbury,  Glad- 
stone, Pitt,  Walpole,  Lloyd  George,  Wins- 
ton Churchill.   Write  a  short  paragraph  en- 
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tied:  "The  Great  Men  of  England",  sum- 
arizing  the  type  of  person  who  has  in 
t'luenced  the  government  of  .he  country. 

4.  Opposite  the  names  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  of  government,  write  the 
name  of  the  profession  to  which  you  think 
the  head  of  the  department  would  naturally 
belong: 

Department  of  Health  

Department  of  Education  

Department  of  Public  Works  

Treasury   Department  

Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment  (Legal  Department)       

In  one  sentence  state  the  general  qualifica- 
tions for  a  man  who  is  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  parliament  by  becoming  head  of 
a   governmental   department. 

5.  Write  down  various  assignments  which  you 
would  give  to  members  of  a  committee 
studying  democratic  government,  if  you 
were  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

6.  Ten  class  members  (or  however  many  there 
may  be,  if  less)  could  go  to  the  board  and 
write  down  their  answer  to  question  No. 
4  above.  Decide  which  answer  is  the  best, 
both  for  language  and  correctness  of  ideas. 

7.  Without  any  notes,  tell  the  story  to  the 
class  of  Charles  I  entering  Parliament  to 
arrest  five  members. 

8.  Write  two  contrasting  paragraphs,  one  en- 
titled "Revolution  —  the  Quick  Change"; 
the  other,  "Evolution  —  the  Slow  Change" ; 
and  try  to  present  the  advantages  of  each. 
Below  these  two  write  your  opinion  of 
which  way  is  best  for  making  changes  in 
government. 

9.  Explain  in  a  letter  to  a  pen-pal  in  France 
why  Englishmen  respect  and  admire  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  or  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Results  of  your  reading  and  research  on 
democratic  government. 

2.  Notes  of  reports  made  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

3.  Completed  social  studies  activities. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  diagrams  pertaining  to 
this  unit. 

5.  Clippings  of  current  interest  on  democratic 
government. 

6.  Notes  of  material  presented  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Vocabulary  and  spelling  exercises  completed 
during  this   period. 


Comprehension  Test  Review 

Turn  to  the  comprehension  tests  on  pages  61 
and  62  and  study  their  answers.  Make  any 
changes  you  now  think  necessary,  and  check  your 
answers  with  the  ones  below: 


Page 


Questions 


1   2   3  4   5   6   7   8  9  10  11   12  13 

61 

b   b  a  c   a   a 

62 

ADNAAADDA   A    A    D   A 

(a)  16mm.  Films 

Defining  Democracy,  T-10S8 

English  History:  Norman  Conquest  to  15th  Cen- 
tury, T-1031 

English  History:  Tudor  Period,  T-1032 

Magna  Carta,  Pt.  1,  Tk-1355 

Magna  Carta,  Pt.  2,  Tk-1356 

(b)  35mm.  Filmstrips 

Background  to  a  Democracy,  P-2999 

Between  Two  Ages  (Britain  1688-1750),  P-2131 

--^ritish  Parliamentary  Government,  P-1192 

^Oliver  Cromwell,  P-2115 

^Democracy  and  Government  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Pk-2606 

-Development  of  the  Electoral  System 

13th  Century  to  First  Reform  Act,  P-783  f 

-X"  Chartism  to  Universal  Suffrage,  P-784 

Famous  Men:  Disraeli,  P-972 

Famous  Women:  Elizabeth,  P-1922 

Famous  Men:  Palmerston,  P-834 

The  Founding  of  American  Democracy,  Pk-2608 

^Houses  of  Parliament,  P-1545 

Life  in  Elizabethan  England,  Pk-1548 

Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  P-1752 

^Local  Government  in  an  English  Countrv  Town. 

P-771 
^<tord  and  Vassal,  Pk-1634 

Man's  Government,  Pk-2665 

Man's  Search  for  Liberty.  Pk-2664 

Medieval  Manor,  Pk-2891 

The  Middle  Ages,  Pk-1940 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  P-1571 

^Parliament  Past  and     Present,  P-1853 

Queen  Victoria,  P-1570 

-^The  Rise  of  Democracy  in  England,  Pk-2607 

The  Serf,  Pk-1659 

Shaftesbury,  P-3106 

Tudor  England,  P-1912  $ 

Wilberforce,  P-3105 
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UNIT  SIX 

HOW    BRITISH    CULTURAL    INFLUENCES    ON 

CANADA  HAVE  BEEN  MODIFIED 

BY  THOSE   OF   AMERICA 

Overview  of  the  Unit 

Everything  that  we  have  said  thus  far  in  this 
study  guide  has  been  concerned  with  the  British 
background  of  our  Canadian  culture.  However, 
we  live  on  the  North  American  continent,  the 
immediate  neighbor  of  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try in  the  world — the  United  States  of  America. 
If  geography  were  the  force  that  determined  the 
allegiance  of  countries,  we  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  for  all  of  western 
Canada  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  United  States  (or  vice 
versa).  However,  we  are  a  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  geography  or  no, 
and  the  major  part  of  our  culture  stems  from  the 
British  Isles. 

We  cannot  escape,  though,  the  influence  of 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  neighbor  to  the  south 
of  us.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Canadians  live 
within  100  miles  of  the  American  border,  and 
last  year  record  numbers  of  Canadian  citizens 
travelled  into  the  United  States  for  visits.  The 
geographical  nearness  and  the  constant  exchange 
of  people  between  the  two  countries  means  that 
Canada  has  been  influenced  profoundly  by  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  business  of  this  unit  to  study  the  ways 
in  which  this  influence  has  been  felt,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  felt. 


Pretest 

Test  your  present  knowledge  of  this  unit  by 
thinking  over  the  statements  below,  and  deciding 
whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If  you  think  a 
statement  is  true,  place  the  letter  T  after  it; 
if  false,  place  the  letter  F  after  it. 

1.  American  newspapers  do  not  have  much 
influence  on   Canada.  ( ) 

2.  American  magazines  present  the  same  views 
as  Canadian  ones.  ( ) 

3.  The  books  that  come  in  from  the  United 
States  give  us  a  picture  of  American  life. 

( ) 

4'.  Few  Americans  ever  come  to  live  in  Canada 
permanently.  ( ) 

5.  Canadian  tourists  in  the  United  States  learn 
about  products  and  customs  not  known  in 
Canada.  ( ) 

6.  American  business  methods  have  been 
brought  to  Canada  by  branches  of  American 
companies.  ( ) 

7.  Canadians  are  not  influenced  by  American 
movies  because  we  are  so  close  to  the  United 
States.  ( ) 
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8.  All  our  games  come  to  us  from  the  British 
Isles.  ( ) 

9.  Canada  has  borrowed   many  architectural 
designs  from  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

( ) 

10.  American  radio  programs  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  American  way  of  life.       (  ) 

11.  Canada  has  benefitted  by  borrowing  ideas 
from  such  American  organizations  as  the 
Cancer  Society,  Service  Clubs  (Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  Lions,  Gyro,  etc),  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  ( ) 

12.  Our  clothing  is  like  American  clothing  be- 
cause all  the  factories  are  in  the  United 
States.  (    ..  .) 

13.  The  few  students  from  Canada  who  study 
at  American  universities  do  not  affect 
Canadian  culture.  ( ) 

14.  The  framers  of  the  B.N.A.   Act  profited 

from  the  example  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. ( ) 


TOPIC  ONE 

THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  AMERICAN 
INFLUENCE  ON  CANADA  IS  FELT 

In  this  topic  we  will  look  at  the  various  ways 
in  which  American  influences  on  Canada  have 
their  effect.  First  of  all,  reading  material  in  the 
forms  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  makes 
its  impact.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  there 
are  different  classes  of  reading  material,  and 
some  that  is  very  well  known  does  not  have 
as  deep  an  influence  as  some  that  is  less  well 
known.  For  example,  the  comic  books  which  are 
read  so  avidly  have  a  comparatively  narrow  effect 
on  international  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  whereas  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines such  as  the  American  Observer,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  News- 
week and  Time  may  affect  Canadian  thinking 
deeply.  The  reason  that  the  influence  of  these 
less  well  known  publications  is  so  great  is  that 
they  are  read  by  high  government  officials  and 
politicians,  who  can  shape  the  actions  of  our 
country. 

However,  the  comics  above-mentioned  do  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  another  aspect  of  our 
culture — the  desire  to  read  good  literature.  Some 
people  think  that  comics  are  entirely  bad,  and 
should  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  country.  This 
is  an  extreme  view,  for  comics  do  present  some 
types  of  information  in  a  quickly  understood 
form,  and  thus  cannot  be  altogether  harmful.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  tend  to  discourage  people 
from  the  more  demanding  task  of  getting  their 
ideas  from  words  alone  rather  than  a  combina- 
tion of  words  and  pictures. 

We  have  taken  examples  from  two  ends  of 
the  scale  of  reading  material.  There  are  scores 
of   other   types   of   reading   material    which   we 


import  from  the  United  States,  and  careful 
thought  about  each  one  should  lead  us  to  a 
reasonable  answer  about  how  great  its  influence 
is  on  our  Canadian  way  of  life. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Am- 
erican pattern  of  life  is  felt  is  through  relatives 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  a  young  man 
visiting  an  aunt  in  the  mid-western  states  in 
1940  was  urged  to  leave  Canada  and  come  to  the 
United  States  so  as  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  The 
lady  was  sincere  enough  in  her  viewpoint  that 
World  War  II  was  a  European  affair,  and  that 
we  shouldn't  go  to  the  aid  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  By  making  the  invitation  to  her  nephew, 
she  was  unconsciously  spreading  her  own  view  of 
international  affairs.  Relatives  who  correspond 
regularly  also  are  bound  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  ideas  that  are  common  in  the  United  States. 

A  third  and  very  important  way  in  which 
American  influence  is  felt  is  through  tourist 
travel.  Canadians  are  among  the  most-travelled 
people  on  the  globe,  according  to  our  own  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics.  A  great  deal  of 
this  travel  is  into  the  United  States.  People  are 
bound  to  be  influenced  by  the  things  that  they 
see,  hear,  and  bring  back  from  another  country. 
As  we  saw  in  Unit  Two,  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Europe  was  speeded  by  the  Cru- 
sades, when  men  saw  other  customs  and  cultures 
than  their  own. 

A  fourth  and  very  potent  influence  of  the 
American  culture  on  Canada  is  in  the  form  of 
entertainment.  We  need  not  stop  very  long  to 
think  of  the  many  types  of  American  entertain- 
ment that  we  willingly  experience.  We  tune  in 
to  programs  on  the  radio  or  television  from  the 
United  States.  We  go  in  millions  to  see  motion 
pictures  produced  in  the  United  States.  From 
these  three  sources  alone,  we  feel  a  tremendous 
impact  from  the  United  States.  We  are  being  en- 
tertained, it  is  true,  but  we  are  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbing such  things  as  American  ways  of  speech 
and  manner,  American  ideas  of  clothes  and  build- 
ings, of  the  way  to  spend  your  spare  time  or 
to  carry  on  in  our  homes.  All  these  things  are 
present  in  entertainment,  and  as  we  listen  and 
look,  we  are  being  influenced  greatly.  If  we  see 
that  prominent  American  men  are  wearing 
tropically  decorated  sport  shirts,  we  are  likely  to 
go  to  the  clothing  stores  in  thousands  and  demand 
the  same.  If  we  see  time  after  time  the  type 
of  society  which  spends  its  time  at  night  clubs, 
we  are  soon  going  to  demand  night  clubs  of  our 
own  to  attend.  If  we  constantly  hear  the  broad 
American  humor,  we  are  going  to  become  ac- 
customed to  it  rather  than  to  the  more  subtle 
British  humor.  These  are  but  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  way  in  which  American  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  radio,  television  and  movies  can 
affect  our  thinking,  and  consequently  our  actions. 

A  fifth  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  life 
of  the  United  States  is  felt  on  Canadian  culture 
is  through  the  business  connections  that  Ameri- 
can  firms   establish   in    Canada.     Speaking   the 


same  language  as  the  Americans,  and  having 
about  the  same  tastes  and  standard  of  living, 
Canadians  are  one  of  the  United  States'  best 
customers.  Consequently,  American  businesses 
make  a  practice  of  establishing  branch  offices  in 
Canada,  and  moving  their  agents  and  employees 
to  Canada.  This  is  much  more  widespread  than  W 
many  of  us  realize.  In  Alberta  we  get  a  first- 
hand view  of  one  very  obvious  case — the  oil  in- 
dustry. For  the  past  hundred  years  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  been  establishing  itself  as  a  business 
giant  in  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  California.  As  soon  as  oil  was  dis- 
covered in  Canada  early  in  this  century,  the 
companies  started  sending  up  crews,  and  invest- 
ing money.  Since  the  Leduc  field  was  discovered 
near  Edmonton  in  1947,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous influx  of  American  citizens.  These  citizens 
bring  with  them  habits  and  manners  of  their  own 
country,  and  in  moving  among  Canadians,  are 
bound  to  influence  us.  As  Canada  increases  its 
industrialization,  this  process  is  likely  to  continue 
at  an  ever-increasing  pace. 

Comprehension  Test  for  Topic  One 

Below  are  several  statements.  If  you  think 
that  they  agree  with  the  material  you  have  read 
in  the  paragraphs  above,  place  the  letter  (A) 
after  the  statement.  If  you  think  the  statement 
disagrees,  place  the  letter  (D)  after  it.  If  you 
think  it  neither  agrees  nor  disagrees,  place  the 
letter   (N)   after  it. 

1.  The  reading  of  comic  books  destroys  the 
taste  for  reading  unillustrated  material.         A 

( >      • 

2.  Magazines  such  as  the  "American  Obser- 
ver" have  a  great  influence  on  the  general 
public.  ( ) 

3.  Most  relatives  enjoy  visiting  Canada. 

(         ) 

4.  The  clothes  that  tourists  wear  influence 
Canadian  fashions.  ( ) 

5.  American  radio  programs  lower  the  taste 
of  Canadian  listeners.  ( ) 

6.  Hollywood  movies  are  so  ridiculous  that 
they  have  no  influence  on  us.         ( ) 

7.  American  businesses  are  forced  to  send 
their  employees  to  Canada  by  pressure  from 
the    government.  ( ) 

8.  Any  person  tends  to  copy  the  ways  of  those 
with  whom  he  spends  most  of  his  time. 

( ) 

9.  Books  have  little  influence  on  us  if  they 
are  known  to  be  fiction  only.  (  ) 


Read 

To  obtain  further  information  on  the  influence 
of  America  on  Canadian  culture,  we  can  refer  to 
the  following  sources: 

Canada  in  the  World  Today. 
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Canada  Handbook.  See  index  for  figures  on 
immigration  from  the 
United  States,  and  emi- 
gration to  the  United 
States. 

See  figures  on  tourist 
travel. 

See  figures  on  imports  of 
books  and  magazines,  and 
films. 


Do 


1.  Have  a  committee  bring  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent magazines  to  class,  some  Canadian, 
some  American.  Make  a  list  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  have  branches  in 
Canada.  City  classes  might  like  to  look 
up  in  the  telephone  directory  some  of  the 
names  of  companies  who  advertise,  and  see 
how  many  have  branches  in  the  larger 
centers  of  Alberta. 

2.  Check  twenty-five  books  on  your  school 
library  shelves,  or  in  the  public  library  to 
zee  how  many  of  them  were  published  in 
the  United  States  and  how  many  in  Canada. 

3.  Look  through  several  American  picture 
magazines  such  as  Life  for  illustrations  of 
American  customs  that  have  come  to  be 
found  in  Canada. 

4.  Find  the  name  of  a  famous  type  of  public 
building,  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  copied 
in  Alberta. 

5.  Following  are  listed  a  number  of  English 
terms  which  are  not  used  in  Canada.  Op- 
posite each  write  the  American  term  which 
we  have  adopted: 


paraffin 

petrol 

tyre 

overtake  (another 
vehicle) 

lift 

shop 

chemist's  shop 


ironmonger 
bonnet  (of  a  car) 
tube  (underground) 
wireless 
aircraft 
galoshes 

waterproof   (coat) 
lorry 


(If  you  have  trouble  with  some  of  these, 
either  look  them  up  in  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary or  consult  someone  who  has  lived  in 
England.) 


Discuss 


1.  What  type  of  clothes  were  worn  by  the 
actors  in  the  most  recent  American  movie 
seen  by  five  class  members?  Discuss  whe- 
ther or  not  the  fact  that  we  remember  these 


things  shows  that  we  are  being  influenced 
by  them. 

2.  Ask  class  members  who  have  visited  the 
United  States,  or  who  have  observed  pic- 
tures of  life  there,  to  tell  about  things  that 
seemed  strange  to  them:  e.g.  in  stores, 
homes,  clothes,  architecture  of  buildings, 
motor  vehicles,  traffic  regulations,  table 
manners,  kinds  of  food.  Discuss  whether 
seeing  these  things  makes  us  want  them. 
(Compare  with  the  Crusaders  of  centuries 
ago  seeing  the  foods,  etc.,  of  the  East). 

3.  Why  are  there  so  many  radio  shows  coming 
from  the  United  States?  Have  we  no  co- 
medians or  writers  in  Canada? 

4.  Which  pronunciation  of  English  do  you 
understand  better,  the  American  as  heard 
over  network  radio,  or  the  British  as  heard 
over  BBC  broadcasts? 

5.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  type 
of  humor  in  British  magazines  and  that  in 
American  magazines?  Which  type  do  we 
follow?  (Compare  Punch  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post). 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  reading  done. 

2.  Collections    of    magazine    clippings,    word 
lists,  etc.  on  this  topic. 

3.  Notes  on  reports  by  other  class  members. 

4.  Maps,  charts  or  diagrams  completed. 

5.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  with  page 
references  for  this  unit. 

8.  Exercises  on  vocabulary  completed  during 
this  period. 

TOPIC  TWO 

TEN  AREAS  OF  LIVING 
AFFECTED  BY  AMERICAN  CULTURE 

Overview 

In  this  topic  we  will  examine  ten  major  areas 
of  living*  and  see  what  influence,  if  any,  has 
been  felt  in  Canada  from  the  United  States.  These 
ten  areas  are: 

(1)  Food 

(2)  Clothing 

(3)  Shelter 

(4)  Recreation 

(5)  Leisure 

(6)  Religion 

(7)  Art 

(8)  Health 

(9)  Welfare 
(10)  Safety 
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We  i    give    some    brief    pointers    in    this 

Ladj  guide  as  l"  these  ten  areas,  but  the  chief 
learning  will  be  accomplished  by  using  the  com 
mon  reading  materials  around  us  which  show  the 
influences  in  every  way.  We  should  not  be  afraid 
to  draw  on  our  own  experiences  to  substantiate 
statements  about  the  influences  that  come  from 
America. 


Ten  Areas  of  Living  Affected  by  Other 
Cultural  Influences 

1.  Food 

Those  whose  parents  came  from  another  coun- 
try can  quickly  tell  us  how  different  they  found 
Canadian  meals  and  Canadian  customs  when 
they  first  arrived  in  Canada.  This  study  of  the 
food  that  people  eat  throughout  the  world  is  a 
fascinating  one.  Canadians  in  their  food  habits, 
as  in  many  other  things,  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  British  influence  and  the  American. 
In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the  British 
people  believe  more  in  home  preparation  of  foods, 
while  the  American  trend  is  to  use  packaged  and 
canned  foods.  We  in  Canada  follow  the  latter 
trend,  probably  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 
by.  It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the  types 
of  food  that  are  now  found  in  packages  only, 
but  which  were  available  in  bulk  before  World 
War  II.  Such  typical  American  dishes  as  bacon 
and  eggs  or  ham  and  eggs,  and  beverages  such 
as  soft  drinks  are  as  universal  in  Canada  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  general  statements,  for  people 
tend  to  cling  to  their  own  national  dishes,  and 
Canadians  come  from  many  nations.  Hence  we 
see  a  wide  variety  of  food  used. 


2.  Clothing 

Few  Canadians  would  deny  that  their  clothes 
are  those  of  the  American  rather  than  those  of 
the  British.  For  one  thing,  our  climate  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  the  various  areas  of  the  United 
States  than  to  that  of  Britain.  This  has  its  effect 
on  the  type  of  clothing  worn.  Then,  too,  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  clothing  manufacturers  are 
branches  of  American  houses  means  that  we  will 
have  clothes  cut  to  similar  patterns. 

It  is  said  that  Paris  is  the  center  of  the  fashion 
world,  but  we  know  that  a  few  days  after  some- 
thing new  appears  in  Paris  it  is  copied  in  New 
York,  and  later  in  Canada.  Buyers  from  all  the 
larger  retail  stores  go  to  the  United  States  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  see  the  current  fashions,  both 
in  men's  and  women's  clothing.  Girls  who  wish 
to  learn  dress  designing  invariably  head  for  New 
York  or  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  not  lead  Canadians 
to  buy  and  wear  American  styled  clothes  unless 
they  had  seen  them  worn,  either  in  person  or  in 
pictures.  Here  is  where  the  influence  of  illus- 
trated  magazines  and  the  movies  is  felt  most 
strongly.  All  types  of  motion  pictures  that  are 
shown  in  the  average  theater  have  people  act  in 


them,  and  if  those  people  look  smart  to  us,  we 
will  try  to  duplicate  their  manner  of  dress.  Our 
tastes  are  being  fashioned,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  to  a  model  from  another  country. 


3.  Shelter 


In  this  most  important  aspect  of  living  the 
geographical  environment  is  probably  the  most 
important  single  influence.  As  with  clothes,  so 
with  homes  and  business  places.  They  follow  the 
American  styles  because  our  climate  is  similar 
in  many  areas.  Types  of  construction  such  as  full 
concrete  basements,  central  heating,  wooden 
frame  houses,  storm  windows,  all  stem  from  the 
harshness  of  the  climate,  or  the  availability  of 
certain   materials. 

Another  feature  of  American  life  that  we 
have  duplicated  is  our  insistence  on  convenience, 
and  the  incorporation  into  our  homes  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  We  are  impatient  at  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  keep  house  in  a  rambling  struc- 
ture, or  at  the  effort  involved  in  climbing  stairs. 
So  we  design  and  build  compact  homes  on  one 
floor,  and  pride  ourselves  on  our  efficiency. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  some  of  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  living  has  departed  along  with  the 
rambling  home,  so  perhaps  we  are  not  as  clever 
as  we  think. 

In  public  buildings,  too,  the  emphasis  is  on 
convenience  and  speed.  Buildings  are  designed  to 
avoid  bottlenecks  of  human  traffic,  and  to  carry 
people  swiftly  to  dizzy  heights.  There  is  little 
waste  space  in  modern  businesses,  for  the  Ameri-  ^ 
can  emphasis  on  the  value  of  space  has  forced  ^ 
architects  to  design  buildings  with  every  inch 
in  service.  Once  again,  some  of  the  beauty  of 
the  older  buildings  with  their  wide  halls  and 
entrances  has  been  lost  with  our  severe  modern 
buildings. 

These  are  only  signposts  on  the  path  of  study- 
ing the  influence  of  America  on  our  form  of 
shelter.  Careful  thought  will  produce  many  ex- 
amples of  how  we  have  departed  from  the  British 
pattern. 


4.  Recreation 

In  this  area  of  living,  we  are  once  again  in 
middle  ground.  Many  of  our  pastimes  come  from 
the  British  Isles,  many  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  the  ones  we  have  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Every  Canadian  likes 
baseball  or  fastball  in  the  summer  time,  and  fol- 
lows the  World  Series  in  the  fall  with  keen 
eagerness.  To  be  "on  the  team"  at  school  is 
a  signal  honor.  Another  American  game  which 
Canadians  have  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and 
great  success  is  that  of  basketball.  Right  here 
in  Alberta  the  Edmonton  "Grads"  were  four 
years  World's  Champions  in  the  game,  and  won 
all  over  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  This  A 
American  game  is  very  popular  in  all  parts  of  ™ 
Canada. 
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We  in  western  Canada  who  follow  football 
know  that  our  version  is  an  Americanization  of 
the  old  English  game  of  "rugger"  or  "rugby". 
Indeed,  it  is  so  Americanized  that  we  freely  "im- 
port" American  players  to  bolster  our  Canadian 
teams.  We  have  adopted  not  only  their  game, 
but  their  players! 

These  are  the  more  active  types  of  games, 
but  there  are  many  other  types  of  recreation 
that  we  follow  which  stem  from  American  tradi- 
tions rather  than  British.  The  playing  of  bridge 
is  an  example.  As  we  let  our  minds  wander  over 
the  fields  of  recreation,  we  note  that  large  num- 
bers of  Canadians  follow  the  American  pattern  of 
holidaying  by  going  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  home  in  an  automobile,  staying  at  the  auto 
camps  or  motels,  and  scurrying  home  at  the  last 
possible  moment. 

In  this  whole  field  of  recreation,  we  should 
notice  that  there  is  less  and  less  emphasis  on 
actually  participating  in  sports,  and  progres- 
sively more  on  watching  them.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  old  English  tradition,  in  which  every  boy 
was  expected  to  be  able  to  play  a  game,  even 
if  he  were  only  a  "duffer".  Canadians  are  more 
and  more  adopting  the  attitude  of  wanting  to 
watch  paid  athletes  do  their  exercising  for  them. 


5.  Leisure 


6.   Religion 


The  use  of  leisure  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
forms  of  recreation  we  follow  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  them.  However,  we 
may  make  some  general  statements  about  the 
use  of  leisure.  Canadians,  as  a  class  of  people, 
tend  to  follow  the  American  pattern  of  using 
leisure  time.  When  some  unoccupied  time  heaves 
in  sight,  the  automatic  response  is  "Let's  go 
somewhere".  Little  thought  seems  to  be  taken 
of  the  possibilities  of  staying  home  and  spending 
leisure  time  there  in  creative  or  reflective  ac- 
tivity. Serious  reading  is  a  rapidly  disappearing 
form  of  recreation.  Reading  is  today  tending  more 
and  more  towards  following  the  magazine-tech- 
nique of  filling  in  a  few  moments  with  an  article 
or  short  story  before  going  somewhere.  This 
is  perhaps  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of  the 
use  of  leisure  time. 

On  the  bright  side,  there  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing interest  in  taking  courses  at  night  school 
or  by  correspondence,  following  the  typical 
American  tradition  of  bettering  one's  position 
in  life. 

This  subject  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  is  so 
big  that  it  could  be  discussed  from  many  differ- 
ent angles,  and  many  different  and  opposing 
answers  brought  out.  Canada  is  a  huge  country, 
with  all  possible  variety  of  homes  and  people, 
and  so  it  would  be  foolish  to  lay  down  any  set 
answers  about  "how  Canadians  spend  their  lei- 
sure time".  But  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  our 
model  tends  to  be  the  United  States  rather  than 
Britain. 


Although  Canada  as  a  country  demonstrates 
its  religious  ties  as  being  chiefly  with  Europe, 
there  are  several  good  examples  of  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  the  United  States. 

One  outstanding  example  is  that  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mormon  church,  which  came  chiefly 
to  Alberta  around  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Hundreds  of  young  people  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith  entered  Canada  from  Utah,  the  home 
of  the  church,  and  spread  their  beliefs  through- 
out southern  Alberta.  As  active  missionaries, 
the  laymen  of  the  Mormon  church  have  had  a 
wide  influence  in  comparison  to  the  numerical 
size  of  the  church. 

Another  example  of  the  influence  of  America 
in  the  field  of  religious  thought  and  practice  is 
seen  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  which  even  today  in 
western  Canada  is  attached  to  the  American 
branch  of  that  church.  Only  in  the  year  1953, 
there  was  debated  in  the  conference  of  the  west- 
ern Canadian  Lutheran  churches  the  question 
of  becoming  independent  of  the  American  branch. 

In  addition  to  these  two  direct  links  with 
American  churches,  the  influence  of  sermons 
preached  in  American  churches  and  heard  in 
Canada  is  considerable,  particularly  in  eastern 
Canada.  The  influence  of  the  printed  word  is 
also  felt  in  this  sphere,  for  many  religious 
groups  publish  magazines  and  leaflets  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  which  come  to  Canada. 

Visiting  speakers  from  the  United  States  fre- 
quently address  Canadian  church  congregations, 
and  once  more  they  present  that  side  of  the 
religious  picture  which  originates  in  the  United 
States. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  said  that  religious  ob- 
servance and  thinking  of  Canadians  has  been, 
and  still  is  being  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
ideas  and  practices  from  the  United  States. 


7.  Art 

The  term  "art"  means  in  its  broadest  sense 
the  expression  of  beauty  through  the  use  of 
some  plastic  materials  such  as  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
course  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  graphic 
arts  such  as  painting,  drawing  and  sketching. 

In  art  of  this  form,  Canada  has  been  influenced 
only  very  slightly  by  the  United  States.  From 
the  early  days  of  Canadian  painting  men  such 
as  Krieghoff  (1815-1872)  and  Paul  Kane  (1810- 
1871)  established  themselves  as  painters  of  a  vig- 
orous Canadian  type,  borrowing  more  from  Euro- 
pean influences  than  from  any  other.  Later  the 
famous  "Group  of  Seven",  from  Toronto,  com- 
posed of  Frederick  Varley,  Lawren  Harris,  A. 
Y.  Jackson,  J.  E.  H.  MacDonald,  Arthur  Lismer, 
L.  L.  Fitzgerald,  A.  J.  Casson,  Frank  Carmichael 
and  Edwin  Holgate  stamped  their  impression 
indelibly   on   Canadian   painting.     They    painted 
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nature,  chiefly,  and  in  varying  ways,  but  all 
typically  Canadian.  At  the  same  time,  a  group 
centered  in  Montreal  was  also  painting  distinc- 
tive Canadian  pictures.  These  men  were  Clar- 
ence Gagnon,  J.  W.  Morrice,  Maurice  Cullen, 
Albert  Robinson  and  Aurele  Suzor-Cote.  They 
showed  distinct  French  influence,  but  maintained 
the  Canadian  scene.  In  the  field  of  painting, 
then,  Canada  has  remained  remarkably  sturdy 
and  independent  of  the  influences  from  south 
of  the  border. 

However,  there  are  other  types  of  art  which 
have  been  influenced  by  the  art  of  the  United 
States.  Interior  decoration  and  commercial  art 
have  followed  to  a  large  extent  the  American 
pattern. 

This  is  easily  proven  when  one  takes  an 
English,  American  and  Canadian  magazine  and 
compares  them  side  by  side.  It  is  obvious  which 
style  of  art  the  Canadian  periodicals  follow. 
For  example,  we  would  think  it  very  odd  to  have 
the  front  page  of  a  magazine  covered  chiefly  with 
advertisements,  a  practice  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  England. 

Sculpture  is  an  art  which  has  not  had  many 
followers  in  Canada,  except  in  the  native  tribes. 
The  famous  totem  poles  of  the  west  coast  Indians, 
and  the  novel  figures  of  the  eastern  Arctic 
Eskimos  have  attracted  attention  as  being  typi- 
cally Canadian  and  unique. 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  Canadian  art 
in  its  pure  form,  e.g.,  professional  painting,  has 
remained  remarkably  free  of  influences  from  the 
Americas;  but  commercial  art  has  followed  al- 
most slavishly  the  patterns  developed  in  the 
United  States. 


8.  Governing  and  Guarding  Health 

In  some  areas  of  this  field,  Canada  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States.  In  other  areas 
she  has  pioneered  and  set  standards  that  are 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
areas  of  health  services  which  originated  in  the 
United  States,  and  were  later  adopted  in  Canada 
are: 

1.  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  established  in  the 
United  States  in  1917.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  is  an  unusual  or- 
ganization financed  in  part  by  the  American 
government,  and  organized  partly  as  a  Depart- 
ment of  that  government.  The  Junior  Red  Cross, 
with  its  work  centered  chiefly  in  the  schools  of 
the  continent,  had  by  1947,  nineteen  million  mem- 
bers. The  major  emphases  in  the  work  are  the 
prevention  of  ill  health  and  the  maintenance  of 
good  health.  In  addition,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
carries  on  a  strong  campaign  of  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding  among  the  children 
of  the  world. 

2.  The  "March  of  Dimes"  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  this 
"March  of  Dimes"   tremendous  sums  of  money 


were,  and  still  are  collected  to  carry  on  research 
into  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  poliomyel- 
itis. Canadians  have  contributed  thousands  of 
dollars  to  this  cause. 

3.  The  Canadian  Cancer  Society  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  American  Cancer  Society  which  star-     a 
ted   in   1913   as   the   American   Society   for   the    ^ 
Control   of   Cancer.    While   our   organization   is 
strictly   Canadian,   it  was  set  up  as   a   parallel 
organization  to  the  American  one. 

4.  Blue  Cross  Hospitalization  and  Health 
Insurance  policies  are  also  patterned  on  Ameri- 
can sources.  With  roughly  the  same  standard 
uf  living,  and  an  economy  becoming  steadily 
industrialized,  Canada  felt  the  same  needs  in 
this  area  of  guarding  health  as  did  the  citizens 
v,i  the  United  States,  and  so  we  borrowed  their 
ideas. 


9.  Governing  and  Guarding  Welfare 

Welfare  is  a  large  term,  one  aspect  of  which 
is  looking  after  the  problems  of  people  who  have 
insufficient  income  or  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  themselves.  The  poverty  stricken,  the  old,  the 
handicapped,  the  chronically  ill  people  of  our 
country  are  examples  of  those  whose  wants  are 
taken  care  of  by  various  welfare  organizations. 
Our  governments,  both  provincial  and  federal, 
assume  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  of  such  citi- 
zens, and  pay  out  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  keep  them.  However,  there  are  numer- 
ous volunteer  organizations  that  help  out  as  well.  £ 
Examples  are  the  service  clubs  such  as  the  Ro-  w 
tary,  Lions,  Kiwanis,  Gyro,  Optimist,  Kinsmen. 
Many  of  these  organizations  originated  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  Kiwanis  (Chicago  1917)  ; 
Rotary  (Chicago);  Lions  (Chicago  1917).  The 
idea  spread  to  Canada,  and  every  city  and  larger 
town  usually  has  some  such  organization  affili- 
ated with  its  American  central  office.  These 
service  clubs  sponsor  different  welfare  projects 
such  as  maintaining  orphans'  homes,  crippled 
children's  homes,  homes  for  the  delinquents,  out- 
door summer  camns;  assisting  and  maintaining 
playgrounds  in  cities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  term  "welfare"  means 
the  general  well-being  of  citizens  who  are  not 
dependent  upon  others  because  of  handicaps.  In 
this  connection,  certain  groups  band  together, 
for  example,  to  pay  attention  to  the  "welfare  of 
farmers".  In  Canada  we  have  felt  the  influence 
of  these  farmers'  organizations.  Probably  the 
first  farmers'  organization  on  this  continent  was 
"The  Grange",  a  secret  society  established  in 
the  United  States  in  1867  just  after  the  American 
Civil  War.  Its  aim  was  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  fanners  by  ensuring  that  legislation  favor- 
ing agriculture  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  by  the  establishment  of  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling  organizations.  Other 
similar  farmers'  organizations  were  the  Ameri-  A 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  established  in  1919,  ™ 
and  the  Farmers'  Union,  established  in  1902. 
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Our  Canadian  farm  organisations  patterned 
themselves  after  their  American  counterparts, 
and  so  once  more  the  influence  from  the  United 
States  is  felt  in  Canadian  customs  and  institu- 
tions. 


10.  Governing  and  Guarding  Safety 

We  mentioned  earlier  about  Canada  following 
the  pattern  of  industrialization  set  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  in  1912 
that  a  group  of  electrical  and  steel  engineers 
met  in  1912  to  do  something  about  accidents  in 
industry.  By  the  next  year  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  formed,  after  experiments  in  a  com- 
munity council  in  Rochester.  Starting  at  first 
with  attention  only  to  industrial  accidents,  the 
Council  soon  realized  that  there  was  much  to 
be  done  in  other  fields,  and  expanded  its  work 
to  include  safety  in  homes,  schools,  farms,  and 
on  highways.  Today  there  are  over  7500  or- 
ganizations which  support  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada  we  have 
similar  Councils,  as  for  example  the  Alberta 
Safety  Council,  patterned  after  the  American 
original.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Safety 
Councils  are  impressive.  In  spite  of  a  steady 
increase  in  number  of  industries  and  number  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  accident  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  dropping  steadily.  While  it  is  still  true 
that  there  are  more  people  killed  each  year  in 
traffic  accidents,  the  toll  would  be  even  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  numerous  Safety 
Councils.  Canada  can  be  grateful  indeed  to  the 
United  States  for  pioneering  in  this  important 
work. 


Comprehension  Test  for  Topic  Two 

If  the  statement  below  agrees  with  what  you 
have  just  read  in  the  paragraphs  above,  place  the 
letter  A  after  it;  if  it  disagrees,  place  the  letter 
D  after  it;  if  it  neither  agrees  nor  disagrees, 
place  the  letter  N  after  it. 

1.  Canadian  housewives  have  a  dislike  for 
canned   goods.  ( ) 

2.  Canadians  watch  American  clothing  styles 
very  closely.  ( ) 

3.  Canadians  as  a  class  want  to  be  different 
in  their  clothes  from  the  American  pattern 
as  set  in  the  movies.  ( ) 

4'.  Central  heating  is  a  feature  of  most  British 
houses.  ( ) 

5.  Home^  and  offices  that  use  every  inch  of 
space  are  the  best  possible  plans  for  Canada. 

( ) 

6.  Canadians  have  completely  given  up  British 
games  to  follow  American  ones.        ( ) 

7.  Baseball  is  a  better  game  than  hockey. 

( ) 

8.  Canadians  want  to  participate  in  all  sports 
whether  they  can  play  well  or  not.      (   ) 


0,  The  Canadian  pattern  for  the  use  of  leisure 
time  is  to  stay  home.  (         ) 

10.  No  American  churches  have   had   any   in- 
fluence  on   Canada.  (         ) 

11.  Canadian  painters  have  not  depart  '  n  uch 
from   American  techniques.  (         ) 

12.  The   Junior  Red   Cross  originated   in   the 
United  States.  ( ) 

13.  Health  insurance  policies  were  first  issued 
by  Lloyd's  of  London.  (         ) 

14.  The  service  clubs  of  Canada  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  assist  in  needed  welfare  work 

( ) 

15.  Canada  has  little  need  of  Safety  Councils 
because  of  its  thinly  settled  northern  areas 

( ) 


Read 

There  is  no  one  book  available  which  will  give 
in  one  place  the  various  aspects  of  the  American 
influence  on  Canadian  culture,  so  we  must  rely 
on  facts  from  various  sources.  The  following 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  suppurting  state- 
ments : 

Canada  Year  Book  or  Canada  Handbook 
World  Almanac 

Encyclopedias  N.B.  Use  your  encyclopedia 
freely  under  the  subject  head- 
ings given  here,  and  also  un- 
der names  of  prominent  per- 
sons. 

Current  magazines  of  Canada,  England  and 
the  United  States. 

(N.B.  The  illustrated  magazines  will  be  found 
particularly  helpful  in  this  topic.) 


Do 


1.  Make  a  collection  of  illustrations  of  Ameri- 
can packaged  or  canned  foods  that  are  sold 
in  Canadian  stores  that  you  know.  Look 
through  Canadian  magazines  for  foods  that 
we  consume  which  originated  in  England, 
e.g.  Fry's  Chocolate. 

2.  Have  the  girls  make  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can fashions  for  the  year  as  illustrated  in 
American  magazines,  and  then  find  similar 
Canadian  fashions  from  Canadian  maga- 
zines. 

3.  The  boys  might  like  to  make  a  collection 
of  illustrations  of  American  footwear  that 
they  have  seen  advertised  in  both  Canadian 
and   American  magazines. 

4.  Find  illustrations  of  the  following  items 
of  typical  American  homes:  thermostat,  oil 
furnace,    flat    roof,    insulation    for    walls. 
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stucco  finish,  ranch  style  bungalows.  Con* 
trast  these,  if  possible,  with  illustrations 
of  British  homes,  new  and  old. 

5.  Look  up  the  origin  of  the  following  games 
in  an  encyclopedia,  and  report  on  them  to 
the  class:  Baseball,  hockey,  curling,  foot- 
ball, soccer,  basketball,  bowling,  ping-pong, 
bridge,  jig-saw  puzzles. 

6.  Keep  a  calendar  for  two  weeks  of  how^  you 
spend  your  spare  time.  List  the  activity 
and  the  time  spent.  Opposite  each  one  try 
to  state  what  American  examples  or  ideas 
you  were  exposed  to. 

7.  Look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  the  story  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  try  to  explain 
why  it  came  to  western  Canada  through 
the  United  States. 


8. 


Appoint  one  member  of  the  class  to  write 
to  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  to  en- 
quire about  the  cost  of  obtaining  prints  of 
Canadian  paintings  of  various  sizes.  The 
class  might  like  to  get  several  sets  and  study 
them. 

Show  the  film  "Canadian  Landscape" 
which  details  the  work  of  A.  Y.  Jackson, 
the  painter. 


10. 


Try  to  find  out  what  service  clubs  there 
are  in  your  town,  or  a  nearby  town,  and 
ask  the  president  to  tell  the  class  what  the 
aims  of  the  club  are,  and  what  its  project 
for  the  year  is. 

11.  Write  a  paragraph  entitled,  "How  We  Could 
Make  our  Community  Safer  for  Children." 


Discuss 

1.  Why  does  Canada  allow  American  food 
products  to  come  into  the  country  when  we 
have  our  own  products  that  are  just  as 
good? 

2.  Do  Canadians  and  Americans  pay  too  much 
attention  to  convenience  in  their  homes? 

3.  Have  several  class  members  take  ten  min- 
utes to  decide  what  they  would  do  with 
their  time  if  suddenly  they  were  given  a 
four-day  holiday  each  week.  Then  have 
them  give  an  oral  report  to  the  class  of 
their  plans. 

4.  Why  do  automobile  accidents  keep  increas- 
ing each  year  in  spite  of  safety  campaigns? 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  them? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  Canadians  know  they  are 
being  influenced  by  the  United  States  in 
the  ten  areas  of  living  discussed? 


Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebooks  should  now  contain: 
1.  Notes  on  teacher-directed  classes. 


2.  Illustrations  that  support  the  conclusions  of 
this  topic. 

3.  Notes  on  reports  given  by  other  class  mem- 
bers. 

4.  Current  events  clippings  for  this  period. 

5.  Social  studies  vocabulary  exercises  covered 
during  this  period. 

6.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents   for  your 
own  notebook. 


TOPIC   THREE 

CANADIANS   AS    INDIVIDUALS 

Overview  of  the  Topic 

This  topic  is  an  attempt  to  "see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,"  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Robert  Burns.  It  is  always  difficult  to  do  so, 
because  the  features  of  our  way  of  life  that  seem 
unusual  to  other  nationalities  are  merely  a  part 
of  our  everyday  existence.  Probably  no  person 
can  compare  himself  accurately  with  people  of 
other  nationalities  until  he  has  visited  them  and 
seen  their  way  of  life  and  their  attitude  towards 
life.  However,  we  have  made  during  this  year 
a  thorough  study  of  the  various  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  from  our  reading,  films, 
broadcasts,  scrapbooks  and  discussions  we  should 
have  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  many  other 
races.  Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Cana- 
dian culture  will  be  discussed  below. 

Canadians  as  Individuals 

One  of  the  traits  of  the  Canadian  people  is 
that  they  admire  speed  and  size.  To  substantiate 
this,  turn  to  several  issues  of  a  national  magazine 
and  read  some  of  the  articles  to  find  the  points 
that  are  emphasized.  If  we  read  about  the  In- 
terprovincial  Pipeline,  we  will  note  that  much 
is  made  of  the  huge  cost  and  of  the  record-break- 
ing speed  with  which  it  was  built.  If  we  are 
reading  about  the  budgets  of  the  various  prov- 
inces, the  tables  always  show  comparisons  of 
pre-war  and  present  figures,  with  some  such 
statement  as  this:  "The  appropriation  for  roads 
(for  example)  was  larger  than  the  entire  pre- 
war budget  of  the  province.'*  If  our  article  is 
treating  air  travel,  the  major  points  will  be  the 
speed  of  the  aircraft  and  its  huge  size.  Recently 
a  man  was  heard  to  say,  after  having  seen  the 
new  "Comet"  aircraft,  "It's  not  a  big  aeroplane," 
— and  he  was  obviously  keenly  disappointed. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
emphasis  on  speed  and  size  that  Canadians  give 
to  the  various  things  around  them. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Canadian  make-up 
is  that  we  possess,  on  the  whole,  a  realistic  out- 
look.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  we  try  to  work 
out  reasonable  answers  to  our  problems — ans- 
wers that  will  produce  results.  This  is  perhaps 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Canada  has  had 
very   few    great    orators.     Oratory    requires    an 
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imaginative  treatment  of  facts,  and  apparently 
Canadians  prefer  to  talk  about  plain  hard  facts 
themselves  rather  than  things  in  the  realms  of 
imagination.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  a  new  country  still,  and  in 
pioneer  countries  there  is  too  much  work  to  be 
done  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of  imaginative  think- 
ing. Canada's  realistic  outlook  has  also  been 
demonstrated  in  the  United  Nations,  where  on 
several  occasions  the  Canadian  representatives 
have  sat  down  and  developed  practical  solutions 
to  problems  that  seemed  to  be  insoluble  because 
of  opposing  views. 

A  third  facet  of  the  Canadian  as  an  individual 
is  his  fondness  for  comfort.  We  pursue  comfort 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  our  homes,  thea- 
ters, churches,  automobiles,  buses,  trains  and 
airplanes  must  be  made  as  convenient  and  com- 
fortable as  possible.  This  is  a  direct  heritage  from 
the  United  States,  where  the  emphasis  on  com- 
fort developed  as  an  offshoot  of  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  goods.  The  British  people  are  much 
more  stoical  about  their  conveniences.  Washing 
machines,  for  example,  are  still  a  rare  sight  on 
English  farms,  and  the  housewives  seem  quite 
content  to  continue  to  wash  by  hand.  A  recent 
British  housewife  who  came  with  her  family 
to  Alberta  astonished  her  relatives  by  saying 
that  she  didn't  think  a  family  needed  a  washing 
machine  very  much.  The  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can viewpoint  is  that  if  a  husband  cannot  pro- 
vide his  wife  with  a  washing  machine  as  soon 
as  they  set  up  housekeeping,  he  is  a  rather  poor 
provider.  Another  example  of  our  emphasis  on 
comfort  is  the  ust  of  central  heating,  a  fact 
which  we  mentioned  earlier  in  this  Unit.  The 
British  people  have  always  been  used  to  drafty, 
cold  houses  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  and  they 
are  only  slowly  adopting  the  use  of  central  heat- 
ing Instead  of  turning  up  the  thermostat,  they 
put  on   another  sweater! 

A  fourth  trait  of  the  Canadian  citizen  is  that 
he  is  ambitious  and  has  a  great  desire  for  suc- 
cess. This  is  another  heritage  from  the  think- 
ing  of  the  American  people.  Every  Canadian 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  potentially  successful  busi- 
nessman, farmer,  politician  or  professional  man, 
with  a  fine  home,  a  big  car,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences he  wants.  We  think  of  this  as  possible 
because  it  has  happened  many  times,  and  is 
continuing  to  happen  right  in  front  of  us.  In 
a  country  that  is  expanding  as  quickly  as  Canada, 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  turn  in  an 
honest,  intelligent  and  productive  day's  work 
will  usually  be  rewarded  by  good  jobs  and  eventu- 
al success.  This  belief  in  the  possibility  of  better- 
ing oneself  is  a  two-edged  sword,  however,  for 
it  can  make  for  great  discontent.  A  group  of 
boys  leave  high  school  and  enter  the  field  of 
business.  Fifteen  years  later  some  will  be  branch 
managers  of  offices,  or  own  their  own  businesses. 
Others  will  still  be  wage-earning  employees, 
probably  because  of  some  weakness  in  their  at- 
titude towards  work.  They  will  be  envious  and 
jealous  of  their  former  classmates,  and  often  fail 
to  look  to  themselves  to  find  the  cause  for  their 


lack  of  advancement.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  still  a  strong  belief  in  the  saying 
"every  man  has  his  place."  He  should  stick  to 
it  and  not  want  to  break  into  a  higher  level. 
This  is  not  as  strong  as  it  once  was,  but  the 
general  attitude  is  still  "this  is  my  life  work, 
and  I'll  stick  with  it  whatever  it  brings  me."  We 
can  see,  then,  that  in  this  phase  of  life,  too,  Cana- 
dians have  departed  from  the  British  tradition 
to  follow  the  American  one. 

Another  deep-seated  belief  in  Canadians  is  that 
the  common  man  has  the  ability  to  participate 
in  government.  We  have  a  dislike  of  titles  and 
hereditary  classes  of  society  who  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  ruling  the  country.  We  believe 
firmly  that  any  Canadian  who  is  normally  in- 
telligent is  capable  of  helping  to  govern  his 
municipality,  province  or  dominion.  All  we  need 
as  evidence  of  this  statement,  is  to  look  at  the 
members  of  our  town  councils,  provincial  legis- 
latures, and  houses  of  parliament,  to  find  that 
the  men  who  govern  Canada  come  from  every 
walk  of  life.  This  tradition  is  a  natural  upshot 
of  a  country  which  was  settled  by  independent 
and  courageous  men  who  had  belief  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  carve  homes  out  of  the  wil- 
derness. Many  of  them  came  from  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  where  wealthy  landlords  had  op- 
pressed them  by  high  rents  for  poor  land,  a  situa- 
tion no  one  could  remedy  because  the  landlords 
were  the  members  of  parliament.  With  memories 
such  as  these,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Canadians 
early  took  upon  themselves  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  found  through  the  years  that  the 
ordinary  man  was  quite  capable  of  representing 
his  fellow  citizens  in  the  various  parliaments  of 
the  country. 

A  sixth  feature  of  the  Canadian  mode  of 
thinking  is  that  we  are  impatient  of  restraint. 
We  set  our  eyes  on  a  goal,  and  we  want  to  forge 
ahead  towards  it,  and  achieve  it.  Canadians  have 
a  scorn  for  "red  tape",  the  term  used  to  cover 
involved  regulations  and  procedures.  Part  of  the 
secret  of  the  world-renowned  fighting  qualities 
of  Canadian  troops  is  the  fact  that  they  see  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done,  so  they  go  about 
doing  it  without  waiting  for  official  orders.  Once 
again,  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  youth  of  Canada. 
There  are  too  many  things  waiting  to  be  done  in 
our  country  for  its  citizens  to  stand  around  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Another  example  of  this  impa- 
tience is  in  the  attitude  towards  business  com- 
bines. There  is  an  act  on  the  books  of  Canada 
which  has  to  do  with  "combines  in  restraint  of 
trade,"  an  act  which  has  been  vigorously  invoked 
in  the  last  few  years.  Several  very  large  busin- 
esses in  recent  years  have  been  fined  heavily 
for  restraining  trade  and  keeping  prices  fixed 
at  a  certain  level.  Turning  to  another  aspect  of 
the  matter  of  restraint,  Canadians  feel  very 
keenly  for  citizens  of  countries  which  are  ruled 
by  dictators.  As  long  as  we  stay  within  the  law, 
we  are  free  to  move  about  the  country  as  we 
wish  in  search  of  opportunities  for  work,  or 
places  of  recreation.  Even  necessary  officials 
such  as  immigration  and  customs  employees  are 
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unpopular  because  they  bring  out  this  dislike  of 
aint  that  is  common  to  Canadians.  We  find 
the  thought  of  being  restrained  as  are  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  very  distasteful  to  us. 
In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  we  like  to  run 
our  own  affairs  in  an  efficient  way  that  gets 
things  done,  and  that  we  like  personal  liberty 
to  act  as  we  please. 

An  eighth  feature  of  the  Canadian  is  his  type 
of  humor.  This  is  a  burning  question  in  liter- 
ary and  some  other  circles,  for  some  claim  that 
Canadians  have  no  sense  of  humor.  Some  feel 
that  we  take  ourselves  much  too  seriously.  How- 
ever, in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  we  can 
usually  understand  both  American  and  English 
humor.  We  actually  prefer  American  humor, 
however.  Earlier  in  this  course  we  compared 
the  type  of  humor  found  in  Punch,  the  famous 
English  magazine,  with  that  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  an  American  magazine  noted  for 
its  cartoons,  among  other  things.  We  observe 
that  the  English  humor  is  a  dry,  subtle  type  that 
requires  some  thought  to  appreciate.  American 
humor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  broad,  obvious 
type  which  usually  makes  capital  out  of  some- 
one's embarrassment,  and  which  can  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance.  Living  as  we  do  in  constant  con- 
tact with  American  literature  and  motion  pic- 
tures, we  cannot  help  but  be  exposed  to  the  broad 
humor  much  more  than  to  the  subtle  type.  Our 
tastes  have  developed  accordingly. 

A  ninth  feature  of  Canadians  is  that  they  are 
looking  towards  the  future,  on  the  whole,  and 
unless  jarred  into  thinking  about  it,  take  little 
heed  of  the  past.  We  once  more  come  back  to 
the  youth  of  Canada  as  a  partial  answer  to  this 
attitude.  In  western  Canada,  particularly,  one 
hundred  years  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  a 
completely  raw,  new  country,  without  a  settle- 
ment that  could  call  itself  a  city.  New  people  are 
still  constantly  coming  in,  new  industries  are 
being  developed,  new  land  being  opened  up  for 
settlement.  The  past  seems  small  and  unimport- 
ant, and  we  go  about  happily  tearing  down  old 
landmarks  such  as  Fort  Edmonton  in  order  to 
build  a  new  bowling  green.  In  eastern  Canada, 
a  more  settled  part  with  a  history  covering 
several  centuries,  there  is  more  attention  paid 
to  the  past  than  in  the  west.  Compared  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  have  a  recorded 
history  of  several  hundred  or  thousand  years, 
Canadians  certainly  believe  that  "this  is  a  next 
year's  country." 


Comprehension  Test  for  this  Topic 

If  the  statement  below  agrees  with  the  para- 
graphs you  have  just  read,  place  the  letter  A  after 
it;  if  it  disagreees,  place  the  letter  D  after  it;  if  it 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees,  place  the  letter  N 
after  it. 

1.  Public  relations  offices  in  Canada  emphasize 
the  speed  and  size  of  their  industry  rather 
than  its  efficiency.  ( ) 


2.  Canadian  de'ogates  to  the  United  Nations 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves  as  prob- 
lem solver..  ( ) 

3.  Canadians  are  not  concerned  about  com- 
fort in  their  homes.  (  ) 

4.  We  believe  that  every  man  has  an  oppor-      ■ 
tunity  to  be  successful  in  Canada.     ( ) 

5.  Canadians  leave  most  of  the  governing  of 
their  country  to  highly  educated  profes- 
sional men.  ( ) 

6.  Canadians  are  quite  tolerant  of  involved 
procedures  in  government  and  business. 

( ) 

7.  Most  Canadians  would  rather  look  at  Am- 
erican cartoons  than  English  ones.  ( ) 

8.  Developments  such  as  Kitimat  and  Ungava 
help  to  make  Canadians  look  to  the  future. 

(         ) 


Read 

In  this  topic  there  is  no  neatly  written  treat- 
ment of  the  Canadian  individual,  but  there  have 
been  many  articles  and  statements  about  the 
Canadian  way  of  life.  Our  national  magazines 
such  as  Maclean's  and  Saturday  Night  often  carry 
articles  and  editorials  analyzing  the  Canadian  as 
a  person.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  such  articles, 
and  read  them  carefully,  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  author  is  right,  judged  by  the  Canadians 
that  you  know  well. 


Do 


1.  Collect  clippings  for  a  week  which  prove 
that  speed  and  size  are  the  important  fea- 
tures of  new  developments  in  Canada. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  on  desirable  features 
of  transportation  services  other  than  speed 
and  size. 

3.  Survey  the  advertisements  in  a  daily  paper 
and  count  the  number  of  times  that  com- 
fort or  convenience  are  stressed  as  selling 
points. 

4.  From  the  booklet  "Our  Provincial  Govern- 
ment," or  from  the  Publicity  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  Ed- 
monton, obtain  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Alberta.  Try  to 
find  out  the  occupation  of  each. 

5.  From  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  the 
memories  of  long-time  residents  of  your 
communities,  find  out  some  of  the  historical 
landmarks  of  the  district  that  have  been 
destroyed  to  erect  buildings,  make  parks, 
or  construct  roads. 
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Discuss 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  maintaining  old  land- 
marks ? 

2.  Is  our  emphasis  on  comfort  making  Cana- 
dians a  "soft"  people  who  could  not  stand 
up  to  want  and  privation? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  time  will  come  when  op- 
portunities for  success  will  be  very  few  in 
Canada? 

4.  How  can  a  man  with  little  schooling  be  a 
successful    member    of    parliament? 

5.  Is  it  better  to  search  for  a  perfect  answer 
to  a  problem  of  government,  or  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  one  that  works? 

Pupil's  Notebook 

Your  notebook  should  now  contain: 

1.  Summaries  of  class  discussions. 

2.  Collections  of  clippings  and  illustrations  of 
the  points  of  this  topic. 

3.  Notes  on  reports  of  other  class  members. 

4.  Vocabulary  exercises  completed  during  this 
period. 

5.  An  up-to-date  table  of  contents  for  your 
notebook. 


Review  of  Unit  Six 

1.  Make  two  lists  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
culture  has  been  influenced  by  the  United 
States;  head  one  list  "Direct  Influences" 
and  the  other  "Indirect  Influences".  Look 
over  the  material  in  this  guide  and  in  your 
notebooks  for  guidance. 

2.  Looking  over  the  lists  in  question  1,  dis- 
cuss with  the  other  members  of  your  class 
the  ways  in  which  American  influences 
have  been  changed  to  suit  Canadian  con- 
ditions. 

3.  List  several  articles  commonly  seen  in 
Canada  which  we  have  learned  to  use  as 
a  result  of  American  scientific  achieve- 
ment: e.g  thermostats,  streamlined  trains, 
different  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

4.  Find  an  article  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
which  discusses  American-Canadian  prob- 
lems, or  the  people  of  either  country.  Read 
it  aloud  to  the  class,  then  discuss  whether 
the  writer  was  expressing  his  own  opinions 
or  stating  facts.  Look  up  the  definition  of 
"fact"  and  "opinion". 

5.  Look  up  the  date  of  the  last  war  between 
United  States  and  Canada.  Then  discuss 
the  reason  why  there  has  been  such  a  long 
period  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
Discuss  the  question:  "Is  there  ever  likely 
to  be  another  war  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States?" 


6.  Make  a  list  of  the  features  of  American 
life  that  you  think  are  worthy  of  respect. 
Guide:     Refer  to  the  ten  areas  of  living 
discussed  in  Topic  Two. 

Pretest  and  Comprehension  Test  Review 

Read  over  your  answers  to  the  pretest  and 
the  comprehension  tests  on  pages  72,  74,  79  and 
82.  Make  any  changes  that  you  now  think  are  de- 
sirable, then  check  your  answers  with  the  ones 
given  below: 


Dage 

Questions 

123456789  10 

11 

12  13  14  15 

67 

FFTFTTFFT  T 

T 

F   F   T 

68 

ADNADDDAD 

73 

DADDDDNDD  D 

D 

A  D  A  D 
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Pupil's  Notebook 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  year's  work, 
there  is  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  check- 
ing and  tidying  up  to  do  in  our  notebooks.  The 
following  points  in  the  book  should  be  checked : 

1.  Complete  the  table  of  contents  of  your  note- 
book, making  sure  that  page  numbers  are 
accurate. 

2.  Re-copy  any  soiled  or  tattered  pages,  and 
reinforce  loose  pages. 

3.  Check  all  paragraphs,  reports,  or  written 
answers  to  questions  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  completed. 

4.  Ensure  that  all  charts,  maps,  diagrams, 
drawings  and  time-lines  are  complete  and 
accurate. 


Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Unit  Six 

The  films  and  filmstrips  listed  below  are 
available  free  except  for  the  cost  of  shipping, 
from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department 
of  Education,  Edmonton.  They  are  chosen  from 
the  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  SOUND  AND  SI- 
LENT FILMS  and  the  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF 
FILMSTRIPS  issued  by  that  branch.  Further 
titles  applicable  to  this  unit  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  catalogs  mentioned. 

16mm.  Films 

• 

Canadian  Landscape  (A.  Y.  Jackson),  Tk-433 

Jolifou  Inn  (Krieghoffs  paintings),  Tk-1093 

Pulp  and  Paper  from  Canada,  T-710 

Romance  of  the  Reaper  (McCormick  &  1831  to 

1936),  T-381 

Toscanini  (and  NY.  Philharmonic  Orchestra), 

T-116 
Travellers'  Cheques  (tourist  industry),  Tk-943 
Underground  East  (oil  transportation),  Tk-954 
Varley,  Tk-1308 
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